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N hs part of: hiſtory at it 00 the 
155 preceding volume and the beginning of 
this I had not Livy for my guide: this, 
Lhave reaſon to fear, is but too evident. We 
have loſt the ſecond decade of that hiftorian, 
which contained the war with the Tarentines and 
Pyrrhus, the end of that with the Samnites, the 


firſt Punic war, and the events which happened 
in the interval between That and the ſecond. We 


have indeed the Supplement of Freinſhemius, 


who has collected, with infinite pains and won- 
derful diſcernment, a vaſt variety of paſſages 
diſperſed here and there in authors, to fill up 
the chaſtng of Livy, and make his remains a 
continued! hiſtory. So uſeful, or rather neceſ. 
ſary a work, compoſed with ſo much accuracy, 
and even elegance, cannot be too much eſteem- 
ed: but it is not Livy. Nothing is above that 
illuſtrious hiſtorian's merit. Thie beauty and 
elevation of his ſtile is equal to the wems, and 
glory of che People whoſe hiſtory he writes. 
He is every where luminous, intelligible, a- 
greeable : but, when he enters into important 
things, he riſes in ſome meaſure above himſelf, 
to treat them with peculiar attention and a kind 
of ſelf-delight and complacency. He renders 
the aRion he deſcribes preſent ; he ſets it we 
AS - e 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


the eyes; he does not relate it, he ſhews it. 
He paints the genius and character of the per- 
ſonages he brings upon the ſtage after nature, 
and puts words in their mouths that are always 
conformable to their ſentiments and different fi- 
tuations. In a word, he has the wonderful art of 
keeping his readers in ſo ,plealing.a ſuſpence 
by the variety of events, and to engage their 
curioſity ſo ſtrongly, that they cannot quit his 
relation of a fact, till it is entirely at an end. 
It was a misfortune that we had not a good 
| tranſlation of ſo excellent an hiſtorian in the 
French language; and it has long been wiſhed 
that ſome able hand would apply himſelf to it. 
Mr. Guerin, ſometimes profeſſor of rhetoric in 
the college of Beauvais, has complied with. the 
deſires: of the public, by undertaking . to give 
us, not only all that remains of Livy, but alſo 
all the ſupplements of Freinſhemius : and ſeve- 
ral volumes of it have already been publiſhed. - 
It is a great work, and forms a compleat body 
of the Roman Hiſtory : I mean that of the 
Commonwealth. It were improper for me to 
ſay much in its praiſe here, which might be ſuſ- 
pected, becauſe it comes from the hand of one 
of my pupils. I ſhall content myſelf. with ſay- 
ing, what in my opinion conſtitutes the higheſt 
applauſe that can be given a tranſlation; that 
This has not the air of one. Some negligences 
may perhaps be found in it, which a ſecond edi- 
tion will eaſily amend : and it is no wonder that 
ſome ſhould creep into a work of ſo great 
length: | | F+ gf 


—Opere in longs fas o ange n , 
1 have 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
I have great reaſon to wiſh the fame indulgence => 
in my own reſ ons 

* venian petimuſque damuſque viciſim. 


And IT own, with ſincere ratitude, that the 
ublic treat me with more favour, than I think 
deſerve. For the reſt, I ought to congratu- 


late myſelf on having formed diſciples, who are 


become my maſters; or at leaſt, not to offend 
their modeſty, who are great helps to me in 
compoſing my work; the one by his new edi- Mr. Cre: 
tion of Livy with notes, that inſtru& and guide 
me; and the other, by the tranſlation of the 
ſame author, on which he is ſtill actually at 

work. This enables me not to make the public 
_ wait long for my volumes of the Roman Hiſ- 

oe J hope the fifth will N r the 
end of the current _ e 


SECOND 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


READER 


| 2 
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» H EN | this Genk volume of the | 


Roman Hiſtory was printed off, and 
in the hands of the binders, I was in- 


formed that there was a book printed in Holland 


Liv. ii. 5. 


with this title, Critical Efſays: I. Upon the 
writings of My. Rollin: II. Upon the tranflations 
of Herodotus : III. Upon the geographical and cri- 
tical dictionary of Mr. Bruzen la Martimere. 


The author is anonymous: but not unknown. 


This book was left in my hands but twenty- 
four hours. I read only the preface and the 
three firſt letters concerning me, intituled, Let- 
ter upon a paſſage in Livy, wherein the interpreta- 
tion of two modern writers is refuted. 

Thoſe two modern writers are Mr. Crevier, 


profeſſor of rhetoric in the college of Beauvais, 


and I. The paſſage in queſtion relates to the 
puniſhment of the ſons of Brutus; a fact known 


to every body. Conſules in ſedem proceſſere ſuam, 


milſigue liftores ad ſumendum ſupplicium, nudatos 
virgis cedunt, ſecurique feriunt : cum inter omne 
tempus pater, vultuſque & os ejus ſpectaculo eſſet; 
EMINENTE ANIMO PATRIO inter publicæ pæ- 


næ miniſterium. 
The 


Id ADVERTISEMENT. 
The difficulty conſiſts in the ſecond part. r 
have related this fact in the firſt volume of the 
Roman Hiſtory as follows. The Confuls repaired 
then to their tribunal ; and whilſt ibe two crimi- 
nals were executing, the eyes the whole multi- 
tude were fixed upon the father, examining bis 
every motion, his carriage and countenanite ; whilſt 
he, notwithſtanding bis conſtancy, conld not help 
letting the ſentiments of nature eſcape bim, gon 
though be ſacrificed to the neceſſ ity 2 bis office, be 
could not totally ſuppreſs. 
In my treatiſe upon ſtudying the Nele La. val * 
tres, I have obſerved, ** that two quite con- 
_ © trary ſenſes are given to the words 4nimp pa- 
trio; upon which the whole difficulty turns. 
« Some ſay they ſignify, that on this occaſion 
e the quality of Conſul prevailed over that of 
« father, and that the love of his country ſtifled 
« in Brutus all ſenſe of tenderneſs for his ſons. 
Pp Others, on the contrary, maintain, theſe 
*« words intend, that in the midſt of this func- 
e tion, which the quality of Conſul impoſed 
© upon Brutus, whatever efforts he made to 
ol noe his grief, the tenderneſs of the fa- 
e ther diſcovered itſelf in his countenance.” 
And in the fame place I add, that the latter 
< ſenſe ſeems to me the moſt rational, and beſt 
„ founded in nature.” And I ftill think in 
che ſame manner, without condemning thoſe - 
who think otherwiſe. In matters of this kind 
eſpecially, every one is allowed 1 abound in bis 
own ſenſe, But the author of the Critic ought 
not, in order to inforce his own, and throw a 
kind of ridicule upon ours, to ſuppoſe, as he 
does in more than one place, that we pretend, 
. Crevier and J. ag Livy ſays Brutus 2 


tears; 


Id ADVERTISEMENT. 
tears; and, as he explains himſelf in another 
place, that we make him weep lite a ſoft weak: 
man. Neither Mr. Crevier, nor I, have men- 
tioned tears, nor ſuppoſe that Livy made Brutus 
The nes next letter bas for its title, which. is all 
that I know of i it, Second letter upon ſome miſtakes 
of Mr. Rollin in his Antient Hiſtory. Theſe 
miſtakes turn. upon ſeveral paſſages in Greek 
authors, the ſenſe of which I am charged with, 
rendering wrong; and the author hints clearly 
enough in his preface that he ſuſpects me of be- 
ing groſsly ignorant in the Greek tongue. I, 
freely confeſs, that after a continual ſtudy, of 
that language from my earlieſt youth till now, 
of which I could name abundance of witneſſes, 
I did not expect ſuch a reproach. . And I add, 
not ſo much for my own, as the reputation of 
the Academies, of which I have the honour to 
be a member, that ſuch a/ſuſpicion will ſcarce 
find credit with thoſe who. are particularly ac- 
quainted with me; and that, my Critic himſelf 
might have known how ill-founded that ſuſpi- 
cion is, from a great number of faults in the tran- 
flations of . ops A both Latin and F rench, 
which I have corrected, without taking notice 
of them, in many parts of my as 
I do not deny, however, but that a 3 
many miſtakes of the ſenſe of the Greek au- 
thors I have uſed, may have eſcaped me. 4. 
have neither had time to examine, nor even to 
read, the obſervations of my Cenſurer, and find 
it not difficult to perſuade myſelf that they may 
be ſolid, I could only deſire — they were not 
attended with ſo much warmth and ill-temper.z 
which ſeem to nw a e acfign to of: 

| Credit 


la ADVERTISEMENT: 
credit the writer criticized. Amongſt authors, 
who together form a kind of common ſociety 
and republic, it ſhould be conſiſtent mutually; 
to aid po: ſupport each other; and eſpecially - 
that thoſe, who belieye themſelves more know-. 
ing and able than the reſt, ſhould have more in- 
dulgence for them. In this manner of acting, 
there would be a moderation and generoſity, 
that would argue ſuperior merit, and certainly 
acquire men of letters, nd Letters en a 
a gee neral eſteem. 4 
hough I have not - been, treated mich chis. | 
tenderneſs and. reſerve, | I: do not think I have 
a right to complain, as 1 may have fallen into 
the faults of inattention and negligence, that 
have drawn ſuch cenſure upon me. I do not 
bluſh to own it, and pretend to no other revenge, 
but that of correcting myſelt. 
I have not diſſembled my making great uſe 
of the works of others, and conceive it for my; 
honour. I never believed myſelf learned, and 
do not deſire to ſeem ſo. I have ſometimes even 
declared, that I am not ambitious of the title of 
an author, My ambition is to make myſelf 
uſeful to the public, if I can. For this purpoſe 
I call in aids from all ſides, and borrow elſe- 
where whatſoever may contribute to the perfec- 
tion of my work. This liberty which I have 
taken, and at which, generally ſpeaking, few 
ſeem to take offence, enables me to make a much 
greater progreſs in my work than I could wich- 
out it. What ſignifies it to the reader whether 
what I preſent him be my own, or another's, 
rovided he likes, and is fatisfied with it? But 
* him this reſpect and gratitude; not to 
impoſe facts upon him, through want of at- 
tention, as true, that are not ſo. 1 
| or 


nd ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the reſt, I do not believe, that amongft 
the faults mentioned in the ſecond letter, there 
ate many of the laſt kind; and conceive there 
are ſtill leſs in the third, of which the ſubject is, 
Some new expreſſions in Mr. Rollins Antient Hi, 
tory. When the book is publiſhed I ſhall exa- 
mine them carefully, and make the uſe I ought 
of it, by correcting in the new editions the 
aces, which ſhall appear to want alteration : 
And this is all the author has a right to require 
of me. But on my ſide, I ought to thank him 
for the pains he has taken to point out my faults, 
by which he has enabled me to make my work 
leſs defective. I am till more obliged to him 
for the conſiderable ſervice he does me by a cri- 
ticiſm, ſo capable of mortifying ſelf-love, and 
of ſerving at the ſame time as a balance to praiſes 
and commendations, much more to be appre- 
hended by me, and much more dangerous, 1 than 

the ſevereſt ans could be, | 
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2 55 as 25 tuicen ge RG | 

| ſent out oth parties. Deputation 

| 155 to Hannibal. He barakgutes the the trvop 75 be. 


fore be enters the Alps. P. Scipio And. Foe 
bal ſet but. The latter continues bis route #0 tbe 
: Alps. He is eboſen arbiter betebeen Two. Bro- 

thers, and places the oldeſt upon en the Hoke 
Famdus pa "a age of the Alps by Hannibal." Gent 
Ne af fin Li that RET? 1 275 2 
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Hamribll tales 7. aurinum Torn) Fu! of 
| the (avalry near the Ticinus, in which P. Sci- 
Pio ib Aead. The Gauls cone i crowds' to 
join Hannibal. 75 pio retires, palſes the Trebia, 
| fg tntrenches Bimſelf near 155 Fiver. Aion, 
tzbat paſs in Sicily, Nayal battle, in wwhichthe 
* Carthaginians are defeated.  Semprontus 1 re- 
called from Sicily into Italy, to aid his collegue. 
Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 0 17 P. Scipio, 
be favs a bartls near Trebia, and is defeated. 
Succeſsful expeditions of Cn, Scipio in Spain. 
| dia er to 4 the Ae i 2 Se- 
end Halte barren Fele and Faniibal 
Tb "Conſul Servitius ſ2ts out for Rimini. "The 
feaſt of the Suturnalia revived. Hamibi ui. 
3 miſſes the Priſoners taken from the allies Uf Rome 
wil bon ranſom. Ls, Arata to ob hee gt 
n He paſſes the urg of 
 "Cluftum, where be loſes an dhe. He e 
a the enimy, and ruvages the "whole. 
country'to- draw the Cunſal tou dr. | 
nius, _— td "the advice of the  (ountil- 
war, 
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© INTRODUCTION. 


HIS introductory 1 will 

conſiſt of two ſections. In the firſt, 

I ſhall endeavour to give an idea ff 
the government, Character, and manners of ß 
the Carthaginians, who, in the part of tje 
Roman hiſtory I am going to begin, will! 
long occupy the ſcene, and have a moſt imm 
portant ſhare. In the ſecond, I ſhall relate the 
different 2 concluded between the Car- 
thaginians and wrt er mn 5 


2 e e 


Origin FRO potver, charatter, ' "Auth, 
Nah... defetts of the Carthaginians. ; 


xx0Re U enter into the wars of the Ro- 
D mans againſt Carthage, I think it neceſ- 
ary to give a brief account of the origin of 
ttcat city, the extent of its power, with the 
character and manners of the Carthaginians. 
I have given a fufficient circumſtantial plan cf 
then | in the firſt volume of the Antient Hiſto- 
Vor. IV. 1 Rory; 


* 


* 


2 INTRODUCTION. 
ſtory, in ſpeaking of the Carthaginians, which 
I ſhall only abridge in this place. 
Origin and Carthage in Africa was a colony of Tyre, 5 
Foundation the moſt famous city in the world for com- 
2275 merce (a). Tyre, Bag before its foundation, 
Dids, had ſent another colony into the e 
which built the city of Utita, famous fot 
death of the ſecond Cato; commonly called 
Cato of Utica. 
Authors differ very much concerning ths 
time when Carthage was founded. It may be 
called the year of the world 3121, when 
Athaliah * King of Judah, 13 years before 
Rome was built, ind 883 blocs the birth of 
Jzsvs Cukisr. The epochas JI have” ſet 
down in the Antient Hiſtory, are different from 
tis, Which 1 ſhall now follow. . 
Juſtin. The foundation of Carthage is aſcribed to 
| "op 4— Eliſa, a Tyrian Princeſs; more known under 
Appian. de the name of Dido. Her brother Pigmalion 
Bell. Pun. reigned at Tyre, who having put Sicharbas, 
P. l. otherwife called Sichæus, Dido's huſband to 
| death, with deſign to feize his great riches, 
ſhe illuded her brother's: cruel. — by re- 
tiring ſecretly with all the treaſures of Sichæus. 
After changing her courſe ſeveral times, ſhe 
landed at length on the coaſts of the gulf, 
where Utica was built, in. the country called 
Africa Propria, ſix leagues from Tunis, 2 
city well known at preſent from its corfairs 
and ſettled there with her few followers, ha- 
ving purchaſed a piece of land of the ren 
ants of the evuntry.” 


2 Be —.— are; rer . 7 
am 2 1 A na, . 
— conditæ: ils 2 15 
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Many that inhabited in the parts adjacent. 
invited by the hopes of gain, repaired dbithen 
in crowds to ſell the new-comers the neceflaries | 
of lite, and ſoon aſter ſattled there themſelves. : . :: 
The multitude of theſe, inhabitants, drawn. 2 
— from different parts, became v 
The people of Dtica, . —ç | 
Cn as their countrymen, ſent deputies to 
them with great preſents, and deſired then to 
build a- city in the place where they bad firſt 
ſettled. The natives of the country, through 
an eſterm and confideration common enough 
for ſtrangers, did the ſame on their fide. Thus 
every thing concutting with the views of Dido, 
the buile her city, which was to pay an annual 
tribute to the Africans for the land bought of 
them. It was called Caribada * Carthage, 
which in the Phoenician and Hebrew lapgua- 
ges, nn other, ſignifies the 
new. ci. 
Carthage at firſt augmented i its territories in rn, of 
the country about it: but its ſway. did nat con- the domi- 
tinue long confined to Africa. That ambitious 27 Z 
city cartied her artis abroad, conquered Sar- O beke. 
dinia, ſeized a great part of Sicily, and ſub- 
jected almoſt all 1 and having ſent out 
powerful colonies on all ſides, ſhe: remained 
miſtreſs of the ſea during upwards of fix hun- 
dred years, and made herſelf a ſtate, that for 
opulence, commerce, great armies, formida- 
ble fleets, but eſpecially the valour and merit 
of her Captains, might diſpute with the greateſt 
Empires of the world. She was at the higheſt 


point of her greatneſs, when the Romans _— 3 

| urs war againſt her. PI 3 
5 ö . 2 * ; 
+ . Karthabadath,, or „ b, oak ns, wad 
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Govern- 
ment of 
Carthage. - 


Ariſt. de 


INTRODUCTION. 
The government of Carthage was eſtabliſh- 


ed upon principles of profound wiſdom; and 
it is not without reaſon, that Ariſtotle places 


Rep. ii. 11. this Republic in the number of thoſe, which 


were the moſt eſteemed by the antients, and 


which might ſerve as a model for others. He 


ſupports his opinion in the beginnin with'a 


reflection much for the honour of Carthage, by 


obſerving,” that down to his time, that 18 40 
ſay, for more than five hundred years, no 
conſiderable ſedition had diſturbed her tran- 
quillity, nor any tyrant ſubverted her liberty. 
And indeed, mixed — ae: like that of 
Carthage, where power is divided between the 


Nobility and the People, have the double in- 


convenience, either of degenerating into po- 


pular licenſe, through ſeditions on the ſide of 


the People, as was uſual in Athens and all the 


Greek Republics; or into tyranny, on the 


ſide of the Great, by violating the publie li- 


% b berty, as happened at Athens, Syracuſe, Co- 


rinth, Thebes, and Rome itſelf 1 in the tine 


.of Sylla and Cæſa. 


The government of Cantage, | Ake thoſe 
of Sparta and Rome, confiſted of three dif- 
ferent authorities, which balanced, and mutu- 


ally ſupported, each others: that of the two 
ſupreme. magiſtrates called“ Suffetes 3 that of. 
the Senate, and that of the People. The Tri- 


bunal of the Hundred was afterwards added, 


which had great e g in the N | 


The * 


fetes. 


Liv. xxxiii. 


46, 47. 


wealth. 


The Suffetes ie bes one - — in 
power. The were almoſt the ſame at Car- 
thage as the Conſuls were at Rome. It 


Dis name is derived from a word, which in the He- 
-_ and Phanicies * Judges. 


was 


TN/T:RO;D/U'C'TTO N; | © 
vas a moſt conſiderable office, as, beſicles the 
right of preſiding in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, it gave them that of propoſing and 
paſſing new laws, and of making thoſe who 
received the public; aer W in thewy: een 
— 15 % r ene TT. 
The ene 7 che council: uf ſtare, The Soak. 
onde like that of Rome, was in a manner the Ariſtot. 
ſoul of all public deliberation. When opini- 708 x 
ons were uniform, and all the ſuffrages united, — 
the Senate decided ſovereignly and finally.” 
When it was divided, and did not agree,” af- 
fairs were referred to the people, in which 
caſe the power of deciding devolved to them. 
It is eaſy to comprehend the wiſdom of this 
regulation, and how proper it was for putting 
a ſtop to cabals, — .coriciliating} opinions, 
for ſupporting good counſels, and for: making 
them take place; a body, like this, being ex- 
tremely jealous of its authority, and not eaſily 
conſenting, that affairs within its juriſdiction 
ſhould be ttansferred to another authority. Po- 
lybius obſerves, that as long as the Senate had 
the direction of affairs, the ſtate was governed 
with ahundance af wiſdon, nodal” its: under- 
takings very ſucceſsful; fonts 2547 
It appears, from Ariftorle,. that the people 23. People: 
—— 5 left the care of the public affairs 
and the principal adminiſtration of them, to the 
Senate: and it was thereby that the Republic 
became ſo powerful. This was not the ſame 
in the ſequel. T he People, become inſolent 
through their riches and conqueſts, and not re- 
flecting, that they were indebted for them to 
the prudent conduct of the Senate, reſolved to 
| ſhare alſo in the government, and aſſumed 
almoſt all power to chemſelves. Every thing 
B 3 | then 


in aumber, and continadd'bur a year in office, 
- whereas the others were x 


Generals; which, whilſt” they 


Liv 


from . that it was inſti 
to balance the power of the Great; but with 


— 
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then was carried by faction and cabal; which 
was one of the none cauſes of che ruin of 


the State. | 

The Tribunal of the Hundred conſiſted of wn 
W and four perſons. They were at 
Carthage what the Ephori were at 8 wy 


this difference, that the Ephori were only five 


„ and ex- 
ceeded the number of an hundred. 8 They 
were intended to check the authority of the 
commanded 
the troops, was almoſt unlimited and ſo- 
vereign; and this was conceived a means 
to ſubject it to the laws, in laying them under 
the neceſſity of giving an account of their ad- | 
miniſtration to theſe” judges on their return 
from the field. The wiſe and beſt concerted 
inſtitutions degenerate by degrees, and give 


plate at length to diſorder-and licence, which 


break through all barriers; Theſe judges; who 
ought to have been the terror of guilt and the 
ſupport of juſtice, abuſing their power, which 
was almoſt unlimited, became ſo many 


petty 
tyrants. * Hannibal being in o oft, le . 


return into Africa, from perpe the au · 


thority of: theſe r — it annual, 


about two hundred years aer tho inſtirarion of 
the jo pane; 


4% 0e hoc. wem in h * 1 Pons 
bello imperia cogitarent; ut ame of Prater, which Livy 


- domi 0 Ns 212 reſpi· in, Hannibal, is . in- 
cerent, Ju! ; 


Fin: 2ix. 2. Jean 1 


ffs oils 
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Ariſtotle, amongſt ſome other obſervations Two de- 
which he makes upon the government . in the 
Carthage, — two great defects. in it, Cs of 
very repugnant, in his opinion, to the views N 
rare wile legiſlator, and the rules of vod due eo 
The firſt of theſe defects conſiſts, in confer- 1: Coafer- 

ring ſeveral offices at the fame time on the ee, 

ſame perſon, which in Carthage was conſide- apoy 2 | 
| red as the proof of extraordinary merit, A- ams per- 
riſtotie conſiders this cuſtom as highly Lou 
dicial to the good of che public. And ind 
ſays he, when a man has only —— vo 
went, he is much more capable af acquitting 
-himſelf well in its affairs being then more 
carefully exa and diſpatched: with great- 
er expedition. We do not find, adds he, that 
this is practiſed either in artnies or fleqts, The 
ſame officer does not command two different 
bodies 3 nor does the ſame pilot ſteer two 
veſſels,. Beſides which, the good of the ſtate 

— be uires, chat offices and fayours ſhould be di- 
in order to extite emulation between 
perſons of merit: whereas, when they are 
accumulated upon the fame man, they often . 
make him giddy : n 
wanne ö | 

The ſecond defect, »bich Ariftode HE: in 2. Giving 
ahi government of Carthage, it, that in order Ye 17 
to/artain to the great offices, beſides merit ani 
birth, it was nedeſſary co have ac ations >. | 
and that in con poverty could exclude 
the moſt deſerving per ſons ; which he oonſi: 
ders as En evil in a ſtatr. For in that 
caſe, ſays he, virtue and merit being reokoned 
. mne the ad- 


B 4 mirationn 
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miiration and avidity of riches ſeie and cor 
rupt a whole city: beſides: that the — 
ſtrates and judges, who do not become ſo: but 
at great expences, ſeem ta have a right to in- 
demnify themſelves afterwards with. cheir oun 
hands. Vile 
Selling of - We do not find, I think, any tinck in anti- 
2 yo quity, which argues, that the dignities, either 
bb ax. of the State, or Judicature, were ſold ; and 
tients, what Ariſtotle ſays here of the expences for at- 
ttaining them at Carthage, falls no doubt on the 
_— by which the ſuffrages of thoſe; who 
Polyb. vi. conferred offices, were bought; which, as Po- 
497. ly bius alſo obſerves, was very common amonęſt 
the Carthaginians, with whom no kind of gain 
was infamous. It is therefore no wonder, that 
Ariſtotle condemns a practice, of - which: it is 
eaſy to perceive the 3 the — on- 
ſequences. 12 0 22 
But, if he means oth rich nan borer 
were equally to have the firſt dignities, as he 
ſeems to inſinuate, his opinion might be an- 
ſwered by the general practice of the. wiſeſt 
Republics; which without depreſſing or de- 
grading poverty, have thought it neceſſary to 
give riches the preference; becauſe there is 
reaſon to preſume, that thoſe who have for- 
tunes, have had a better education, think more 
nobly, are leſs liable to ſuffer. themſelves to be 
corrupted, and to do mean things, and that 
the very ſituation of their affairs renders them 
better affected to the State, more diſpoſed to 
preſerve peace and good order in it, audi more 
ta Ie ne to — = ſedition and 8 
of the © rade Was, properly E occupa- 
* tion of Carthage, the peculiar object of its 


my dren induſtry, and its determinate, and preyailing 


of C ar- ' taſte 5 
tbage. 
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taſte, It was its great force, and principal 

port. Situated in the centre — 2 

ranean, and ſtretching out one hand to the caſt 

and the other to the weſt, by the extent of her 

commerce, ſhe took in all the known» regions 

of the earth. The 'Carthaginians;s: — v4.0 

themſelves the factors and dealers of all 
tions, were become the — of the ſea, 
the tie that united the eaſt, weſt and ſouth, 

and the neceſſary” channel by which = dit 0 % 
ennie. 211 Ar "eval. einne yo 4 

The moſt — perſons of che city 
did not diſdain to trade. They e them- 
ſelves to it with the ſame induſtry as the mean- 
eſt citizens: and their great riches never 
them a diſguſt for aſſiduity, Patience, and the 
labour neceſſary for augmenting them. This 8 
acquired them the empire of the ſea, made 
their Commonwealth flouriſn, enabled them ID 
to diſpute preheminence with: Rome herſelf, R 
and raiſed them to ſo high'a dogreeiof-power, V wen 
that it coſt, the Romans, at two: ſeveral times, 2 wc _ 

a cruel and doubtful war of more than fort n 

years, to ſubdue this haughty rival. For Car- 

thage may be conſidered as conquered aſter the 

ſecond war. In the third ſhe only expired 
nobly. For' thereſt, it is no wonder, that 

Carthage, which had her origin in the princi- 

pal ſchool of the world for commerce, I mean 

Tyre, Bad ſudden and. on condiaagl ſucceſs 

im it Toft nee Ant DIoN yiARNSTTION: 

-Dioddrus obſerves. Aiden Nt that As Mines of 
—_—_ and gold-mines, 'which the Carthaginians ug mt 
found in Spain, were an inexhauſtible ſource 9775 
of riches, that enabled them to ſupport ſuch riches and 

long wars with the Romans: The natives of RR 
55 * country chad long been ignorant of the 8 
q treaſures 313. 


en 


7 
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treaſures contained in the bowels of the earth, 
or at leaft knew little of their uſe and value. 
The Phoenicians were the firſt that diſcovered 
the m, and in exchange of merchandize of ſmall 
value for thofe precious metals, amaſſed im- 
menſe riches. The Carthaginians knew well 
how to improve from their example, when 

they had made themſelves maſters of the 
ebuntry ; as the Romans did after wards, when 
— iii, they had taken it from them. Polybius, cited 
by Strabo, ſays, that in his time forty chou- 
ſand: men were employed in the mines near 
-Carthagena; and that they ſupplied the Ro- 
man people every day with twenty- five thou- 
Land drachmas, hat l, ores 4 I 

Airy pounds ſtrrling Un 
Alvanta- Carthage muſt de conlidereas! at che Kune 
ges and time as a trading and as 2 warlike Common- 
ae of 14} wealth... It was a trading ſtate by inclination 
govern- and condition; and became warlike, firſt thro? 
ment of the neceſſity of defending itſelf againſt the 


7 neighbouring people, and afterwards through 5 


zo war. che deſire of extending its commerce, and ag- 
grandizing its empire. This double idea is 
the wake er of Neeber ve 
Tbe W power of Carthage confiſted 

| 10 allianoes with tributary en 
from which the had ſoldiers and 5 
ſome C00 of her own citizens; 

and mercenary ſoldiers, which ſhe hired in the 
neighbouring ſtates, wichout being obliged 
either to raile or diſcipline them; becauſe they 


verre entirely formed and diſciplined before: 


cahuſing ach country the troops, which had 
mioſt merit and reputation. From Numidia, | 
50 the had a Tight, bold, — ee | 
x17 e 
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ble cavalry, in which the principal ft of 
her ee eee from the 1 + jo ds Rang 
ſhe had the moſt excellent ſlingers in the uni- 
verſe; from Spain and Africa à firm and in- 
emcible infantry; from the obaſts of the 
Gauls, of experienced yalour 3 and 
even from Greece itſelf, ſoldiers equally good 
for all che operations of war; Whether in the 
: fields or towns, in daes Ye" mae 
Aces. WI 111 #15 2 
Thus the could immediately ar powerful 
amy on fobt) compoſed ef all che choſen 
_ tibops of different ſtates, withour depopulatitg 
het countries or: cities by new levies ; without 
ſuſpending het manufactures, or diſturbing 
the works of artiſans; without interrupting 
ber commetee, or weakening her navigation. 
She acquired by che blood ſhe bought bought, Sept { | 
eon of provinces and kingdoms, and made 
other 'natioris' the inſtruments of her g 
and glory; without contributing any thing to 
it of her own, except money, which fore 
ſtates ſupplied her by her trade. ar 
If the received any blews in the tovels of 
4 Wär, thoſe Joſſet wit like accidents foreign 
tb herſelf, which onl eee ourſide 
of the State, e wounds 
either in cg Fowels or hal uf — epublic. 
Theſe loſſes were ſoon repaired by the urns, 
which a flouriſhing commeree, like a pepe 
fund of wur, and an everinew' reſtorative f 
the State, ſu plied to purchaſe troops, chat 
were always ready to fell themſelves ; and "0 
the vaſt exten of the coaſts/in! Tir 5 2 
it was caſy for them to raiſe in little ene as 
ſeamen and rowers, as were neceflary to 
Por! * man their fleets, and to find — 
8 Pio 


* 
— * Wes - 


12 : 


The tributary Safin, di 
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pilets and erperirnced pee to ona 


them. Dal if Sfi3 ffi 7 97 nos 

But all theſe parts fortuirouſly combined, 
had ino natural, cordial, neceſſary tie. As 
they were united by no common intereſt, to 


form them into a ſolid and unalterable body, 


none of them were ſincerely affected for the 


ſucceſs of! affairs, and the emen of, the 


State. They wete not actuated by the ſame 
zeal, and did not expoſe themſelves to dan- 
gers with the fame: enen 4 Republic, 
(which they (conſidered. as forei „Hand there» 
fore as indien!) as rale! vould have 


of which: (conftiques that. of all. the. citizens, 
who compoſe i 1. 2s Jo pits 

On conſiderable, loſſes, the allied * 5 "King 
were eaſily diſunited from. Carthage, either 


through: the jealouſy, which the greatneſs, of a 


more powerfubneighbour naturally cauſes;; the 
hope of moxe adyantages fromia new 225 fr 
che fear of being .iavolyed in che mislo rtunes 
of an old one. 081 c 5326 heilggut 18 

lte by be 
weight and infamy of the yoke, Which they 
bore with impatience, generally flattered them” 
ſelves with the hopes of one moro gentle, in 
changing their maſter: or, if ſervitude were 
inevitable, they were very indifferent as to 
their choice, as we ſhall ſee from many exam- 


| anc which anne of this Auſory will 


ly. Al ul 2 2111 
The mercenary troops, accuſtomed to mea- 
re their fidelity by the greatneſs and dura - 
tion of their pay, were always ready, on the 
leaſt diſcontent, or the lishuect promiſe, .of 
ler * 4: Siphax and ann bot ware . 
1 0 ] greater 
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greater hire, to: go over to the enemy, againſt 
whom they came to fight, and to turn their 


arms againſt Thoſe, who i papers chemin 
vo their akk 1193991 93 26 nas 36 mind 
Thus the greatneſs of Cartiuge, which aul. 


1 itſelf only by external aids, was ſhaken 


to its foundation, aſſoon as they were removed. 


And if, beſides this, her commerce, which 


Was her only reſource, happened to be inter- 
rupted by the loſs of a battle at ſea, ſhe be- 
lieved herſelf upon the brink of: ruin, and a- 
bandoned herſelf to diſcouragement and def- 

air, as dee i at the end of the firſt 


nic war. . Nik 11571 Seeg „ff 


{1Aviſtode,; in the a aiwhein: he: treats of _ 


the advantages and inconveniences of the go- 


vernment of Carthage, does not condemn it 


for employing none but foreign troops; and 
one may infer from his ſilence on that head; 


that it did not fall into that error, till ſome 


13 


time after. The revolts of the mercenaries, 


which immediately followed the peace of the 
iſlands gates, and of which the effects were 


ſo terrible, that Carthage, before her final 


ruin, never ſaw herſelf ſo near deſtruction, 
ought to have taught her, that there is nothing 


more unfortunate than a State ſupported only = 


by foreign troops, in whom there is neither 
Zeal, ſafety, nor obedience: | 

This was not the caſe in the Mae ne 
monwealth. As ſhe had neither trade nor 
money, ſhe could not pay for aids capable of 


enabling her to puſſi her conqueſts with fo m 


much rapidity as Carthage. But at the ſame 
time, as ſhe derived every thing from herſelf, - 


and all the parts of the State within itſelf were | | 


"United with each other, ſhe: had more aſſured 
Sy | | reſources 


Cd le A EY 
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INTRODUCTION; 
reſources in her great misfortunes, than Car- 
thage had in hers. And hence it was, that 
ſhe had no thoughts of aſking peace after the 
battle of Canna, as the latter had asked it 
after the naval battle gained by Lutatius, at a 
time 3 — 

Beſides the forces of which we have ſpoken, 
had a body of troops compoſed only 
of her own citizen it m not numer 
rous. 
This was he ſchool, Fr Sai the meide 
Nobility, and: ſuch as had elevation, talents, 
and ambition, for aſpiring at the great of. 
fices, made their firſt appearance in the 
ſion of arms. It was out of theſe, that all the 
general officers, who commanded the different 
bodies of troops, yd af e e 
rity in the armies, were 
was too ſuſpicious to confide the command of 
them to foreign Captains. But ſhe did not 
carry her diffidence for her own citizens, to 
whom ſhe gave great power, nor her precau- 
tions againſt the abuſe they might make of it 
to oppreſs their country, ſo fat as Rome and 

Athens. The command of her armies was 

neither annual, nor fixed to a limited time, as 

in the two other Republics. Many of her Ge- 

nerals retained it during a long courſe of years, 

and to the end of the wars, or of their lives; 

though they were always accountable for their 

actions to the Commonwealth, and liable to be 

i recalled, when either a real fault, a misfor- 
1. tune, or e eee eee 


4 
2ers of the occaſion for it. 
Cartbagi. It remains for us to ſpeak of the character 
| _ and manners of the Carthaginians. In the 
ic. de 
Aruſp. enumeration of the — which 
* 9. <- | Cicero 
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Cicero aſeribes to different nations, and by 
which he defines them, he gives the Carthagi- | 
nians art, ability, addreſs, induſtry and cun- 
ning, calliditas; which no doubt were uſed in 
war, but appeared ſtill more in all the reſt of 
their conduct, and were attended with another 
| qualiey that borders cloſe upon them, and was 
leſs for their honour, Art and 3 1 
turally lead on to lying, double dealing, 
breach of faith; and by inſenſibly yo ce 
the mind to become leſs delicate in the choice 
of the means for attaining its ends, they 
pare it for knavery and perfidy. ' (a) T — 
were alſo in the number of the characteriſtics 
of the Carthaginians; and were ſo evident and 
ſo well known, that they became ptoverbial. 
To expreſs a treacherous diſpoſition, it was 
uſual to ſay, Cartbaginian faith, fides Punica ;; 
and to deſcribe a knaviſh turn of mind, no 
expreſſion was either more proper, or had more 
energy, than Punicum 3 ingeniuts, 4 | Carthagi- 
nian genius. 
IT be extreme deſire of amafling Na and 
the inordinate paſſion for gain, (a failing 
wherein the great danger of commerce con- 
ſiſts) was amongſt them the uſual ſource of 
injuſtice and vile practices. A fingle inſtance 
will prove this, (5) During a truce, which 
Scipio had granted them at their earneſt re- 


| queſt, ſome Roman ſhips driven by n | 


(a) Carthuginenſes' n- 5 firatus 'Senatum 
dulenti & mendaces—multis 0) dig las in Curie 
d variis mercatorum adve- 'veſtibulo ere, ne tanta 
narumque ſermenibus ad ſtu- ex oeulis manibuſque amit- 
dium fallendi queſtus eupi- teretur preda. Confenſum | 
ditate vocabantur. Cic. O- eſt, e. Liv. Xxx. 24. 

rat. 2. in Rull. u. 9 e 


pry We arriving 
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arriving in ſight of Carthage, were ſtopt, and 
ſeized by order of the Senate and People, who 
could not ſuffer ſo fine a prey to eſcape them. 


They were always for gaining in any manners 
and whatſoever it coſt them. The. *- inhabi- 


tants of Carthage, many ages after, owned, 


as St. Auguſtin tells us, on an, occaſion parti- 
cular enough, that they had not degenerated 


from their forefathers in this point. 


Theſe were not the only. vices of the Car- 
chaginians. They had always ſomething cruel 
and ſavage in their humour and genius, an 
haughty and imperious air, a kind of fero- 
city, which in the firſt emotions of anger 
hearkening to neither reaſon nor remonſtrance, 
brutally hurried them on to the laſt exceſſes 
and violences. The People, timorous and 
crouching i in their fears, were fierce and cruel 
in their rage, and at the ſame time that they 
abjectly trembled in the ſight of their magi- 
ſtrates, in their turn made all in ſubjection to 


| themſelves tremble. 


We here ſee the difference education makes 
between nation and nation. The people of 
Athens, a city always conſidered as the centre 
of politeneſs and erudition, were naturally 


very jealous of their wachen. and difficult 


- 7 moantebank gui true; v and ge 57 


the inhabitants of Carthage ſays St. Auguſtin, 't 


= 
#0 tell them their moſt ſecret were all unjuſt.” Vili 


thoughts, if they would come 
to hin on a certain day. 27 * 


- #bey my all a 1 


told then, t they all 
thought to buy as cheap, 
and ſell as dear, as they 
could. They unanimouſly a- 
greed laughing, that it was 


tis emere, & care vendere. 
In quo dicto leviſſimi Sce- 
nici omnes tamen conſcien- 
tias invenerunt ſuas, eique 
vera & tamen improviſa di- 


centi admirabili favore plan 


ſerunt. S. Augeftin. De 


"ny Xith, 3. 


to 
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to manage: but they had however 4 fund ß 
goodneſs and humanity, which made them com- 
paſſionatetothe misfortunes of others, and ſuffer 
o faults of their leadets with patience and le- 

| - Cleon one day denianded, that the aſ- 
ſenbly* ſhould be diſmiſſed, becauſe he had a 
ſacrifice to offer, and ſome Friends to entertain, 

The people only laughed, and withdrew. At 
Carthage, ſays Plutarch, ſuch a liberty had 
coſt him his life. 

Livy makes a Ie reflection on the occaſion Liv. xxit. 
of Terentius Varro's return to Rome after the 61. | 
battle of Cannæ, which had been loft by his ill 1 
conduct; he was received by all the orders of Þ 
the ſtate, who went out to meet him, and " 
thanked him for not deſpairing of the Com-. | ; 
monwealth; him, ſays the hiſtorian, who would 
have had nothing to expect but immediate exe- 
curion,! had he been General at Carthage. 

And indeed, at Carthage there was a ttibunal 
expreſsly eſtabliſhed for calling the Generals to 
an account for their conduct, and they were 

made to anſwer for the events of war. Ba 

ſucceſs was puniſhed there as a crime agai 
the ſtate ; and a commander who had loſt a bat- 
tle, was almoſt ſure to loſe his life at a gibbet 
on his return ſo hard- hearted was the diſpoſi · 
tion of that People, ſo violent, cruel, barba-x 
rous, and always ready to ſhed the blood of = 21 
tizens, as well as that of ſtrangers. ' The un- | 
heard-of torments which they made Regulus 

ſuffer are a proof of this; and their hiſtory 
abounds with examples of the ſame kind, that 


give horror. | = | 
They carried this ferocity of character into 
the worſhip of the Gods, which, one would 


think, ſhould ſoften the manners "of the moſt _ 
ſavage, 7 inſpire ſentiments of humanity | 9 
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Q. Curt. 
iv. 3. 


uſtin. 
1 6. 


INE eee 
and mercy great calamities, as in the time 


9 RE [N Us E aride human victims to 
the 


anger of their gods; an action, 
which deſerved the name of ſacrilege, much 
more than that of ſacrifice 2 Sacrilegium verius, 
quam Saerum. (a) They ſacrificed a, great 
number of children to them, without pity for 
an age which excites compaſſion in the moſt 
cruel enemies; ſeeking a remedy for their mit- 
fortunes in the greateſt iniquity, and uſing bar- 


barity to appeaſe their gods. 


Diodorus relates an example of this crvelty, 
which cannot be read without horror. When 
Agathocles was upon the point of beſieging 


Carthage, the inhabitants of that city, ſeeing 


ang” 
ger. Reip. 
p. 169 
I 7 I, 


themſelves reduced to the laſt extremity, im- 
puted their misfortune to the juſt wrath of Sa- 
turn againſt them; becauſe inſtead of children 
of the firſt quality, which they uſed to ſacrifice 
to him, they had fraudulently ſubſtituted the 


children of ſlaves and ſtrangers in their ſtead. 
To make amends for this pretended, crime, 


they ſacrificed two hundred children of the beſt 
families of Carthage to that god; beſides which, 
more than three hundred. citizens offered them- 
ſelves voluntarily as victims. : 
Ls this, ſays Plutarch, adoring the gods? Is 
it having an idea of chem, that does them 
much honour, to ſuppoſe them deſirous of 
laughter, appeaſed with human blood, and ca- 
pai ot exacting and approving ſuch ſacrifices? 


(a) Cum peſte laborarent, miſericordiam provocat) aris 
cruenta ſacrorum religione & admovebant, pacem deorum 
ſcelere pro remedia uſi ſunt. ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, 
Quippe homines ut victimas pro quorum vita Dii maximè 
immolabant, & impuberes ui ſolent. Fuſtin. 16. 
aus #tas etiam hoſtium 

Could 
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Could one believe mankind ſuſceptible of ſuch ' 
an exceſs of madneſs and phrenzy? Men have 
not cotnmonly ſo total a contradiction to all: 
that is moſt facred in nature ii their co 
ſition. To facrifice, to ſlaugliter their ch. = 
dren with their on hands; to throw them in- 
to flaming furnaces in cool blood ; (9 to ſtifle 
their cries and ſhrieks;. leſt” a v ictim offered 
with a bad grace ſhould offend Saturn; what 
horrors are theſe} Sentiments fo unnatural, ſo 
barbarous, and however adopted by whole na- 
tions, and by nations remarkable for the wiſ- | | 
dom. of their conſtitations of government; the g 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Seythians, ; | 
and even the Greeks-and Rothans, and fancti- | 
fied by the conſtant practice bf many ages, 
could only be inſpired by him; who was 2 
murtherer from the beginning. _— deli ty 


only in the degradation, ws” and 


Fen men peg =o 
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Treaties concluded between the Was! my TH 
-  thaginians before the firſt Punic war, 


HE treaties „it 1 repugt ti ths place 


will de of ſome uſe for ſhewihg the con- 
den of che two States, eſpecially in reſpect to 


commerce, at the time they were made. We T 
are principally Wann to Polybius for pre- 
ſerving them. 


| Fi Treat — 2d cen. 


''This firſt treaty was made in the time of A R, erte 
the firſt Conſuls that were created after the en- oy 


2) Blenditits & ofcutis [matres} com . vagitum, 
ne Obie hoftix immolaretur. inuc. 115 
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' Polyb. fil pulſion of the Kings. It is as follows, ſays Po- 
176—178 2 as near as it was poſſible for me to inter- 


t it: for the Latin of thoſe times was ſo dif- 
erent from that now ſpoke, that the moſt ex- 
pert find it difficult to underſtand certain things. 
* Between the Romans and their allies on one 
„ ſide, and the Carthaginians and their allies 
& on the other, there ſhall be an alliance upon 
„ theſe conditions. Neither the Romans nor 
<< their allies ſhall navigate beyond the ® Hine 
Promomory, except driven by ſtorms, or 
< conſtrained by enemies. That in caſe they 
A are forcibly. driven thither, they ſhall not be 
e allowed either to buy or take any thing ex- 
e cept what is ſtrictly neceſſary for refitting 
< their ſhips, or the worſhip of the gods, that 
s to ſays for ſacrifices 3 and that they ſhall 
 *© depart in fixe days. That the merchants: 
* ſhall pay no duty, except thoſe to the crier 
* and the regiſter : that whatever is ſold in the 
e preſence of thoſe two witneſſes, the public 
<* ſhall be obliged to make good to the ſeller, 
* That if any Roman ſhall land in the part of 
Sicily, ſubject to the Carthaginians, ſtrict 
& juſtice ſhall be done him in all things. That 
„the Carthaginians ſhall. ceaſe to commit ah 
< ravages in the countries of the Antiates, Ar- 
«<< deates, Laurentini, Circeii, Tarracini, and 
<< of all the people of Latium ſubject to the 
Romans. That they ſhall do no hurteven to 
& ſuch cities there, as are not in the dependance 
of the Romans. That in caſe they take any 
<< of them, "they ſhall reſtore them entire to 
the Romans. That they ſhall build no fort 
8 in the country of the Latines: and that if 


Mere this Promontory cities nentioned in the follow- 
was, is not exattly Fnown; ing treaty is as uncertain. © 
and ihe fituation if the 7200 | 

they 
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4 they enter it in arms, N ſhall not 50 the 
36 night i in it. . 


A 7 — 5 


| This Sond treaty was made an hundred a. A. R. 407: 

ſixty years after the firſt, in the Conſulſhip of Ant. C345 
Valerius Corvus, and Popillius Lænas. It dif- 

fers in ſome things from the former. The 

inhabitants of Tyre and Utica with their al- 

<< Hes are included in this treaty. Two cities 

little known, Maſtia and Tarſejum, are ad- 

„ ded to the fine Promontory, beyond which 

«© the Romans were not to navigate. It ſays, 
that if the Carthaginians take an ny city in the 

country of the Latines not ſubject to the Ro- 

mans, they ſhall keep the money and pri- 

“ ſoners, but fhall not ſettle in it, and ſhall 

< reftore it to the Romans That the Romans 

* ſhall not traffick nor build any city either in 

** Sardinia or Africa.— That at Carthage and 

** in the part of Sicily, poſſeſſed by the Car- 

0 thaginians, the Romans ſhall have the ſame 

46 rights and privileges in reſpect to trade, as 5 

*- the citizens.” Livy, who Fas not bs: es 1 vii. 

the firſt treaty, gives us no particulars of this, 27. 

and contents himſelf with ſaying, That Am- 

** baſſadors from Carthage being arrived at 

Rome to make a treaty of alliance and amity * 

4 with the Romans, it was e con- 

55 —_ with meme”. 


| Third Treaty, * r 
+ Only Livy mentions this rreaty, and fays but A.R. 447- 
few'words of it. The treaty with the Car- I . f. 
* thaginians was renewed this year for the third _ 
time, and preſents were made with politeneſs 
* and amity to the Ambaſſadors, who came to 


Rome on that occaſion.” 
Cc 3 Fourth 
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A. R. 474 


Ant. C. 278. 


Liv. Epit 
xili. 


Polyb. iii. 


180. 
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Ka _ Fourth Treaty. g e e 
About the time that Pyrrhus made a deſcent 
into Italy, the Romans made a treaty with the 


Carthaginians, wherein the ſame articles, as in 


the former, are agreed on, with the following 
additions. That if the one or the other 


-<6 ſhould make an alliance with Pyrrhus, this 


** clayſe ſhould be inſerted: in it; that in cafe 
< either of them ſhould be attacked, . the other 
* ſhould be at liberty to give them aid. That 
* which ever of the two ſtates ſhould be at- 
* tacked, the Carthaginians ſhould always fur- 
<< niſh ſhips, as well for the tranſportation of 
«« ſoldiers and proviſions, as for battle: but 
<< that each ſhould pay their own troops. 
That the Carthaginians ſhould aid the Re- 
«mans even by ſea, if neceflary. That no 
<< ſhip's crew ſhould be forced to quit it againſt 
r 

It was probably in conſequence of this treaty, 
that Mago, the General of the Carthaginians, 


who was then at ſea, came, by order of his 
maſters, to acquaint the Senate of the pain they 


were in, to ſee Italy attacked by a powerful 
King, and to offer the Romans an hundred and 
twenty ſhips, in order to enable them to defend 
themſelves with a foreign aid againſt a foreign 
power. The Senate received him very graci- 
ouſly, and expreſſed abundance of gratitude for 
the good will of the Carthaginians z but did 
not accept their offer; adding, that the Roman 
people entered into no wars, but ſuch as they 


were capable of ſuſtaining and terminating with 


their own arms. 


Theſe treaties, eſpecially the 61ſt, give. us 


_ occaſion to make ſome obſervations upon the 


condition of the two ſtates, By the firſt treaty, 
. | it 
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it appears, that at the time it was concluded, = 
the Carthaginians were much more powerful than 
the Romans. Beſides the great extent of their 
territories in Africa, they had conquered all 
Sardinia with part of Sicily, and were abſolute 
maſters of the ſea, which enabled them to give 
other nations the law, and to preſeribe them the 
bounds, beyond which they were not to carry 
their navigation. But Rome, which at that 
time had not long thrown off the yoke of regal 
power, was ſtill ſtruggling with her neighbours, 
and faw her dominion confined within very 
narrow bounds. This infant ſtate, weak as it 
was, ſeemed however to have began to give 
Carthage umbrage, and matter of diſquiet. Ac- 
cordingly, at the ſame time that ſhe kept as fair 
as poſſible on the one ſide with the Romans, ih 
courting their alliance, and giving them and 
their allies all the ſecurity they could defire, on 
the other, by limiting their navigation, ſhe took 
wiſe meaſures to prevent them from having too 
much knowledge of the condition and affairs of 
Africa, However that were, the alliance with 
Rome was of great advantage to the maritime 
cities of their allies, as it ſecured them againſt 
the invaſions of à people ſo powerful by fea as 
WE of Cinhagy+ 12 it 75 ond yh ns 
This ſame treaty informs us alſo, that from 
the time of the kings there were citizens of 
Rome that applied 'themſelves to traffiek. And 
this was abſolutely neceſſary in a ſtate, which _ 
was obliged to have tecourſe to others for the = 
neceflaries of life, and eſpecially for corn and | 
Other proviſions. This is ſeldom mentioned by 8 
hiſtorians, Livy ſpeaks of the election of a A. R. 259. 
magiſtrate, who was to be charged with the care Liv. ii. 27. 
of proviſions, and to eſtabliſh a ſociety of fac- 
tors. In proceſs of time commerce was one of 

9 C4 the 
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the principal ſources of the riches, which the 
Romans acquired; in effect either of following 


it themſelves, or putting out their money to 


Plut. in 
Cat. p. 349 


intereſt in trading ſhips, as Cato the Cenſor did. 
In his life mention is made of fifty dealers, who 
ſent fifty ſnips to ſea: That famous (a) Roman 
eſteemed, and uſed this method of acquiring 
riches. Cicero explains himſelf more clearly 
upon this head, as I have already obſerved elſe- 
where. (4) As to trade, ſays he, when it is 
great, and extenſive, and by bringing in from 
all parts a great abundance of things uſeful to 
life, gives every one the means of ſupplying 


themſelves with what they want; it is not to be 


blamed, eſpecially when carried on withoutfraud 


and impoſition, It is even-meritorious and lau- 
dable, if thoſe, who apply themſelves to it, 
are not infatiable, and content themſelves with 


_ reaſonable gains. | 


It is therefore certain, | the Romans uſed 
navigation at the beginning of the Republic, at 


leaſt for trade. They afterwards applied them- 


ſelves to it even for war, as Mr. Huet obſerves 


in his Hiſtory of Commerce. In the 417th 


year of Rome, the Romans having overcome 
the Antiates, prohibited them all trade by ſea, 
took (c) from them all their ſhips, burnt a part 


of them, and carried the reſt up the Tiber to 


rere, ni tam 


Rome, where they were laid up in the place 


propriated to the keeping and building of ſhips. 
(% Et interdum przftare eſt admodum vituperanda. 


populo, mercaturis rem quæ- 
ericulolum ſet. 
Cat. Init. lib. de re ruſtica. 

(5) Mercatura, fi tenuig 
eſt, ſordida putanda eſt. Sin 


magna & copioſa, multa un- 
dique apportans, multiſque 


ſine vanitate impertiens, non 


vi, 14. 


Atque etiam, fi ſatiata quæſ- 


tu, vel contenta potĩius — 
videtur jure optimo poſſe 


laudari. Offic. i. 151. 


(e) Naves Antiatium, par- 
tim in navalia Romz ſu 


- 


ducta, partim incenſæ. Liv. 


This 
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This is a proof that the Romans in thoſe times 
applied themſelves to naval affairs. In the 
443d year of Rome the place of Duumviri is 

8 mentioned, whoſe (a) office was to fit out, re- 

pair, and keep up the fleet. In the year 470, Freinſh. 
the Romans had a fleet of ten ſhips at ſea com- xii. 7, &8. 
manded by the Duumvir Valerius. It was in- 
ſulted by the Tarentines, which gave occaſion 

ſor the war with that people, 

Ir appears from the laſt treaty concluded in 
the time of Pyrrhus, and the filence of hiſto- 
rians in reſpect to the navy of the Romans be- 

fore the Punic wars, that till then the Romans 
had thought little of maritime affairs, though 
they had not totally neglected them; ſo that 
if it were neceſſary to have a conſiderable fleet 

for a war, they were not in a condition to fit 
one out: and it was for that reaſon they ſtipu- 
lated, that the Cyrthaginogne ſhould ſupply them 
dee ſhips. 

- Treaties and alliances were made from time 
to time, as we ſee here, between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, but no real amity ever ſub- 
fiſted between them. They feared, and perhaps 
mutually hated, each other. Their refuſal of 

the aid in the laſt place, which Carthage of- 
fered the Romans againſt Pyrrhus, argues a peo- 
ple averſe to having any obligations to the Car- 
thaginians, and who then perhaps foreſaw a rup- 
ture. Accordingly the laſt treaty between the 
two ſhaces was 100 es by hs: firſt Punic 
. 
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(a) 1. imperia eo anno ee navales claſſi Ore 
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ROMAN HISTORY 
_ Continued... 


HIS book contains the hiſto of the 

firſt Punic war, which continued twenty- 

four years, from the 488th to the 5ogth 
year of Rome. 


e 


Aid granted by tbe Romans to the Atme en 
againſt the Carthaginians oecaſions the firſt Pu- 
nic war. The Conſul Appius goes to Sicily. He 
defeats Hiero, and enters Meſſina. beats 
the Cartbaginians, and leaving a ſtrong garriſon 
at Meſſina, returns to Rome, and has the bo- 
nour of a triumph. Cenſus compleated, Inſti- 
tution of gladiatorial combats. Veſtals puniſhed. 
Two new Conſuls go to Sicily. Treaty — 
between Hiero and the Romans. Puniſhment of 
ſoldiers who bad ſurrendered themſelves is the 
enemy in a cowardly manner, The Conſuls re- 
turn to Rome. Triumph of Valerius : firſt ſun- 
dial at Rome. Nail driven on account of the 
Plague. New colonies. The Romans, in con- 
junction with the troops of Syracuſe, beſiege 
Agrigentum, A battle is fought, in which the | 

| Caribaginians 


The Occas10N of, &c. _. 
Caribaginians are entirely defeated. The city « 
is taken after a fiege of ſeven month: Perfidy 
of Hanno in regard to his mercenary. ſoldiers, 
He is recalled, and Amilcar ſent to ſucceed bim. 
De Romans build and man a fleet, in order to 
diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea with'the Car- 
thaginians. The Conſul Cornelius and ſeventeen 
Hips are taken, and carried to Carthage. . The 
reſt of the fleet beats the Carthaginian General. 
Famous naval victory gained by Duilius near 
_ the coaſt of Myle. His triumph. Emnpedition 
againſt Cor ſica and Sardinia, Conſpiracy at 
Rome fuppreſſed in its birth, | 


H is now going to open a new 
ſeries of things, and events to become 
far greater, and more important, than they 
have hitherto been. During the five hundred 
years from the building of Rome, the Romans 
have been employed in ſubjecting the ſtates of 
Italy, (ſome by the force of arms, others 
treaties and alliances,) and laying the founda- 
tions of an empire, which is to comprehend 
almoſt the whole univerſe. They are now 
going to reap the fruit of their domeſtic con- 
queſts, by the addition of foreign ones to them, 
which will begin by Sicily and the neighbouring 
iflands ;/then like a conflagration that perpetu- 
ally gains ground, they will go on in the Spains, 
Africa, Afia, Greece, and the Gauls: conqueſts, 
which, notwithſtanding their vaſt extent, will 
coſt them leſs time than that of Italy alone. | 
A body of Campanian adventurers, who 4d grant- 
were in the pay of Agathocles the tyrant of Si- cher ene 
cily, having entered the city of Meſſana, which 75%, Ro- 
with a little variation is now Meſſina, ſoon after mans 4. 
put ſome of the inhabitants to the ſword, drove 5717 
out the reſt, married their wives, - ſeized all 5; e. 


their cafongfth 


28 


Frft Punic their effects, and remained ſole maſter 


war. 
Polyb. l. i. 
11. 


[4 


% 
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place, which was very important. 
ſumed the name of Mamertine. 
After a Roman legion by their example and 


aid, as we have related in the preceding volume, 


had treated the city of Rhegium in the ſame 

manner, the Mamertines, ſupported by thoſe 
allies, became very powerful, and gave the 
Syracuſans and Carthaginians, between whom 
the dominĩons of Sicily were then divided, much 
diſquiet. That power was of ſhort duration. 

The Romans, as ſoon as they had put an end to 
the war with Pyrrhus, having taken vengeance 
of the perfidious legion, that had ſeized Rhe- 
gium, and reſtored the place to its antient inha- 
bitants, the Mamertines continuing alone and 
without ſupport, were no longer in a condition 
to oppoſe the forces of the Syracuſans. The 
ſenſe of their weakneſs, and the view of the 


approaching danger, wherein they were, of 


falling into the hands of their enemies, obliged 
them to have recourſe to the Romans, and to 
ir aid. But Hiero did not give 
them time to take breath. He attacked them 
vigorouſly, and gained a conſiderable victory 
over them, by which he ſaw himſelf in a con. 
dition to reduce them to ſurrender at diſcretion. 
But an unforeſeen aid extricated them out of 
this extremity. 

HFannibal, General of the Cartliaginians, | 


who was accidentally at that time at the iſlands 


of Lipara near Sicily, having received advice 
of Hiero's victory, apprehended, that if he 
ſhould entirely ruin Meſſana, the power of the 


Syracuſans would become formidable to his 


* The names Hannibal, at Carthage. It were edhf | 
Aſarubal, Adberbal, Henne, fp. tell the reader, that this 
and the like were verycommon it not the great Hannibal. 

at 
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country. For this reaſon, he immedincly pid 
Hiero a viſit ; and under pretext of 
lating him upon his victory, he. dekyed him 
ſome days, and prevented him from ſetting 
out directly for Meſſana, as he intended. In 
the mean time he entered the city firſt: himſelf; 
and finding that the Mamertines were inclined” 
to ſurrender to the conqueror, he diſſuaded 
them from it, by promiſing them Powerful 
aids, and even making part of his e im- 
mediately enter their city. 
Hiero, perceiving that he had ſuffered BAY 5 
ſelf to be over-reached, and that he was not in 
a condition. to beſiege Meſſana after the rein- 
forcement which had juſt entered it, thought 
fit to return to Syracuſe, where he was received 
with the univerſal joy of the inhabitants, and 
declared King, as [ have related elſewhere with r. x; 
greater extent. 2 "Fu. 
Alfter Hiero's retreat the Men reſumed 
courage, and began to deliberate upon the 
choice they had to make. But they could not 
agree amongſt themſelves. Some affirmed | 
that ĩt was neceflary to put themſelves under 
the protection of the Carthaginians without unit 
< the leaſt heſitation : that it was for their ad. 
vantage to do, ſo on many accounts, beſides 
* jts being become neceſſary, as they had re- 
«ceived their troops into the city. Others 
% maintained, on the contrary, that the Ma- 
< mertines bad no li de Kar from the Cartha- 
ginians, than from Hiero. That it was to 
run headlong into voluntary ſlavery, to con- 
*« fide in a Republic, that had a powerful 
«fleet upon the coaſts of 1 was actually 
6 „in ſſeſſion of a great part of the iſland, 
had long e to make herſelf miſtreſs 
6 «of the reſt. 87 hat conſequently, the nes | 
choice 


= 
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| ce choice they could wake with fafety, was to 
<< implore the aid of the Romans, a people as 
4 invincible in war, as faithful in their engage- 
< ments, who had not a foot of land in Sicily, 
*© had no fleet, nor any ience in naval af- 
« fairs, and kad an intereſt to prevent 
<< as well the Syracuſans as Carthaginians from 
becoming too in Sicily. That ſaſtly, 
<< ag they had already ſent Ambaffadors to 
< Rome, in order to put themſelves under the 
protection of the Roman People, it would 
© be a kind of inſult to change their reſolution 
& on a ſudden, and to have recourſe to others. 
Whilſt things were in this condition at Meſ- 
ſana, the affair was deliberated upon at Rome 


which had for Conſuls at that tim 
A. R. 488. Arrius Clavpius Caves. 


Ant. C. 264. M. FuLvius FLAcecus. 


The Renen, The Roman Senate conſidering this affair in 
People de. its different lights, found ſome difficulty in it. 
termine to On the one fide it appeared ſhameful and un- 
ne, worthy of the Roman virtue, openly to take 
tins, upon them the defence of traitors and villains, 
Polyb. who were directly in the fame predicament with - 
— 11. thoſe of Rhegium, whom they had juſt puniſh- 
vill. 381. ed ſo ſeverely. On the other fide, it was of the 
laſt importance to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 
the Carthaginians, who, not content with their 
s in Africa and Spain, had made them- 
; ſelves maſters of all the iſlands in the ſeas of 
Sardinia and Etruria, and would ſoon undoubt- 
edly poſſeſs themſelves of all Sicily, if Mefla- 
na were abandoned to them. Now the diſtance 
from tfience into Italy was not great, and to 
leave the entrance open, was in ſome mea- 
fure to invite ſo powerful an enemy thither. 

1 | The 


CL Aupius, Furivivs,: Conſfuls gs 
The Senate was beſides offended that the Car- 
es inians had aided the Tarentines. " 

heſe reaſons, how ſtrong ſoever thay . 

peared, could not determine them to decla 

the eee the motives of honour and 
juſtice prevailed on this occaſion aver thoſe of 
intereſt and policy. But the People were not ſa 
delicate. In the aſſembly, which was held upon 


this occaſion, it was reſolved to aid the Mamer- 


tines. The Conſul Appius Claudius, who had 754 cn 
diſpatched before him one of the Fribunes of n 
his army, named Claudius alſo, to conciliate 
the favour of the inhabitants of Meſſana, fet out 
with his army. In the mean time the Mamer- 
rines, partly by menaces and partly byfurprize, 
drove the governor, who commanded for the 
Carthaginians, out of the citadel. His im- 
-udence and cowardice: coſt him his life; for 
was hanged at his return to Carthage. The 
Carthaginians, in order to retalce Meſſana, 
made a fleet advance near Pelorus, and placed 
their infantry on the other ſide. At the ſame 
time Hiero, to take advantage of the occaſion, 
for driving che Mamertines entirely out of Si- 
cily, made an alliance with the Cart 
3 ſet o from spule to Joi ” 
t 

During that time, Appius bad W i. 
with the utmoſt diligence ta aid the: Mamer- 4—11. 
tines. He had the ſtreight Meſſana to paſs. 
The enterprize was dangerous, or mare pro- 
perly {| „raſh, and even, according t 
all the rules of probability, impoſſible. The 
Romans had no ho. and only boats of a groſs - 
ſtructure, which might be — almoſtta - 
the canoes. of the. Indians, For this ſeems to 
be implied by the term caudicarie naves, which 
the antients uſe os Ra: fact I am 

now 


4s 


* 
S 


Appius 
gains 4 
vwiftor 


Meſſana. 


Zonar. 


viii. 324. 
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A-R. 48. now relating: and from thence came the Con: 
Ar O. ass. (als ſurname Cauder. The Carthaginians, on 


the contrary, had a fleet well manned and very 
numerous. Appius in this difficulty, Which 
would have diſconcerted any other, had recourſe 
to ſtratagem. Not being able to paſs the 
ſtreight where the Carthaginians had poſted 

themſelves, he made a feint of abandoning the 
enterprize, and of marching back towards 
Rome, with all the troops he had to embark. 
Upon that news the enemy, whoblockaded Meſ- 


ſianna on the ſide next the ſea, having retired as 


if there was nothing farther to apprehend, the 
Conſul, taking advantage of their abſence and 
the darkneſs of the night, paſſed the ſtreight, 
and arrived in Sicily. I Lobby 
We ſee here the terrible effects, with which a 
fault that ſeems ſlight at firſt, may be attended. 
Had the Carthaginians prevented his paſſing, 
as they might very eaſily have done, and made 
themſelves maſters of Meſſana, which was art 
inevitable conſequence of it, the Romans per- 
haps might never have been capable of landing 
in Sicily, nor in conſequence of making all the 
conqueſts, that acquired them the empire of the 
univerſe. But Providence, that had allotted it 
to them, opened them the way to it on this oc- 
caſion. It is remarkable, that this bold ſtep of 
Appius, is the firſt made by the Romans out of 


V. | | | 
The place where he landed was not far from 
the camp of the Syracuſans. He exhorted his 


over Hier, troops to charge it at unawares, aſſuring them 
and enters Of victory in the ſurprize wherein they would 


find the enemy. It happened as the Conſul 
had promiſed. Hiero, who expected nothing 
ſo little, had ſcarce time to draw up his troops 
in battle. His cavalry had ſome advantage at 
wor * 8 firſt; 
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firſt; but the Roman infantry having charged A: R. 488, 
the groſs of his army, ſoon broke and put it en- * * 

tirely to the rout. Appius, after having cauſed 

the dead bodies of the enemy to be ſtript of 

their ſpoils, entered Meſſana, where he was re- 

ceived as a preſerver, come from heaven; and 

made the joy of the Mamertines the greater and 

the more ſenſible, as they had ſcarce any hopes 

of ſuch an event. Hiero ſeeing himſelf de- 
feated, almoſt before he ſaw the enemy, as he 

afterwards Aid himſelf, and ſuſpecting, that the 

Carthaginians had given up the paſſage of the 

ſtraight to the Romans, and diſguſted long be- 

fore by the perfidy of that people, made his 

troops decamp the next night with as little noiſe 

as poſſible, and returned to Syracuſe with great 

diligence, _ 

Appius freed from: all a prehenfions on that He bears 
ſide, thought proper to take the advantage of /e Car- 
the terror, which the noiſe of this firſt victory 9 
had ſpread even amongſt the Carthaginians. Ac- 
cordingly he marched to attack them in their 
camp, which ſeemed inacceſſible; as well by its 
natural ſituation, as the intrenchments, with which 

it was fortified. + And he was actually repulſed 

and obliged to retire with ſome Joſs. The Car- 
thaginians, who conſidered this haſty retreat, as 
an effect of their bravery, and the enemy's fear, 
purſued them, This was what the Conſul ex- 
pected. - He faced about; on which the for- 
tune of the battle changed with the ſituation of 
the place. Their own courage was now all 
that either ſide had to truſt to. The Carthagi- 
nians did not long maintain their ground before 
the Romans. A great number of them were 
killed. Some eſcaped into their camp, others 
into the neighbouring cities, and they did not - 

Vor. IV. D dare 
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Rome. 
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2 dare to quit their intrenchments, as long as 


48. 
— Appius continued in Meſſana. | 
Seeing himſelf in conſequence maſter of the 
field, he ravaged the whole flat country withouc 
oppoſition, and burnt the villages of the allies 
Zonar. of the Syracuſans. So general a conſternation 
viii. 384. inſpired him with the bold deſign of approach - 
ing Syracuſe itſelf, Several battles enſued with 
very various ſucceſs, in one-of which the Con- 
ful was in great danger. He had recourſe upon 
this occaſion to ſtratagem. He diſpatched an 
officer to Hiero, as if to treat of peace. The 
King willingly hearkened to that propoſal. They 
had ſeveral inter views, and during thoſe confe- 
rences, Appius inſenſibly retrieved the bad ſtep 
he had made. Other propoſals paſſed between 
ſome private perſons of the two armies. The 
Syracuſans ſeemed to deſire peace: but the Kin 
would not hear of it then; probably becauſe 
the Conſul, when out of danger, became more 
| difficult, = ane” | 
Appizs Theſe different motions t t part 
returns to of the year. The Conſul — Or ar 
in which he left a ſtrong garriſon, capable of 
ſecuring the city, and then went over to Rhegi- 
um, in order to return to Rome. He was re- 
ceived there with great applauſes and univerſal 
Joy. His triumph over Hiero and the Cartha- 
ginians was celebrated with the greater ſolemnity 
and concourſe of people, as it was the firſt that 
— been obtained over nations e the 
e At the clofing of the Cenſus this year by the 
of t * Cenfors Cn. Cornelius and C. Marcius, the num- 
Cenſus. ber of the citizens was found to be two hundred 


xvi. 40 an exceeding great number, and which ſeoms 
** incredible, 
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incredible, when we reflect the uninter- * R. 496 
rupted ſeries of wars from * — . 

Rome, and the frequent plagues no leſs deftruc- 
tive than battles. One can never fufficiently ad. 
mire the wife policy of the Romans for repair. | 
ing all theſe loſſes, which was by incorporating 


— numbers of the people of the conquered 
into the - body of the Commonwealth: 


a policy eſtabliſned from the reign of Romulus, 
and afterwards practiſed with unalterable perfe- 
verance, which was the principal. _— of the 
greatneſs of Rome, and — much 
to render her invincible, by making er ſu - 
perior to ſo many defeats, of which ſome ſeem 

| ed to make her eternal ruin inevitable. 

This ſame year gave birth to a cruel and fielen, 
ſavage cuſtom, ek however became very 7 RY — 
common in proceſa of time, wherein the ſhed- gladiators, 
ding of human blood, in the combats of the 

gladiators, was conſidered as the moſt agreeable , 

ſight that could be exhibited to the Roman 

People. It was introduced by the two brothers 

M. and D. Junius Brutus, to do honour to the 

funeral of their father. I ſhall fay ſomething. 

on this head at the end of this volume. 

The veſtal Capparonia, convicted of break - % 
ing her vow of chaſtity, prevented the puniſh. ** ne. 
ment by hanging herſelf. The corrupter arid 5 
accomplices were patiihed according to tlie 
laws. 

M'. Varteros Max1iMus. A. R. 49. 
M. OT «ciL1vs CR agus. oe 
The preceding year Rome had been obliged 750e two 
wo ſend one of the two Conſuls againſt _=_ e 
volted ſlaves of Volfinii in Tuſcany. bis Palyb. 
year, not being N by other wars, he 16, 17, 
2 


* 
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2 1 4 made the two new Conſuls go to Sicily. They 
Freinſh. aàcted there in great concert, ſometimes uniting, 
xvi. 43 and ſometimes dividing their troops; beat the 
Fear. Carthaginians and Syracuſans on ſeveral occa- 
w 285. ſions; and ſpread the terror of the Roman 
arms in ſuch a manner almoſt throughout the 
whole iſland, that the cities ſent from all ſides 
to make their ſubmiſſion to the Conſuls: their 
number amounted in all < ſixty ſeven, amongſt 
which were * Tauromenium and Catina, two 
ER On Th 
Treaty con- Such ſpeedy ſucceſs induced them to advance 
— be. towards Syracuſe in order to beſiege it. Hiero, 
Hiero and who doubted his own forces, and thoſe of the 
the Ro- Carthaginians, and relied ſtill leſs upon the faith 
mann. of the latter, and who had a ſecret inclination 
for the Romans, in effect of the eſteem univer- 
fally conceived for their probity and juſtice, 
ſent deputies. to the Conſuls to treat of peace. 
The accommodation was ſoon concluded. It 
was too much deſired on both ſides to be long 
in negotiating. The conditions of the treaty 
were: That Hiero ſhould reſtore to the 
*© Romans the places he had taken from them 
or their allies; that he ſhould diſmiſs the 
© ©© priſoners without ranſom ; that he ſhould pay 
An hun- an hundred talents of ſilver for the expences 
% + of the war; that he ſhould remain in quiet 
crowns, © poſſeſſion of Syracuſe and the cities in its 
„ dependance.” The principal of theſe were 
Acræ, Leontium, Megara, Netinæ, and Tau- 
romenium. The treaty was ſoon after ratified 
at Rome. It was made only for fifteen years; 
but mutual eſteem, and good offices on both 
©'- ſides, rendered it perpetual. The Romans had 
no ally more faithful, nor friend more conſtant 


mol Now Taormina, or the eaftern coaft of Sicily. Catane, 
-than 
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than this Prince. Bringing him over from the 4. R. 489. / 

ſide of the Carthaginians was doing every thing. 53. 

He was of infinite advantage to them, eſpecially 

in reſpect to proviſions, the tranſportation of 

which was very difficult before, becauſe the 

Carthaginians were maſters of the ſea, which 

had put the Romans to abundance of inconve- 

rixnces the preceding rear. 

The Carthaginian General, who had failed. 

with a fleet to the aid of Syracuſe, which he 

expected to find beſieged, having received ad- 

vice of the treaty concluded between Hiero and 

the Romans, returned faſter than he came, 

The forces of the two new allies being united, 

they took a great number of cities from the Car- 

thaginians, - -; LS Eire Fw 
The Conſul Otacilius gave at that time an Paniſb- 

uſeful example of ſeverity, in reſpe& to mili- m2! of 

tary diſcipline, and very conformable to the % 8 

Roman genius. Some Roman ſoldiers, . on an ſurrende- 

occaſion of danger, had ſubmitted to paſs un- red tben- 

der the yoke, to preſerve their lives. When 7e ine - 

they rejoined. the army, the Conſul condemned e,, 

them to incamp ſeparately without the intrench- he enemy. 

ments, where they were in much leſs ſecurity Frontin. 

than the reſt of the army, being more expoſed ** 

to the incurſions of the enemy; beſides which 

it was a permanent diſgrace, that continually 

reproached them with their cowardice, and ani- 

madverted to them to wipe out the ſtain by ſome 


aon ef many onion 7 of pit 04 

The winter approaching, the Conſuls, after Triumph of 
having left ſufficient garriſons in the towns, re- Valerius: 
turned to Rome with the reſt of the troops. un dial. 
M'. Valerius, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

this campaign in a peculiar manner, received 

the honour of a triumph, in which a ſun- dial 

was carried, a new object to the Romans, who 
„„ „ till 
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A. R. u. till then had diſtinguiſhecd the hours, as the 


Ant · C. 263. 


Plin. vii. 


people do in the country, by che different height 
of the ſun. The ſun-dial was horizontal, and 
came from Catina. Valerius afterwards | 
it upon a pedeſtal near the tribunal of ha- 

rangues. He alſo cauſed a picture to be ſer up 

in the hall Hoſtilia, wherein his battle with 
Hiero and the Carthaginians was painted; which 

had not been done before, but afterwards be- 
came very common. (4) He was ſurnamed 
Meſſala, for having delivered the city of Meſ- 


| ſana from danger; which probably, after the 


departure of Appius Claudius, had been attack- 
ed again by Hiero and the Carthaginians. He 
was called at firſt Meſſana: which name was 
changed inſenſibly into that of Mæſſala. Sene- 
ca, no doubt through inadvertence, ſays, that 
this ſurname was given him for taking the city 
of Meſſana. = | 
I faid before, that clocks were not known at 
Rome before the Conſulſhip of Valerius. An 
ancient author, according to Pliny, gives the 
aſe of them a prior date, as early as the eleventh 
year before the war with Pyrrhus ; but Pliny 
himſelf invalidates this teſtimony. The (h) ſun- 
dial, which Valerius bronght to Rome, having 
been made for the climate of Catina, did not 
agree with that of Rome, nor; tell the hours 
right. About an hundred years after the Cen- 
ſor Marcius Philippus fet up a more regular 
one near that of Valerius. In that interval they 


(0) Primus ex familia Va- (3) Quod cam ad clima 
lJeriorum urbis Meſſanæ cap- Siciliz deſcriptum, ad horas 
tz in ſe tranſlato nom ine Rome non conveniret, Mar- 


— appellatus eſt, pau - cius 1 Cenſor aliud 


latimque vulgo permutante juxtà conſtituit. Cenſarin. 
literas, Meſſala dictus eſt, die natali, cap. 22. 4 
Senec. de brevit. Vit. e. 13. 8 
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became common enough at Rome, as appears 4. . 42. 
from a fragment of Plautus, that Aulus Gellius * * | 
has preſerved. e ep | 


U illum Dit perdant, at primartaregergarrs, 
Quigue adeo primus hic ſtatuit ſolarium, © 
Qui mibi comminuit miſero articulutim diem ! 
Nam me puero uterus hic erat ſolarium, yp 
Muli omnium iſtorum optumum & veriſſumum, 
{Jbi iſte monebat eſſe, niſi cum nibil erat. 
Nunc etiam quod eſt, non eſt, niſi ſoli lubet. 
 Ttaque adeo jam oppletum eſt oppidum flariis | 
3 ks Populi aridi reptani fame. | 


"This kind of dnl uus 6. 50 unn bag when c 
the ſun ſhined, Five years after the Cenſor- 4+ R. 595+ 
ſhip of Marcius, another Cenſor {Scipio Na- 
ſica) ſet up one, which ſerved both He day 
and night. It was called a Clephdra. It ſhewed 
all the hours by the means of water, and ſome  _ 
wheels that it turned. There is a deſcription Vitruv. 
of it in Vitruvius, who, as well as Athenæus ix. 9. 
and Pliny, aſcribes the invention of it to Cte- 
ſibius, a native of Alexandria, that lived under 
the two firſt Ptolemies. This Clepſydra dif- 
fered from that firſt uſed by the Greeks, and af- 
terwards by the Romans, to limit the time al- 
lowed the oraters to plead ; that was alſo uſed - 
in the (a) armies to regulate the four watches of 
the night, of which each was three hours, when 
the ſentinels were relieved. 


(a) Quia im Mile vide- fant diviſe vigilie, ut non 
batur in ſpeculis per totum amplids quam tribus horis 
noctem vigilantes fingulos nocturnis EG fit vi _ | 
permanere, ideo in quatuor Peget. de re mil. iii. 
partes 40 CLEPSY DRAM ey 


».! What 
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— What a difference there is between the an- 
tient clocks, either public or private, and ours! 
I do not know, whether we have a due ſenſe of 
ſo conſiderable a good, that includes ſo many 
conveniences: which certainly is not the effect 
of chance, but of God's beneficent attention to 
our wants. 
2 Chron. All the world knows, that the moſt antient 
xXx. 11. ſun- dial mentioned in hiſtory, is that of Ahaz 
King of Juda, on which the prophet Iſaiah 
2 the ſhadow of the ſun go back ten de- | 
e. 
Nail dri- : I return to our hiſtory... The plague conti. 
ven on 7 nuing to ſnhew itſelf in the city, a Dictator was 
_ *nominated for driving the nail, and putting a 
ſtop by that religious ceremony to the wrath of | 
the gods. 
Some colonies were alſo ſettled ; at Eſernigy 
Firmum, and Caſtrum, cities of Naples. 


3 L. PosTum1vs GEMELLUS, 
. K das ros VITULUS, 


"9 | Theſe two Conſuls had Sicily for their pro- 
nan in vince, but with only two legions, which ap- 
N peared ſufficient ſince the alliance with Hiero; 
— — and that diminution eaſed Rome conſiderably 
Siracuſe, on the ſide of proviſions, 

Hrn ib Having united their troops with thoſe of the 
N allies, they undertook the ſiege of Agrigentum, 
* 3 ; one of the ſtrongeſt places of Sicily. Its natu- 
fought, in ral ſituation and fortifications rendered it almoſt 
— e impregnable. The Carthaginians, who had 
Giant ai, foreſeen that the Romans, emboldened by the 
entirely conſiderable aids which they ſhould have from 
defeated. Hiero, would undoubtedly form ſome impor- 
Polyb. 1 tant enterprize, and that they would probably 


ns attack n had made choice of it for 
|  theip 
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their place of arms, and with that view had a 
ſtrengthened it abundantly with every thing ne- 
ceſſary for a good defence. They at firſt: had f 
ſent part of their troops into Sardinia, with de- 
ſign either to prevent or retard the paſſage of the 
Romans into Sicily. Finding that precaution 
ineffectual, they had made them return, and 
united them with a great body of auxiliary 
troops from Liguria, the Gauls, and eſpecially 
fon onen 
The Conſuls encamped within a mile from 
Agrigentum, and reduced the enemy to ſhut 
themſelves up within the walls. The corn was 
now ripe, and actually upon the ground. As 
it was manifeſt, that the ſiege would be of long 
continuance, the Roman ſoldiers, ſolely atten- 
tive to cutting and bringing off the grain, diſ- 
perſed themſelves farther, and with leſs precau- 
tion, than was conſiſtent with the proximity of 
a powerful enemy. This negligence was very 
near proving fatal to them, in the entire ruin 
of their army. Theè Carthaginians falling ſud- 
denly upon them, the foragers could not ſuſtain 
ſo warm an attack, and were put to the rout. 
The enemy then advanced to the camp of the 
Romans, and having divided their troops into 
two bodies, the one began to pull up the pali- 
ſades, whilſt the other attacked the guards poſt- 
ed there for the defence of the camp. Though 
the latter were much inferior in number to the 
Carthaginians, as they knew that to quit their 
poſt was capital with the Romans, they ſuſ- 
tained the charge with inconceivable reſolution. 
Abundance of them were killed, and ſtill more 
on the ſide of the enemy. This vigorous de- 
fence gave time for aid to arrive, when the 
Carthaginians, who were engaged, were broke, 
and put to the rout. Thoſe who had already 
r . 5 pulled 
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poo part of the paliſades, were ſurround- 
ed on all fides, and almoſt all cut to pieces; 
the reſt were purſued quite into the city. This 
action, in which — — valour of the 
Roman troops ret negligence, ren- 
- dered the enemy leſs diſpoſed to make ſallies, 
and the Romans more upon their guard in fo- 


Sallies accordingly were leſs frequent from 
| thenceforth ; and this determined the Conſuls to 
divide their armies into two great bodies, and 
to poſt them in the front of two parts of the 
city ; the one facing the temple of Eſculapius, 
aad the — Anau, 208) to Heraclea. 
T hey fortified the two camps with good lines of 
contravallation 'and — the firſt, 
to prevent ſallies; and the other to cut off the 
entrance of ſaccours or proviſions into the place. 
The ſpace between the two camps was occupied 
by guards, poſted at ſmall een ee 
„„ 
The Romans in all theſe operations had great | 
aids from the flates of Sicily, that had lately 
joined them, Their troops, in conjunction with 
thoſe of the Romans, formed an army of an 
hundred thouſand men. Convoys of proviſions 
were carried for them as — as Erbeſſa, from 
whence the Romans brought them into their 
camp, which was not very remote. In effect 
of theſe ſupplies they abounded with every 
thing neceſſary. 

The ſiege continued in this condition during 
almoſt five months, without any conſiderable 
action on either fide, nothing paſſing but ſome 
Night ſkirmiſhes. But in — mean time, the 
Carthaginians ſuffered exceedingly, becauſe be- 
ing at leaſt fifty thouſand ſhut up in the place, 
mw had conſumed almoſt all their Ron 
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and had no hopes, that any ſupplies could be A. R. 490. 
brought in; ſo good a guard did the Romans 
keep to ſhut up all the avenues. In conſequence 
the evils they already ſuffered, and thoſe 
which they apprehended were to come, Nee 
raged them entirely. 
__ «© Hannibal, the fon of Giſgo, who commune. 
ed in the place, had fent courier after courier to 
demand aids and provifions. At length Hanno 
arrived in Italy with fifty thouſand foot, fix 
thouſand horſe, and ſixty elephants. He landed 
at Lilybæum with his troops, from whence he 
marched to Heraclea. The inhabitants of Er- 
beſſa went thither to him, and promiſed to put 
their city into his hands, through which paſſed 
all the convoys for the Romans. Accordingly, 
by their help he made himſelf maſter of it; 
from whenceforth the beſiegers were no leſs dif- 
treſſed by the want of proviſions than the be- 
fieged. * were at lengtk reduced to ſuch 
extremities, that they deliberated more than 
once upon raiſing the ſiege z and they would 
have been *educed to do it, if Hiero, by at- 
tempting every kind of means, had not at laſt 
found one, for conveying ſome ſupplies to them, 
which gave them time to breathe, 85 
Hanno informed that the Romans were greatly 
diſtreſſed both by famine, and diſeaſes, which 
py generally the effect of it 3 and on the con- 
ſeeing his own troops in good condition, 
reſo ved to approach nearer the enemy, in order 
. bring them, if poſſible, to a battle. Ac- 
cordingly he marched from Heraclea with his 
whole army and fifty elephants, and made the 
Numidian cavalry advance before him, after 
having given them the neceſſary inſtructions for 
drawing the Romans into an ambuſcade. The 
Nami ans acquitted themſelves TRY of their 
Com- 
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499. commiſſion, and advanced to the camp of the 


* Conſuls, with an air of contempt, and a kind 
of inſult. . The Romans did not fail ta come 
out, and charge them immediately, The Nu- 
midians made ſome ſtand: and afterwards being 
broke, fled precipitately the ſame way that they 
knew Hanno was advancing. The Romans 
purſued them at the heels, till they came up to 
the main body of their army. The farther they 
were from the camp, the more difficult it was 
to retreat. Abundance of them, who on not 
get off, fell on the ſpot. | 
This ſucceſs giving Hanno hopes of a com- 
pleat victory, he ſeized an eminence, not above 
fifteen hundred paces from the Roman, camp, 
However, though the two armies were ſo near 
each other, they did not come to a battle till 
long after; bath ſides equally apprahending a0 
action, that could not but be deciſive he 
Romans in particular, being diſcouraged by the 
check their cavalry had received, kept cloſe 
within their camp : But when they w that 
their fear diſcouraged their allies, and on the 
contrary augmented the boldneſs of the enemy, 
they determined to march out. Hanno began 
then to fear on his ſide, and was in no haſte to 
fight. Two months paſſed in this manner * 
out any conſiderable action. 
At length, at the warm inſtances of ents 
bal, who informed him that the beſieged could 
not hold out againſt the famine, and that many 
of them went over to the enemy, he reſolved 
to give battle without farther delay, and agreed 
with Hannibal, that he ſhould make a cally at 
the ſame time. The Conſuls, who were ap- 
prized of this deſign, affected to remain quiet 
in their camps. This induced Hanno to offer 
them battle with more  haughtineſs, He ad- 
. vanced 
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vanced quite up to their intrenchments, and re- . R. 458. 
88 Ger — their abject timidity. The e 
Nomians contented themſelves with defending 
their camp, and only fkirmiſhed : which con- 
tinually augmented the ſecurity of the Cartha- 
ginians, and their contempt of the enemy. At 
laſt one day, when Hanno came as uſual to at- 
tack the intrenchments, Poſtumius, according 
to cuſtom, made ſome troops march out only 
- to repulſe him, who fatigued and haraſſed him 
from ſix in the morning till noon, Then, as 
Hanno was retiring, the Conſul advanced at the 
head of all the legions to charge him. Though 
he was ſurprized, not expecting a battle, he 
fought with all poſſible valour; fo that the 
victory continued doubtful almoſt to the cloſe of 
the day. But, as his troops had been very 
much fatigued before the battle, without having 
taken any refreſhment, and the Romans, who 
had prepared themſelves in all reſpects, came 
on with quite freſh force and courage, the match 
was not equal. The defeat began by the mer- 
cenary troops of the firſt line, who could ſuſtain 
the fatigue no longer. They not only aban- 
doned their poſt, but throwing themſelves with 
precipitation into the midſt of the elephants, 
and upon the ſecond line, diſordered all the 
ranks, and drew all the reſt after them. The 
other Conſul had no leſs ſucceſs on his fide, 
and repulſed Hannibal, who had made a ſally, 
with vigour into the city, and killed him abun- 
dance of men. The camp of the Carthaginians 
was taken. Three elephants were wounded, 
thirty killed, and eleven fell into the hands of 
the Romans. The men were either cut to pieces, 
or diſperſed in flight. Of ſo numerous an army, 
2 eſcaped with their General to He- 
raclea. | | 


„ Hannibal | 
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city 0 

Agrigen- 
tum is 
taken after 
a fiege of 
ſeven 
months. 


A. R. 1. 
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/ fatigues of ſo rude an action, abandoned them- 


ſelves to the joy of their victory, and were 
more remiſs than uſual in keeping guard, took 
advantage of that interval of inactivity and 
neglect, and quitted the city in the night at the 
head of his mercenary troops. The Romans, 
who were informed of his departure the next 
morning, immediately purſued him. But as 
he had got a great way before them, they could 
only come up with his rear-guard, part of 
which they handled ſeverely enough. The in- 
habitants of Agrigentum, ſecing themſelves a- 
bandoned by the Carthaginians, put many of 
thoſe that remained in the city to the ſword, 
either to avenge themſelves upon the authors of 
their miſeries, or to make their court to the 
victors. They had not the better quarter on that 
account. Twenty - five thouſand men of them 
were made ſlaves. Agrigentum was taken in 
this manner, after a ſiege of ſeven months. A 
great number of other places ſurrendered them- 
ſelves in conſequence to the victors. This 
victory was very uſeful and glorious to the Ro- 
mans, but it coſt them dear. During this ſiege, 


more than thirty thouſand men of the Conſul's 


army, and that of the States of Sicily, periſhed 
by different cauſes. As the approach of the 
winter would admit no farther enterprizes in Si- 
cily, they returned to Meſſana in order to re- 


pair to Rome. 


L. VALERIVs FLAccus. 
T. OTaciL1vs CRAsSUS, 


Both the new conſuls had Sicily for their 
province, which then engroſſed the attention ou 


„ * 
* 
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the Romans, and they repaired thither, aſſoon —— 
as the ſeaſon would permit. % 0 
The grief which Hanno ſelt for his defeat, b 
was augmented by the extreme xity he 2 2 
was in, on A i ry he bw merce- reſped to 
nary troops, eſpecially the Ganls; who 9 merce- 
complained with ſeditious es of not having 5.9 
had their pay for ſome months. He efideavou- Strat. iii. 
red to mollify them by magnificent promiſes of 16. 
the great and ſpeedy advantages which he de- 20! 
ſigned them, and added, that there was a neighh- 
bouring city of which he was ſure of making 
himſelf maſter by intelligence, and of which he 
intended them the plunder, - that would make 
them ample amends for all that was due to them. 
They liked that propoſal well ; and imagini 
themſelves very rich already, expreſſed 
_ gratitude to him for his intentions in their fa- 
vour, and congratulated each other upon the 
booty they were going to take. Hanno howe- 
ver had ordered his treaſurer to go to the Conſul 
Otacilius as a deſerter, under pretext of being 
unwilling to deliver in his accounts to his Gene- 
ral; and to give him advice, that four thouſand 
Gauls had orders to repair the next night to the 
city of * Entella, which was to be ſurrendered 
to them by treachery ; and that ix would be 
eaſy to cut them all off, laying an ambu-. 
cade. Though the Conſul did not rely much 
upon the information of a deſerter, he howe- 
ver did not think it proper to deſpiſe this piece 
of advice entirely, and poſted an ambuſcade at 
the place. The Gauls did not fail coming thi- 
ther at the time. The ambuſcade roſe, attacked 
them at unawares, and put them all to the 
ſword, but not without ſelling their lives 


On the ſouth fide of the iland, a little to the weſtward. 
dearly. 
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dearly. Hanno in conſequence had the double 
joy of diſcharging his debts without coſt, and 
of deſtroying a conſiderable number of his ene- 
mies. How — was ſuch a conduct! Han- 


no, on this occaſion, well makes good the pro- 


verb applied to the Carthaginians: Punica Fi- 
des, Punic Faith. Could he flatter himſelf, that 


ſo black and deteſtable a treachery would remain 


unknown to men, and unpuniſned by the Divi- 
nity. Accordingly, at the end of this war we 
ſhall ſee Carthage brought to the very brink of 
deſtruction, from having broke her word with 
other mercenary - ſoldiers, and refuſed to give 
them their arrears. 

The Carthaginians, diſſatisfied with Haas, 
recalled him, and laid a great fine upon him: 


Amilcar, whom we muſt not confound with 


the father of Hannibal, was ſent to command 


in his place. That new general, having no 


hopes of ſucceeding againſt the Romans in 


battle by land, conceived the deſign of trans- 
ferring all the operations of the war to the ſide, 
on which the Carthaginians had indiſputably the 
ſuperiority, that is the ſea. He therefore ap- 
plied himſelf to cruizing with his fleet not 
only upon the coaſts of Sicily, of which all 


the cities ſurrendered themſelves to him, but 


on thoſe of Italy, ravaging the country where- 
ever he came. There was no new action this 
year in Sicily, A kind of partition was now 


made between the inland and maritime cities. 


The firſt ſided with the Romans, and. the latter 


with the Carthaginians. 


Cn, Cor- 


_ Connztrvs, Duttips; Conſuls! 


CN TO, ee, 
5 The fifth year of the firſt Punic war begins 
here. The Romans had no reaſon to repent 
their having undertaken it, Hitherto they had 


ſucceeded both in battles and ſieges. However, bre 
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The Ro- 


mans, in 
order to 


as advantageous as their victory over Hannd of the ſea 
might be, they rightly: percei ved, that as long it the 


as the Carthaginians continued maſters of the 
ſea, the maritime cities of the iſland would de- 


Cartbagi- 


nian, 


build and 


clare for them, and that they ſhould never be # out a 
able to drive them out of thoſe places. Beſides At. 


which, they were not ſatisfied, that Africa 
ſhould remain in peace and tranquility, whilſt 
Italy was infeſted by the frequent incurſions of 
the enemy. For Carthage was no leſs formida- 
ble by her fleets and naval armies, than Rome 
by her legions: and ' land-forces. The Ro- 
mans therefore now firſt conceived - thoughts 
of building a fleet, and diſputing the ſove- 
reignty of the ſea - with the Carthaginians. 
The undertaking was bold: but it ſhews the 


P olyb. i. 
20, 21. 


valour and greatneſs of mind of that People. 


When they went to Sicily, they had not a ſingle 
ſhip, though ever ſo ſmall, equipped for war, 
and had nothing to carry them over but the ca- 
noes, of which we have ſpoke, and ſome veſ- 


ſels borrowed: of their neighbours. They had 


no experience of naval affairs, nor ſo much as 
a ſingle workman of capacity in the building of 
ſhips. They even did not know the form of n 
quinqueremis, that is, a galley with five rows 
of oars, in which the principal ſtrength of fleets 


conſiſted at that time. But luckily at the begin- 


ning of the war, they had taken one that had 
run aſhore, which ſerved them for a model, 
Vol. IV. at 
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— 
. 
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were thus employed on one ſide, rowers were 


| Cornxtivs, Dull ius, Conſuls. 
A. N. n. This induſtrious and E People, whom no 


labour diſcouraged, ho turned every thing 
to their advantage, learnt from their enemies 
themſelves the art and means for ſubduing 
them. The Conſuls preſided in this new work. 


The Romans animated by their warm exhorta- 


tions, and (till more by their example, applied 
themſelves with incredible ardor and induſtry 
in building ſhips of all kinds. Whilſt they 


raiſed on the other, who were taught a manner 


of working entirely unknown. to them before. 


They were made to fit upon benches on the ſide 


of the ſea, in the ſame order as in ſhips, and 


to practiſe, as if actually at the oar, the diffe- 
rent motions of falling back with a ſpring in puk 
ling with their arms, and then of extending them 
forwards in order to renew the ſame motion, and 
that all together, in concert, and at the inſtant 
the ſignal was given. In the ſpace of two 
months, an hundred galleys of — benches of 
oars, and twenty of three, were fitted out: fo 


that, ſays an author (a), one might almoſt have 


believed, chat they were not ſhips built by _ 
but 'trees metamorphoſed into galleys by the 

gods. After the rowers had been exerciſed for 
ſome time in the ſhips themſelves, the fleet 
put to ſea. The command of the land- army 
in Sicily fell by lot to Duilius, and of that by | 


ſea to Cornelius. 


Polybius gives us this account of che building 
of this fleet, and of the preparations of this firſt 
naval army of the Romans. We muſt not con- 


clude from thence, that they had never uſed the 
ſea. The contrary is proved by certain monu- 


| (a) Ut non arte factæ, mutatz arbores viderentur. 
fed quodam munere deorum Fla. * | 


converſæ in naves, atque 


ments, 
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ments, for the knowledge of which we att in- 43 492- 
debted to the ſame hiſtorian. But they never 
had a fleet, which deſerved that name, nor 
probably — of ſeveral benches of oars. 

The Conſul Cornelius had advanced before gz, C. 
with ſeventeen ſhips, The reſt of the fleet was /u/ Cern 
to follow him at no great 3 Having 1, with 
confided too haſtily in the peo Li ra, e. 
who had promiſed to A 2 Ad er e 
city to him by treachery, he approached them, carried to 
and was immediately ſurrounded by Carthagi- Pohl. | 
nian ſhips. He prepared to engage, and to , _ 5 
make a good defence: but the General of the 
enemy having ſent to parley with him concern- 

ing an accommodation, upon his promiſe he 
went on board his galley with his principal of- 
ficers to treat about the conditions. He had no — 
ſooner entered it, than the perfidious Carthagi- 
nian ſeized his perſon, and all that accom- 
panied him; and after having made himſelf 
maſter of all his ſhips, carried his priſoners to 
Carthage. 

Sweden puniſhed for his mean treachery. The e of 
He had advanced with fifty 2 to take a near 5% 
view of the Roman fleet, to examine of how 7:51 
many ſhips it conſiſted, and in what manner n 4d. 
their crews worked. Full of contempt for eng- Mira/. 

mies, who were quite new to the ſea, he had 
not uſed the precaution to draw up in battle, hut 
went on without order. On doubling a cape, 
he met the Roman fleet, at the moment he leaſt 
expected it. It rowed and made all poſſible 
fail, and fell upon that of the Carthaginians 
roughly. This was not a ae, but a chace. 
He loſt the beſt part of his ſh . 1 af 
difficulty —_— [wich the re 
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by Duilius 
near the 
coaſts of 

© Myle. 
Polyb. i. 
22—24. 
Zonar. 
vu. 377. 


CoxxELITus, Dvitivs, Conſuls. 
The victorious fleet having been informed of 
what happened to Cornelius, ſent advice of it 
#aval vic- to his Collegue Duilius in Sicily, where he was 
tory gained at the head of the land-forces, and alſo that it 


was arrived there, after having gained an ad- 
vantage over the enemy. Duilius having left 
the command of his army to the Tribunes, re- 
paired immediately to the fleet. As it was 
within fight of the Carthaginians at * Myle, 
they prepared for a battle. PG 

As the galleys of the Romans, built groſsly 
and in haſte, were not very ſwift, nor eaſy to 
work, they had ſupplied that inconvenience by 
a machine invented on the occaſion, and which 
was afterwards called + Corvus, by the means 
of which they grappled with the enemy's veſſels, 


boarded them againſt their will, and came im- 
mediately to blows. | 


The fignal of battle was given. The Car- 


thaginian fleet conſiſted of an hundred and thirty 
: fail, commanded by Hannibal, of whom we 


have ſpoke before, He was on board a galley 


of ſeven benches of oars, which had belonged 
to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, - whom the 


blow they had juſt received, had not taught the 
wiſdom of not deſpiſing their enemies, advanced 
proudly, leſs to fight than to take the ſpoils of 


the enemy, of which they conceived themſelves 


alzeady maſters. They were however a little 
amazed at the machines, which they ſaw raiſed 


upon the prow of each ſhip, and which were 


 * Melazzo now, upon the tation upon this ſulject may be 


north coaſt of Sicily, ſeen in his Polybius, Book I. 
+ Polybius gives us a very p. 83. Cc. and in the Arts 


eircumſtantialbut verycbſcure and Sciences of the Antients 


deſcription of this machine. there are plates and deſerip- 
There are ſeveral kinds 'of tions of them. See Sect. of 


_ Corvi, Mr. Fallard's d Ver. Art Military. 


new 
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new to them. But they were much more fo, 
when the ſame machines directed againſt their 


6 
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ſhips, and let fall on a ſudden, grappled them 
whether they would or no, and changing the 


form of the fight, obliged them to come to 


blows as if they had been by land. The ſtrength 
of the Romans conſiſted in cloſe fight: for 
whichreaſon, when they came board and board, 


by the neans of their Corvi, they had a great 


ſuperiority over the enemy, who excelled them 
only in agility, and addreſs in working their 
ſhips, but were inferior to them in every thing 


elſe. Accordingly, they could not ſuſtain the 
charge of the Romans. The ſlaughter was hor- 
rible. The Carthaginians loſt thirty ſhips, a 
mongſt which was that of the General, who eſ- 
caped in a boat not without difficulty. 


He well knew what this defeat was to colt 


him, and immediately diſpatched a friend to 


Carthage before the ſad news of it could arrive 


there. On entering the Senate he ſaid :. Hanni- 
bal has ſent me to ast you, whether he is to give 
the Conſul battle, who has a numerous fleet under 


his command? He was anſwered unanimouſly, 


that there was no occaſion to heſitate upon that 
head. He has done ſo, Gentlemen, added he, 
and has been defeated, This was putting it out 
of the power of his judges to condemn him; 


becauſe they could not do-it after what had paſ- 


ſed, without condemning themſelves, In,con- 


ſequence at his return, he was only diveſted of 


the command. . 


After the General's flight, the ſhips that re- 
mained were at a great loſs. They were aſhamed, 
to retire from the battle, without having ſhared 


in the danger, ſuffered any thing, or being 
puſhed by the enemy: but they did not dare to 
attack him, ſo much did they dread thoſe new 

js E 3 and 
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4K 49% and terrible machines, from which they could not 
'* eſcape, Accordingly, when they did make an 
effort, they were borne down by their means. In 
this ſecond battle, and the former, fourteen 

ſhips were ſunk and thirty one taken; with 

| ſeven thouſand priſoners, and three thouſand 
killed. Such was the ſucceſs of the naval bat- 

tle fought near the iſlands of Lipara, | 
The firſt good effect of the victory was the 
deliverance of * Segeſta, which was very much 
preſſed by the Carthaginians, and reduced to the 

laſt extremity. Duilius, after having cauſed the 

ſiege to be raiſed, attacked and took Macella F, 

Amilcar not daring to come againſt him. The 
campaign being almoſt over, the Conſul return- 
ed to Rome, His abſence reinſtated the affairs 

of the Carthaginians conſiderably, and many ci- 

ties, either voluntarily returned to their obedi- 

ence to them, or were reduced to do fo. | 


Naval It is eaſy to conceive with what tokens of joy 
—_ of Dailius was received at Rome. Extraordinary 


. honours were paid the author of a kind of glory 
entirely new. He was the firſt of all the Ro- 
mans to whom a naval triumph was granted. 
A monument of this victory was erected in the 
Forum, which was a columna Roſtrata of white 
marble, with an inſcription that mentioned the 
number of ſhips, which were either taken or 
ſunk, and the ſums of gold and ſilver brought 
into the treaſury, This column ſubſifts to this 
day, and its inſcription is one of the moſt an- 
tient monuments of the Latin tongue, which 
was ſtill very groſs and imperfect in thoſe times. 
Duilius in ſome meaſureperperuated his triumph 


 ® On the welt of Sicily, near the ſea.” 
+ 4 more inland place than Segeſſa. 
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during his whole life. (a) For that purpoſe, 4. R. 42. 
when be returned at night from ſupping in the a f 
city, he always walked with a torch and a mu- 2 

fician before him: an unexampled diſtinction 

of a private perſon, and which he aſſumed him. 

felf ; ſo much confidence did the glory he had 
acquired, give him, and ſo much did it raiſe 


L. CoxxELIUs Scipio. * R. 493 
C. Aus FLokvs. IIs - 


| The provinces of theſe Conſuls, as before, Expediti- 
were Sicily and the fleet, The Senate left him, 9 againſt 
to whom the fleet ſhould fall, at liberty to land _ Cork 
in Sardinia or Corlica, if he thought The :; 
lots gave this province to Cornelius, who im- Freinſh. 
mediately ſer out. This was the firſt expedi- mm 8 
tion of the Romans againſt Sardinia and ** 
Corſica. 
| A two iſlands are ſo near each other, chic 

they might be taken almoſt for one and the 
— but they differ very much in the nature 
of their ſoil and climate, as well as in the ge- 
nius and character of their inhabitants. Sardi- 
nia was otherwiſe called /chnuſa, It does not 
give place in extent to che greateſt iſlands in the 
Mediterranean, nor for goodneſs to the moſt 
fertile, (#) Valerius Maximus, ſpeaking of Si- 
cily and Sardinia, calls them the abundant 
feeders and nouriſhers of Rome. It was rich 
in cattle, bore excellent corn in great plenty, 


(C. Duilium-—redeun- ſerat : tantum licentiz dabat 
2 a ccena ſenem ſæpe vi · gloria. Cic. de Sexe. n. 44. 
3 r. (It is Cato who () Siciliam & Sardiniam, 
ry ectabatur cereo fu-- mas urbis noſtræ 
2 que ſibi nul nutrices. Val. Max. viii. 6. ; 


lo . privatus ſump- ö 
| E 5 | and 
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and had many mines both of gold and ſilver. 


The air has been counted bad in all ſeaſons, bur 


eſpecially in ſummer. The principal city was 


Caralis, now called Cagliari, oppoſite to Africa, 
and;has:a ghodparts [is „„ 
Corſica, called by the Greeks Cyrnus, is not 


to be compared to Sardinia, either for extent or 


power. It is mountainous, rough, inacceſlible, 


and uncultivated in many places, The inhabi- 
tants partake of the nature of the ſoil; and are 
of a groſs and brutal diſpoſition. They bear 


ſubjection with great reluctance, and are averſe 


to all maſters. They had ſeveral cities, but not 
much frequented: the principal were Aleria, 4 


colony of the Phoceans, and Nicea, a colony 
of the Hetrurians. It is now divided into two 


parts, the one on this ſide of the mountains, in 
which there are five and forty ſmall diſtricts, 


that they call Pieves, wherein are Baſtia the 
capital of the iſland, Balagnia, Calvi, Corte, 
Aleria, and the cape of Corſica; the other 
part beyond the mountains, in which there are 
one and twenty diſtricts or Pieves; the princi- 
pal cities are Ajazzo, Boniface, Porto- Vecchio, 
and Sarna. | A | £254.02 

The Carthaginians had long made war with 
the inhabitants of theſe two iſlands, and had at 
length poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole coun- 
try, except ſuch places as were inacceſſible and 
impracticable, to which no army could approach, 
and where it was impoſſible to force them. As 
it was more eaſy to overcome the bodies, than 
the minds of theſe people, the Carthaginians 
had recourſe to a ſtrange method in reſpect to 
them, which was to root up all their corn and 


other productions of the earth, in order to hold 
them in entire dependance, hy obliging them to 
fetch eyery thing neceſſary to life from Africa, 


and 


- Connet1vs, :Agyrit1vs; Conſuls) 
and by prohibiting them, upon pain of death, 


A. R. 493. 


either to ſow grain or to plant fruit trees. A- De mirab. 
riſtotle, who relates this fact, does not mention Auſcult. 
at what time it was. How capable was ſo P. 1159. 


cruel and inhuman a treatment to wee, er 
ple naturally fierce, and enemies to every kin 

of ſubjection! To reduce them, it was neceſ- 
ſary not to root up the corn from their lands, but 


che love of liberty natural to all men from their 


hearts; or to ſpeak more properly, pains ſnould 


have been taken to ſoften and poliſh their maag- 
ners, by treating them with gentleneſs and hu 


manity. The Carthaginians . in conſequence 
could never make themſelves entirely maſters 
of this people, (a) ſufficiently ſubjected to obey. 


but not to be treated = ſlaves, as Tacitus fas 


of the people of Great- Britain. | 
. The Conſul Cornelius advances towards theſe - 
iſlands, and firſt took Aleria in Corſica; after 


which all the other places ſurrendered themſelves. . . 


From thence he went to Sardinia. He fell in, 
on his way; with the enemy's fleet, -which he: 
put to flight. He intended to attack Olbia; 
but finding himſelf too weak, and that city in 

too good a condition to defend itſelf, he re- 
nounced the ſiege, and returned to Rome in 
order to raiſe more numerous forces. At his re- 
turn he was more fortunate. Having defeated 
and killed Hanno in a battle, he took the city. 
The Conſul ordered the funeral. of the Carthagi- 
nian General to be ſolemnized in an honourable 
manner; convinced that ſuch an act of huma- 
nity, in reſpect to an enemy, would very much 
exalt the luſtre of the victory he had gained. 
That action ſuits the probity and virtue of Cor- 
nelius, as atteſted by an antient inſcription, 
() Jam domiti ut paveant, nondum ut ſerviant. Tacit. 
in vit. Agric. c. 13. „ 
HT which 
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— which I ſhall repeat here, becauſe it is ſnort; 
put it includes the — perfect praiſe, in ſaying, 

that Cornelius held the firſt rank amongſt the 
perſons of worth and honour, Honc oinom plos- 

rumei coſentiont duonorum optimom fuiſſe virom : 
which, according to the manner of later ages, 
would be wrote, Hunc unum Purim: conſentiunt 

bonorum optimum fuiſſe virum. 

Conſpiracy Rome ſaw herſelf expoſed at that time within 
ome her own walls to an — danger, from 
76% init hich — 8 extreme good for- 
Orol. iv. 7, tune. is as follows, The rowers, in 
Zonar. the "Sens —— compoſed partly of freed- 
vii. 386, men, who from ſlaves had been made Roman 
Citizens, and partly of ſoldiers furniſhed by the 
Liv. allies. Both the one and the other were called 
xxxvi. 2. ſocii navales, as we find in ſeveral parts of Livy, 
_ They were lifted, and took an oath, as ſoldiers. 
xli. 27. Jn the ſecond Punic war, as the public treaſury 
Liv. zxiv. was exhauſted, the citizens were obliged to fur- 
. niſh, and maintain at their own expence, a cer- 
tain number of their ſlaves for rowers, according 
to the amount of their eſtates. At the time of 

which we are ſpeaking, there were four thouſand 

men at Rome, moſt of them Samnites, ſent by 

the allies to make up the number of rowers. As 

they had a declared averſion for the ſea-ſervice, 

they were continually talking with each other 

upon the misfortune to which-they were going 

to be expoſed. , This inflamed them to ſuch a 
degree, that they formed the defign of burning 

and plundering the city. Three thouſand flaves 
entered into this conſpiracy. Happily one of 

the officers of the Samnites diſcovered the plot, 
and informed himſelf in all the circumſtances of 

it, which he unmediately imparted to the Se- 
nate, who ſtifled it in its birth, and before it 

| The 
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The Conſul Florus did no great exploits in A. R. 49. 
Sicily. Cornelius, having driven the Cartha ß 
ginian arms both out of Corſica and Sardinia, 


triumphed with great glory. 
en eee 
The Conſul Atilius is preſerved in great danger by 
the courage of Calpurnius Flamma, a Legio- ' 


nary Tribune. He beats the Cartbaginian fleet. 
Regulus is elected Conſul. Famous battle of 
| Ecnoma gained by the Romans at ſea. The two 
Conſuls go to Africa, take Clypea, and ravage 
the whole country. Regulus continues to com- 
mand in Africa in quality of Procouſul : bis 
Collegue returns to Rome. Regulus demand. - - 
ſucceſſar. Battle with the ſerpent of Bagrada. 
| Battle gained by Regulus. He takes Tunis. Hard © 
propoſals of peace offered by Regulus to the 
* Carthaginians : they refuſe them, The arrival 
ef Xanthippus the Lacedemonian revives the cou- 
rage and confidence of the Carthaginians. Re- 
gulus is defeated in a batile by Xanthippus, and 
taken priſoner. Aanibippus retires, Reflections 
of Polybius upon that great event. A new. fleet 
built at Rome. The Carthaginians raiſe the 
 frege of Clypea, The Conſuls go to Africa with 
a @ numerous fleet. After gaining two battles, they 
put to ſea again to return into Italy, The Ro- 
man fleet is diſperſed by a dreadful ſtorm upon 
be coaſts of Sicily. The Cartbaginians beſege, 
and take Agrigentum, The taking of Panor- 
mus by the Romans is followed by the ſurrender. 
of many places. The Romans, diſcouraged by 
ſeveral ſhipwrecks, renounce the ſea. Lipara 
taken. Diſobedience of an officer ſeverely pu- 
niſhed. Remarkable ſeverity of the Cenſors. 
The Senate turn their whole efforts again to the 
Ih. _ war 
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War by ſea. . Famous battle by land near Panor- 
mus gained by the Preconſul Metellus over the. 
. Carthaginians. The elephants that were taken 
are ſent to Rome, Manner in which they | 27 
made to paſs the trait. The Carthaginians ſend 
Ambaſſadors i Rome ta treat f peace, or of 
' the exebange of priſoners. Regulus accompanies 
them. He declares againſt the exchanges He. 
returns to Carthage, where be is put to death in 
- the moſt cruel torments. Reflections upon the 

conſtancy and patience of Regulus, 


A. K. %́ D A. ATiLIvs CALATINUS, 
Ant. C. 238. C. SuLPIicius PArERCUTus. | 

; A TILIUS, to whom the command of the 
Siege and land-army in Sicity had fallen by lot, con- 


2277 6 fined himſelf to the ſiege of Mytiſtrata *, a very 
2a. ſtrong place, which his predeceſſors had attack- 
. , ed at different times, but always without ſucceſs, 
Liv. Epit, After a long reſiſtance the Carthaginian garriſon 
xvii tired with the cries and lamentations of the wo- 
— Gell. men and children, who eagerly demanded that 
un 7. an end ſhould be put to the cruel evils the city 
had long ſuffered, quitted the place in the night, 
and left the inhabitants at liberty to diſpoſe of 
their fate as they thought fit. The next morn- 
ing they opened their Bates to the Romans. 
Their ſubmiſſion, which was entirely volunta- 
ry, deſerved the kindeſt and moſt indulgent 
treatment. But the ſoldiers, who had ſuffered 

the length of the ſiege with impatience, tranſ- 
ported with fury, and hearkening only to re- 
venge, put all to the ſword without regard to 
age or ſex, till the Conſul, to put an end to the 
ſlaughter, cauſed declaration to be made, that 
the ſoldiers ſnould have the money for which the 


oy... Situated weſtward, near the river Aleſus. 
priſoners 
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priſoners were ſold. Avarice prevailed over 122023 
Seh and diſarmed thoſe frantie wretches. 
The citizens that eſcaped their fury were ſold; 
and the place was reer and afterwards 
deſtroyed, 480 
The fame Conſul having entered a ee Te Conſul 
commanded by an eminence, upon which the 4i/ias is 
- Carthaginian General was poſted, could not have A 
diſengaged himſelf, and muſt have periſhed danger 5y 
there with all his troops, but for the valour and h valour 
"boldneſs of one of his officers. He was ealled, Y' So 
according to the moſt common opinion, (for „ . 
authors differ concerning the name of that brave gionary 
man) Calpurnius Flamma, and was Tribune of f 3 
a legion. After the example of the Decii, he ous ©. 
-expoſed himſelf, with three hundred men intre- Aul. Gell. 
pid like himſelf, to certain death to preſerve iii. 7. 
the army. Let us die, ſaid he to them, and by 
our deaths deliver the Conſul and the legions. He 
ſet out, and found means to ſeize a neighbour- 
ing eminence. The enemy did not fail to go 
thither to diſlodge him. Though their num- 
ber was ſmall, as they were determined'to periſh, 
they | ſold their lives dear, made an horrible 
flaughter, and defended themſelves long enough 
to give the Conſul opportunity to fave thearmy, 
whilſt the enemy was ſolely i intent upon driving 
them from that eminence, The 222 
ſeeing their deſign fruſtrated, retired. 
The ſequel of ſo heroic an action is quite 
wonderful, and exalts the luſtre of it. Calpur- 
nius was found in the midſt of an heap of dead 
bodies both of his own men and the enemy, 
and was the only one that reſpired among them. 
He ng covered all over with wounds; but 
' happily not one of them was mortal, and was 
carried off and dreſſed: infinite care was taken 
of him; and being perfectly cured, he did his 
* F | country 
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country good ſervice long aſter. To be taken 
in this manner out of an heap of the dead, is 
almoſt to come out of the grave, and to ſurvive 


Cato, from whom Aulus Gellius 
extracted the account of this couragious actiot 


compares it to that of (a) Leonidas among it 
the Greeks at Thermopylæ, with this difference, 


that the valour of the Spartan 


King was cele- 


brated by the praiſes and applauſes of all Greece, 
and the remembrance of it preſerved in all hiſ- 


paintings, ſtatues, inſcriptions, 


ſterity by 


tories, and tranſmitted down to 
every kind 


of public monuments that perpetuate the 


name and glory of great men: whereas a 
moderate and tranſient praiſe, a crown of turf 
(corona graminea) was all the reward of the 
Roman tribune. How many heroic actions of 
our armies are at this day ſtill leſs known and 
leſs celebrated than that of Calpurnius Flamma! + 
He was very well ſatisfied with his fate, and 


thought himſelf ſufficiently honoured. And in- 


deed, (b) of all the crowns with which the ex- 
ploits of the Roman citizens were rewarded, that 
of turf was far the moſt glorious, and took 
place even of thoſe of gold ſet with diamonds. 
In theſe happy times the Romans were not at all 
ſenſible to intereſt, and would have thought it 


G6) Focntine ee 1: bow acne, tans res fp 


nius Jaudatur, qui ſimile apud 
Thermopylas fecit. Propter 
ejus virtutes omnes Græcia 
gloriam atque gratiam præei- 
puam claritudmis inclutiſſi - 
mz decoravere monimentis, 
—— 
riis, alii us gratiſſi - 
mum id ejus factum habuere. 


At Tribuno militum parva 


aus pro faQtis relicta, qui 


vaverat. Cato, apud Al. 
Gell. bg - 
() Corona quidem n 

fuit gramine3 — in 
majeſtate populi terrarum 
rincipis, præmĩiſque gloriæ. 

matz & aurex 

hanc fuere, ſuntque cunctæ 
magno intervallo, magnaque 
diſferentia. Plis. xxh. 3-, 


£ diſhonou- | 


__ Arxnavs, Coxxxxius, Conſuls, 63 | 

diſhonouring themſelves to act from ſuch mean Shows 
and abject motives. Glory, and the, pleaſure of 

ſervin ang; country, were — the gay 


worthy of virtue, 11. 
The n Jannem dg for 


vantageou 

his fault by reducing ſeveral cities of Sicily. 
His collegue had at the ſame time ſuch good 
ſucceſs in Sardinia, that he ventured to go from 
thence with his fleet to Africa. The alarm was 
great there, Hannibal, who was at Carthage 

_ after his flight from Sicily, received orders to 
the Conſul, The two armies were 
ſeparated by a furious tempeſt, and both driven 
into the ports of Sardinia, A battle enſued Polyb. i. 
near that iſland. Hannibal was defeated by his 25. 
own fault, and had [moſt of his ſhips taken. 


| The troops, who aſcribed their defeat to his te- 


merity, avenged: themſelves upon him by cru- 
cifying him, which 19ab-the uſual eee 
amongſt the Carthaginians, - 
C. Duilius was Cenſor this year with L. Cor- Faſt. 
| nelius Scipio. ; 2449 {I 
0. W eee Wenn r epi vi A. R. 495- 
Cx. CoRNELIus BLASIO, ALT 


Reta was actually dtoployed i in * ig 
his land, when the officers ſent by the Senate, 
came w inform him, that he () was elected 
Conſul. Happy times, when poverty was ſo 
much in honour, and Conſuls were taken from 


®* For this reaſon be was runt. Cic. pro Rae. Hare. | 
ſurnamed Serranus. n. 2 

(4) Illis temporibus ab a- ed illz ruſtico opere at· 
ratro arceſſebantur, qui Con- tritæ manus ſalutem publi- 
ſules A. ſua cam ftabilierunt, ingentes 
manu gentem femen, hoſtium copias peſſum dede- 
gui a erant, convene- runt. Val. _ iv. 4. 


the 


64 


Arrius, 'Conntrtivs, Conſuls. 


| A-R-495- the plow. | Thoſe hands enured to country la- 


Ant. C. 257. 


— i. 


tours, ſuſtained the State, and cut to e the 
numerous armies of its enemies. 

Some prodigies happened about this time up- 
on the Alban mountain, in ſeveral other places, 
and in the city itſelf. The Senate ordered, that 
ſacrifices ſnould be offered, and the games, cal- 
— Feriæ Latinæ, celebrated again. For this 

ſe a Dictator was nominated. 

The Conſul Regulus, (this is not oh. great 
Regulus) who commanded the Roman fleet, 
having landed at Tyndarida a city of Sicily, op- 
poſite to Lipara, and having deſcryed the Car- 
thaginian fleet under Amilcar in motion there 
without order, he ſet out firft with ten ſhips, and 
commanded the reſt to follow him. . The Car- 
thaginians ſeeing the enemy divided, and.not in 
a good diſpoſition, ſome only going on board, 
whilſt others were weighing anchor, and the 
advanced guard very diſtant from thoſe that 


followed, they ftood towards that guard, ſur- 
rounded and ſunk all the galleys, except that 


of the Conſul, which was in great danger : but 


. _ © as it was well ſupplied with rowers, and lighter 


than the reſt, it happily extricated itſelf, and 
got clear. It was a great fault in the Admiral 


to advance raſhly with ſo ſmall: a number of 


ſhips, without being apprized of the enemy's 
force. He had the good fortune to repair it 


ſoon. The reſt of the Roman ſhips . arrived 
-preſently after, drew up in a line, charged the 


Carthaginians, took ten of their ſhips, and 


Tunk eight. The reſt e into che wm of 
Lipara. | | | 
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Te laſt of ae Cons hn i ae, to 
im was ſubſtituted ANG 2 by 
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T he Romans had. ſtrengthened eheinebves ex- Famous 
ceeding]y at ſea the preceding years, and gained as of 
many battles; they however conſidered all the jo ined by 
advantages they had gained hitherto, - as trials 75% Re- 
and tions for a great enterprize which mans. 
they — this was to attack the Cartha- T: 26-30 iy 

| gintans in their own country. The latter feared 30. 
nothing ſo much, and to avert ſo dangerous a 
blow, reſolved to come to a battle whatever it 
coſt them. 

Dreadful reparations dere made on both 
ſides. The Roman fleet conſiſted of three hun- 
dred and thirty ſhips; and carried an hundred 
and forty. thouſand men; each ſhip having three 
hundred rowers, and an hundred and twenty 
combatants. That of the Carthaginians, com- 
manded by A milcar and Hanno, had ten ſhips 
more, and men in rtion, I defire the 

reader to take particular notice of the greatneſs | 

of this armament, which muſt give ble a a quite 

different idea, from What we uſually have f the 
navies of the ancients. . 

The Romans — firſt at Meſſana + - avs 

thence they left Sicily on their right, and doub- 
ling the cape of Pachynus, they bore away | 
towards Eenoma; bickoſs their army was in 
that heighbourhood. As to the Carthaginians, 


0 N city was the mouth eee of Sal; 4 
unfair called Di lente, er pon thr fre pes of PEO 


Vor ly. "II EF: hy 


606 | . 
A. R. 496. they advanced towards Lilybæum, and from 
—_— * thence to Heraclea of Minos. The two fleets 

ſcon came in fight, One could not behold two 


MaxLius, Aristus, Conſula. 


ſuch great fleets and armies, nor be witneſs of 
the extraordinary movements they made in pre- 
paring for battle, without being ſtruck with 
ſome dread at the ſight of the danger, which 


two of the moſt powerful people of the earth 


* were upon the point of experiencing. 


The Romans kept themſelves in a readineſs 


© co fight if che enemy offered them battle, and 


cdo make a deſcent in their country, if they did 


not prevent it, They choſe the beſt of their 
land troops, and divided their whole army into 

ſour parts, of which each had two names. The 
» firſt was called the firſt legion and the firſt 


ſquadron, and ſo of the reſt, except the fourth, 


which was called the Triarii, a name given by 


the Romans to the laſt line of the land army 
Reflecting, that they were going to fight in 
the open fea, and that the enemy's ſtrength con- 
ſiſted in the lightneß of their ſhups, they thought 
it neceſſary to fix upon a ſecure order of battle, 
and one which could not eaſily be broke. In 
order to this the two veſſels of fix benches of 
cars, on board of which were the two Canſyk 


Regulus and Manlius, were placed in the front 


fide by fide, Each of them was followed by 
a line or file of fhips, of which the one formed 
the firſt, and the other the ſecond, ſquadron. 
The veſſels of each line kept aff, and er 


* —— Se 


drew up, and kept their 


The two firſt ſquadrons drawn up in this order, 
formed the two des of an aoute-angled tri 
The ſpace in the middle was void. The thir 
formed the baſe of the triangle, ex- 
tending in breadth from the end of the firſt 
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ſquadron to that of the ſecond; 
battle had the figure of a tri This 
75 ſquadron towed the tranſports diſpoſed i in 
1 line behind it. = | if 


either to motion or action; and at — time 
very e break, was entirely extraordi- 
nary, and perhaps une kampled 
doubt founded upon 


n good reaſom, for which 


N ſkilitul in haval affairs can accbunt, 


ugh above my comprehenſion. 


content 
| myſelf, i in order 10 aſſiſt 


the reader. td: conceive 


„ hut without 


. - 
Fg 


Thus the order A. N. . 


n 


eee e, gl | 


it the more eaſily, to exhibit the 0 ag ir o 


his eyes in this plac sg. 

Whilſt all things wee berparing ir tliis mans 
ner, the Carthaginian Generals exhorted their 
foldiers, by telling them very ſuccinctiy, << that 
„by gaining the battle, they would have nd 
war to ſuſtain, except in Sicily whereas 1 
ce they loſt it, they would be obliged to defend 
te their on country, and all that was deateſt 
2 to fear in the world. . or- 

rs for the to go on eir ſhips 
and prepare for 14 which the ſoldiers exe. 
cuted with joy and diſpatch, extremely animated 
by, the powerful motives, which had juſt been 
laid before them in few words, and ſhewing a 
courage and confidence capable of A 
the ene i 

The Carthagin lan Gentle beneath .the 
diſpolition of dhe fleet by tliat of the Rom 
divided it into three ſquadrons, drawn up in one 
line. They eatended · the right wing towards the - 
main ſea, by removing! it à little 
t e enemy, auch turn 


their 


the cen 


68 . 


Ant- C. 25 


in which were the Triarii intended to ſupport 
them. When they were at a certain diſtance a 


MAnLivs, Ariurus, Conſals 
A. Weer. their heads towards them. To the left wing 


they joined a fourth ſquadron, drawn up in a 
curve line, inclining towards the ſnore. Hanno 
the General, who had been worſted at the fi ſiege 
of Agrigentum, commanded the right wing, 


and had with him the ſhips and galleys that 


were fitteſt by their lightneſs to ſurround the 
enemy. Amilcar, who had already command. 
ed at Tyndarida, reſerved the centre and the 

left to himſelf. During the battle, he made uſe of 

a ſtratagem, which might have occafroned the 
ruin of the Romans, if his fleet had made the 
uſe of it that they ought.” As the Carthaginians 
were drawn up in a ſingle line, which therefore 
ſeemed eaſy to be broke, the Romans began by 
attacking the centre. Upon which, in order to 
ſeparate their army, orders were ſent to the 
centre of the Carthaginians to retreat. Accord- 
ingly it fled ; and the Romans ſuffering them- 
ſelves'to'be carried away by their ardor, pur- 
ſued thoſe that gave way with a raſh impetuoſi- 
ty. The firſt and ſecond ſquadrons, in effect of 
this movement, ſeparated from the third, which 
had the tranſports in tow; and from the fourth, 


ſignal was hoifted in A milcar's ſhip, upon which 
thoſe that fled, faced about vigorouſly againft 
their purſuers. The battle now grew warm on 

both fides; the Carthaginians had the advantage 
of the Romans by the lightneſs of their ſhips, 
and their addreſs and faculty in advancing 'and 
retiring: but the vigour of the Romans in the 
charge, their Corvi for gra grappling with the ene- 
my's ſhips, the preſence of their Generals who 


- fought at the head id of them, and in whoſe ſight 
they ardently defired to ſignalize themſelves, in- 
_ — with no leſs confidence, _ 2 


_ Mantivs, Arrius, Conſuls. 


attack in this part of the fleets, - 
At the fame time Hanno, * ; thee 
the tight wing, and in che beginning of the bat- 
tle had kept at ſome diſtance from the reſt. of 
the navy, advancing into the open ſea, veered 
about to charge the ſhips of the Triarii in the 


rear, and put them into confuſion. On the 


other ſide, the Carthaginians of the leſt wing, 
Who were near the land in a curve line, changed 


their ſituation, drew up in front, keeping their 
heads oppoſite to the enemy, and charged the 


third ſquadron, that had the tranſports in tow. 


That ſquadron immediately let go the veſſels 
made faſt to them, and came to blows. Thus 


the whole battle was divided into three parts, 


each engaging at a very great diſtance from the 


other. The victory was a long time doubtful, 
and wavered between both parties. But at 


length the ſquadron commanded by Amilcar, 


not being able to reſiſt longer. was put to flight, 
and Manlius made faſt the ſhips he had taken to 
his on. Regulus went to aid the Triarii and 


tranſports with the galleys of the ſecond ſqua- 


dron, which had not ſuffered at all. Whilſt he 
was engaged with Hanno's fleet, the Triarii, 
who, were almoſt reduced to ſurrender, reſumed 
e and returned to the charge with vi- 


The Carthaginians, attacked in front and 


ſurrounded by this new aid, in 1 
gave way and made off. 


— 
confull 


Things were in this ſtate; When Manlus re- 
the third ſquadron driven 


W and 
n by the left wing of the Car- 
281 Fhe tranſports and Triarii being 


t Q quadron out of the danger, in which 
it was. For it was in a manger belieged, and 


Carthaginiaps had on their ſide. - Such was the 4. 


alus and he joined, in order to extri- 


F 3 would 


| 
'Y 
| 
4 


2. 
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they could not prevent their paſſuge, 


Maxvrps, Aru tus, Conſuls. 


would infallibly have been defeated, if che Car- 
thaginians had not confented themſelves with 
hemming it in towards the ſhore, for fear bt 
boarding and cloſe fight. The Conſuls arrived 
ſurrounded the Carthaginians, and took fifty of 
their ſhips with all their crews. Some 5 
ſtood in for the land found their ſaſety in flight. 
Such were the events of the different attacks, 
in all which the Romans had the advantage, and 
gained a eompleat victory. For twenty- four of 
their ſhips that were ſunk, the Carthaginians 
loſt thirty: no ſhip of the Romans fell into the 
hands * the enemy, and the n had fixey- 
four taken. 

The fruit of this victory was, as the a 
had projected, their failing to Africa, after hav - 


o. ing refitted their ſhips, — ſupplied them with 


all things neceſſary for a long war in a ſtrange 
country. The Carthaginian Generals ſeeing that 
would at 
leaſt have retarded i it for ſome weeks, in order 
either to give Carthage time to put itſelf into a 
condition of N or to ſend them the aids 
— The queſtion was to make pro- 
of peace to the Conſuls. Amilcar did 
— dare to go to them in perſon, leſt the Ro- 
mans ſnould ſeize him, by way of . for 
the Conſul Cornelius Afina, treacherouſly taken 
five years before and ſent in chains to Carthage. 


Fanno was bolder, He went to the Conſuls, 


and declared, that he was come'to treat of peace 
with them, and to make, if poſſible, a r. 
alliance between the two States, He heard 


however ſome Romans about the Conſuls mur- 


mur about Cornelius Aſina, and actually ſay, 


that they ought to follow that example on this 


occaſion. F you da thaj, "ſays Hanno, [you will 
ra ny: The Grace 
5 the 


Adapt Arntus Contuls 71 
their attendants, and addreſſing themſelves to 4. N. 46. 
Hanno, ſaid: (a)- T need be under: no apprr- 
 benjions an that bead: the faith" of Rome ſecures 

you from that fear. They did not enter into a 
— with him concerning an accom moda · 
tion. They well perceived with what view he 
came: beſides which, the great” ſucceſſes they 
promiſed themſelves,” oy chem rauer war to 

CS. ys | 
4 days ha Conkle fr out with the Flor. li. 2. 
fleet, but not without extreme repugnance on 
the ſide of foe ſoldiers, and even officers, whom 
the name only of the ſea, / a long voyage, and 
the coaft of an enemy greatly diſpirited. Man- 
nius, one of the legionary Fribunes, diſtin- 
— himſelf more than the reſt, and from 

A — murmuring went ſo far as to 
refuſe to obey. Regulus, who was a man of 
great ſteadineſs and 3 pointing to the 
rods and axes carried by the Lictor, told him in 
n menacing tone, that be knew botu io make: bim- 
ſelf be obeyed. () One fear got the better of 
the other, and the menace of Pteſent death 

made: him a reſolute navigator. 

They had a good voyage, without as The two 
ofofled by any ſtorm or other bad accident, "The Conſul 
firſt) ſhips came to an anchor on the coaſt near f, 
the promontary of Hermawm, which lying naterben- 
in the gulf of Carthage, projects into the ſea /z/ve- 
on the ſide towards Sicily. They waited there ns vt of 
for the reſt of che fleet, and when it came up, 5g 
Geared along on coaſt as far as Aﬀpit, otherwile the obole 


 . country. 
T8 {a) Ito te ——_ "x" Gotcha Poolyb. i. 
| des civitatis noſtræ RS ..0 8 3 toy lo be the 30, 31. 
V. al. Max. vi. 6. ane as the promontory of 
0) Securi diſtricta Impera · Mercury our Hernæum, now 

tor mein motth — 1 . 


F 4 called 
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Marius Arudus, Conſuls. 


4 called Clypea../\ They landed there, and 


having drawn their ſhips:aſhore, they, covered 
them with an inttenchment; and on the refuſal 
of the inhabitants to open 11 Sales, they n 


hcged the ple. Finn 8 
It is eaſy to conceive the able 400 eme 


. which the arrival of the Romans : occa» 


ſioned amongſt the Carthaginians. From the 


moment they received advice of the loſs of t 


battle of Ecnoma, the alarm becanie 


throughout the whole country. Con vi nced that 


the Conſuls, encou by their great, and 


ſeemingly unexpected, ſucceſs, would not fail 


to advance with their victorious troops to Cat · 
9 if it were only to inſult it; they were in 
eontinual apprehenſions, and expected every mo- 


ment to ſee the army af the n before their 


| agent LG 
The Conſuls, on their ſide, as Gina as they | 
became maſters of Clypea, after having fortifi- 
ed it well, made it their place of arms: they 
then diſpatched couriers to Rome, to give the 
Senate advice af their ſucceſsful landing, and to 


receive its orders concerning the farther opera- 


oY tions of the war, In the mean time, they; diſ- 


perſed themſelves about the flat country, de- 
ſtroyed it in a terrible manner, carried off a 


vaſt number of cattle, with twenty thouſand 


pri- 
ſoners. They found the land Sch and fertile, 


which had not felt the ſword of an enemy ſince 


the irruption of Agathocles, that is to ſay, du- 
ring fifty years, | 

The courier being returned from Yom: 
brought back the Senate's orders, who. had 
thought proper to continue Regulus in the come | 


mand of the army in Africa as Proconſul, - and 


New Quipia, below the promoptory of Mercury. 
F ä 


7 


Fiwrvs, Doria att 


fleet and army, leaving R 


to recal his collegue, with a great part of he th, 


egulus only - forty 
ſhips, fifteen thouſand foot, and five — 


horſe. wane of the 1 been neceſ- 
erving the conqueſts in Sicily; but 
PE forces of the Conſul to ſo mall a 
number 1 and men, jo bee from 
nouncing van to nnn om 

the deſcent in — ts 1132 
M.,anlius, before winter came on, from with 
the reſt of the fleet and army. Zonaras tells us, 
that the Conſul brought away many Roman ci- 
tizens, who had been taken in the g 
years by the Carthaginians, and were delivered 
by him out of ſlavefy. Perhaps Cornelius Aſi- 
na, whom we ſhall ſee Conſul again in a ſhort 
time, was of that number. Manlius, at his re- 
turn to Rome with great ſpoils, was extremely 
well received, and . ok honour of þ a ene 


wy granted: him. 


Sky. Fon vius Paris Nestes. 
NI. ner in le 


3 


* 3 <> ſaid; chiothe Genin didn not think Regulus :- 
it proper to recal Regulus from Africa, and to demands 4 
interrupt the courſe of bis viRtories, but had "+ 


continued him in the command of the army. 
No one was ſo ſorry for this decree as him, for 
whom it ſeemed ſo glorious. He wrote to the 

Senate to complain of it, and to demand that 
ſomebody ſhould be ſent to ſucceed him. One 
of his reaſons was, That a day-labourer' taking 
the advantage of the death of the buſbandman, 

0b exibioates 4 ſmall eſtate of ſeven acres, Bad 
Jan away with all bis working tools "uſed in na- 
rig: That his preſence was therefore. abſolutely 


ale, lt, if his: feld ſhould happen to lie 


unculti- 7 


ART ä Aud wt hve fb ener for bis 


"55" wiſe and children. 


decreed, That his 
field Hou be cultivated! at the expence of tbe 
* — that wur king tools ſhould be houpht 10 ſup- 
Ay the place of thoſe, which had been ſtdlen; and 
that. the Conemonwealth foould provi ide for the wife = 


and children of Regulus. 0% Thi on 


People made themſelves, in ſome meaſure, the 
huſbandman of Regulus. (#) And this was all 
that fo rare an example of virtue, which will 
de eee Name dur all ages, bens: the 
public treaſury. 

How amazing was the kmplicity of chizic con- 
queror of the Carthaginians! Some will perhaps 
call it, his ruſticity. But let ſuch term it as 
they will, the diſcerning will always perceive his 
exalted worth, and greatneſs of ſoul. For my 

I cant tell whether to admire him moſt at 

head of armies, conquering the enemies of 

his country, or with the companions of his la- 

bours, cultivating his little field, We here ſee, 

hom much true merit is above riches. The glory 

of Regulus ſtill ſubſiſts: for who can refuſe him 

their eſteem? The wealth of the opulent pe- 

riſnes with them, and often before dem eber 
N or à had one of it. 

The Carthaginians in the mean time had elta 
 bliſhed two leaders to command in the city, Aſ- 
drubal the fon of Hanno, and Boſtar, and had 
made Amilcar return from Sicily, who had 
brought with him five thouſand foot and five 
hundred horſe. Theſe three Generals, after ha- 
ving enen wy, e concerning the proſenc 


14) Fuit næ tunti ſervum Ny Tanti one wife 
n habere, ut colonis 2 virtutis Atilianæ exemplum. 


Populus Romanus eſſet. 25 omnis ætas * 1 
= _ : de Cunfil «d Hel. er. bitur, ſtetit. 
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ſtate of affairs, concluded unanimouſly, that it A- e 


was not proper to keep the troops ſhut up within s 5 


the walls, as had been done hitherto, nor to 
leave the Romans at 211. to ruin the or 1 

with impunity. The army” in con 
quence cok the Feld. 
0 As for Regulus he dd not let v. own lie Battle 
Kill, but continually adyancing, deſtroyed all with he 
the country in his way. Being come to a place e of 
through which the river * Bagrada runs, l 
found there, if hiſtorians may b believed, an i. 8. 
enemy of a kind entirely new, which he did not 
—_ and from which his army had much to 

this was a ſerpent of enormous magni- 
tude. When the ſoldiers went to the river to 
fetch water, he darted out upon them, arid either 
cruſhed them to death with the weight of his 
body, ſmothered them with the folds of his tail, 
or Killed them with his envenomed breath. The 
hard ſcales of his ſkin made him invulnerable to 
darts, and every other kind of weapons. It . 
was neceſſary to plant catapultas and baliſtas a- | 
gainſt him, and to attack him in form like a 
oitdel. At length, after many ineffectual diſ- 
charges, a ſtone of à vaſt ſize flung with ex- 
ceeding force, broke his back bone, and hid 
him ä the earth. The ſoldiers were fo _ 
much afraid of ſo terrible an enemy, though in 
a manner dead, that he was not entirely killed 

without difficulty. Regulus ſent his ſpoils, oe 

is to ſay his ſkin, fix and twenty feet long, to 
Rome. It was hung up in a temple, where 
Pliny the Naturaliſt ſays, it was to be ſeen in LJ 
9 time of the v war of Numantis.” 15 


2 yr river betworen Utica BY: nur, Wis now OY 
Megrada, * ELON 
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8 200 by beſieged 
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280 e202. From Bagrada Regulus advanced to Adis, 
* one of che ſtrongeſt towns of the country, and 


. diately to the relief of that place; and poſted 


* 1 themſelves upon an hill which commanded the 


camp of the Romans, and from which they 
could annoy them very much; but its ſituation 
rendered a great part of their army uſeleſs; For 
dhe principal ſtrength of the Carthaginian forces 
- _ __- conliſted in cavalry and elephants, which were of 
no uſe except on plains, Regulus did not give 
them time to come down from thence ; and to 
take advantage of the eſſential fault committed 
by the Carthaginian Generals, he attacked them 
in that poſt, and aſter a weak reſiſtance, in 
which their own elephants did them more hurt 
than the enemy themſelves, he put them to the 
rout, The plain ſecured the horſe and the ele- 
phants. The victors, after having purſued the 
infantry ſor ſome time, returned to plunder the 
camp. In this action the Carthaginians had 
ſeventeen thouſand men killed. and five thou- 
land taken priſoners, with twelve elephants, 
The nes of this victory, which ſoon ſpread 
univerſally, acquired the Romans not only the 
neighbouring, but very remote, countries, and 
in a few days almoſt fourſcore cities and towns 
neo ſurrendered- to them. Regulus, ' ſoon after, 
4 made himſelf maſter of Tunis, a place of im- 
portance, which brought him very near Car- 
thage; it being only about twelve or fifteen 
miles from then. 


5 4 > The enemy were extremely alarmed. N Re ery 


9 thing had gone againſt them hitherto. They 
fered the had been defeated by ſea and land. More than 
Cartbazi- two hundred places had ſurrendered to the victor, 


_ by 2 
} f 5 . *. 
Polyb. i dus ut. ſulſis now, and where it was, is not known. 


31. The 
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| The Numidians committed greater ravuges in 10 


the Country than the Romans. They expected 
. Every moment to ſce themſelves beſieged in their 
capital. The peaſants flying thither from all 
_ fides with their wives and children for refuge, 

augmented the confuſion and trouble,” and made 
them apprehend famine in caſe of a ſiege. 


The Carthaginians ſeeing themſelves withdur 1 
hope or reſource, deputed the principal perſons viii. 391. 


of their Senate to demand peace of the Roman 
General. Regulus, who apprehended the coming 
of a ſucceſſor to deprive him of the glory of 
his exploits ; and beſides, ſeeing himſelf not in 
a condition, with the few troops that had been 
left him, to undertake the ſiege of Carthage, 
which was the ſole means to terminate the war 


entirely in Africa, did not refuſe to treat. He au. 


made ſome propoſals of peace to the conquered 3 

but they appeared ſo hard, that they could not 
hearken to them. Theſe conditions were, That 
they ſhould give up all Sicily and Sardinia to 

„the Romans; that they-ſhould reſtore them 
their priſoners without ranſom; that they 

& ſhould ranſom their o] at ſuch a price as 
«. ſhould be agreed upon; that they ſhould bear 
«all the expences of the war, and pay an an- 
4 gnual tribute.“ To theſe he added ſome other 
conditions no leſs mortifying: That they 
« ſhould conſider all thoſe as friends and ene- 
< mies, who were ſo to the Romans; that 
they ſhould uſe no long ſhips; that they 


h =. mould have but one ſhip of war at ſea; and 


that they ſhould furniſh the Romans, when- 
ever required, with fiſty galleys of three 
<© benches of oars entirely equipped. As he 
was aſſured the Carthaginians were reduced to 
extremities, he would abate nothing” of theſe 
conditions, whatever inſtances the deputies made 
e. ro 
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Xanthip- 
pus re- 
wives the 
courage 
and confi- 
dence of 
the Car- 
thagini- 
ans. 
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to him on that head; and through a prefumps 

tion, with which great and unexpected ſucceſſes 
are almoſt always attended, he treated them 
with haughtineſs, affirming, that they ought to 
conſider all he left theni as great favour, ad- 
ding with a kind of inſult; That they ought either 
to know bow to tenquer, or bow to ſubmit to. the 
victor. So hard and haughty a treatment en- 
raged the Carthaginians, and they reſolved ra- 
ther to periſh with their ſwords in their hands, 

than to ſubmit to any thing ſo unworthy of the 
greatneſs of Carthage. 

In this dreadful extremity a ein brennt of 
auxiliary troops ſrom Greece arrived very 9p 
portunely, amongſt whom was Xanthippus the 
Lacedæmonian, educated in the Spartan diſci- 
pline, and who had learnt the art military ii 
that excellent ſchool. When he had informed 
himſelf in all the circumſtances of the laſt bat- 
tle, had clearly perceived how it came to be Joſt, 
and ſeen with his own eyes, wherein the princi- 
pal ſtrength of the Carthaginians conſiſted; he 
declared poblickly, and often repeated it in con- 


verſation with the other officers, that if the Car- 


thaginians had been defeated, it was entirely | 
owing to the incapacity of their Generals, who 
had not known how to employ the ſtrength and 
advantages they had in their own hands. This 
diſcourſe was related to the public Council, on 
whom it made great impreſſion. He was de- 
ſired to repair thicher. He ſupported his opi- 
nion with ſuch ſtrong, and convincing reaſons; 
that he made the faults, which the Generals had 
committed evident to every body; and he 
ſhewel as clearly, that in obſerving, a different 
conduct, the country might not only be en. 
bn tha _—_— driven out of it, 


2 
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Such a e revived the courage and hopes 
7 by. They deſired, and in ſome 


meaſure 


it a great while, to take upon himſelf the com- 


79 


ets 


him, = he made a difficulty of 


mand of the army. When they ſaw,, in the 1 8 


exerciſes which, he made the tragps perform with- 


cout the walls, his manner of drawing them up, g 


of making them advance, retreat, or file off 
with order and promptitude 4, in a word, all the 


evolutions. and movements neceſſary in the art 


military, they were quite aſtoniſhed, and con- 
felled chat the moſt able Generals Carthage had 


ever produced till then, were n novices 


compared with this. 
Both officers and ſoldiers 1 were ſtruck with ad- 


miration; and what is very extraordinary, envy 


itſelf was mute and at reſt, the fear of preſent 


danger and the love of their country fi 
1 38 thoughts in the minds of the 
To the mournful conſternation which 

had kf ts 8 mongſt the troops, joy and gaiery 
ſucceeded on a ſudden. They — with 
eat cries and much ardour to be led on —— 

F agua he geg: aſſured, ſaid they, of 
ing under their new General, and of 
JED the ſhame. of their paſt defeats. 


Xanthippus did not ſuffer this ardour to cool. 


The . ſight of the enemy only augmented it. 
When he was no more than twelve hundred 


paces from them, ee e ee | 


council of war, in order to do honour to the 

Carthaginian officers. by conſulting them. They 
all with unanimous conſent came entirely into 

his opinion, and promiſed to ſecond him to the 


utmoſt. It was. chers far ee ta ene 


fle ha pexe day. 


. 


a 


3 COW: 


. N47 deen, e rn n W e of 


A about twelve thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe; 
2 Tann in And about u HuRdied elephants: © Thar of the 
« battle, Romians; as near às can be conjectured from 


and taken what has been faid; (for Polybits ſays nothing 


24%, of their number in this place) was fificen chou. 
bus. ſand foot, and three thouſand hoffes 7 

1 ſee two armies engage, like theſe, not 

| tvinievous;” but compoſed of brave ſoldiers; and 

commanded by able Generals, is very fine. In 


the tumultuous actions betwecn two orthree hun un⸗ | 


| fred thouſand combatants, there muſt be: 
dance of confuſion, and it is hard, through # 
multiplicity of events, in, which Chance ſeems 
to have a greater ſhare than Counſel; to diſtin- 
guiſh the real merit of the odinttanders, and the 
true caufes of victory. But here nothing eſ- 
capes the reader's curioſity; who ſees diſtinctly 
the diſpoſition of the two armies; . who ſeems 
almoſt to hear the orders given by the Generals; 
who follows all the motions made by the troops; 
he has in a manner before his eyes the moſt 
minute fault committed by either ſide, and in 
conſequence is capable of judging with certainty 
to what the gaining ot loſing of the battle is to 
be aſcribed. The event of this, though it may 
appear inconſiderable from the ſmall number of 
| combatants, i is to decide the fate of Carthage,” 
The diſpoſition of the two armies was as fol- 
lows. Xanthippus placed his elephants in the 
front in one line. At ſome diſtance behind them, 


he drew. up in the manner of a phalanx in only 


one body, the infantry conſiſtmg wholly of 

_ Carthaginians. The cavalry was poſted on the 
wings. As for the foreign 2 in their pay, 

the heavy- armed were — upon the right be- 
tween the phalanx and — cava 8 and the reſt, 

compoſed of light armed troops, were 

Y. 
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by platoons on both wings anongſ the ea. 
valry. 

| "On the fide of the Romans, as they 1 
| the elephants moſt, Regulus, to remedy that 
| Inconyenience, diſtributed the light· armed troops 
in the front upon a line. Next them he placed 
the cohorts behind each other, and poſted his 
horſe upon the two wings. In giving his main 
body leſs front and more depth, he took indeed 
wiſe. meaſures againſt the elephants, ſays Poly- 
bius, but he did not provide againſt the inequa- 
lity of horſe, in which the enemy was much fu- | 
perior to him. 
There requires no great ud in military 
affairs to perceive, the Carthaginians having 
four thouſand horſe, and the Romans but three 
hundred in all, that the Roman General ought to 
have avoided Plains, and choſen poſts where 
the enemy's cavalry could not act, and would 
have been of no ſervice ; which had been in 
ſome meaſure to deprive the Carthaginians of 
that part of their army, upon which they re- 
lied moſt. Regulus himſelf knew, it was by 2 
like fault, though of an oppoſite kind, that the 
Carthaginians had loſt the preceding battle; that 
is, by having choſen a poſt, where they cod 
make no uſe either of their horſe or their ele- 
phants. It muſt be owned, that the luſtre of 
ſo glorious a victory had dazzled him, and 
made him believe himſelf invincible, wherever 
he gave battle, 
The two armies drawn up, as 1 . ſaid, 8 
waited only for the ſignal. Xanthippus gave 
orders to his light armed troops, after they had 
diſcharged their darts, to retire into the ſpaces 
between the troops in their rear, and whilſt the 
enemy were en with the Carthaginian pha- 
You, IV. ge! G lanx, 
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lanx, to come out on the ſide and attack them 
The battle began by the elephants, which 


Xanthippus made advance, in order to break 


the enemy's ranks. The Romans, to frighten 
thoſe animals, raiſed great cries, and made an 


| hideous noiſe with their arms, The Carthagi- 


nian cavalry charged that of the Romans at the 


fame time, which made no great ſtand, being 
infinitely inferior to the other. The Roman in- 
fantry on the left, either to ayoid the ſhock of 


the elephants, or becauſe they were in hopes of 


dealing better with the foreign ſoldiers, that 
; compoſed the right of the enemy's foot, attack- 


ed, defeated, and purſued them as far as their 


camp. Of thoſe who oppoſed the elephants, the 
. firſt were trod down, and cruſhed to death, de- 
fending themſelves valiantly : the reſt of the 
- main body kept their ground for ſome time in 


effect of their depth. But when the rear-ranks, 
ſurrounded by the horſe and light-armed 


5 troops, were obliged to face about in order to 


make head againſt them, and thoſe who had 


forced their paſſage through the elephants, came 


to. the Carthaginian phalanx, which had not 
„and was in good order, the Romans 
were broke on all ſides, and entirely defeated. 


Moſt of them were cruſhed to death by the enor- 


mous weight of the elephants : the reſt without 
quitting their ranks, were expoſed on all ſides 
to the darts of the light-armed troops, and born 
down by the horſe. Only a very ſmall number 
fled: but as it was in a flat country, the ele- 


- phants and the Numidian cavalry killed moſt 


with Regulus, 


of them. Five hundred were made priſoners 


The 
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The Carthaginians, after having taken the 4: R. 44%  * 
| Tpoils of the dead, re-entered Carthage in tri- 87 
umph, with the General of the Romans and 
| five hundred priſoners walking before them. 

Their joy was the greater, as ſome days before 
they faw themſelves upon the brink of deſtruc- 
tion. They could ſcarce believe their own 
eyes. Men and women, old and young, croud- 
ed to the temples to return the gods their fer- 
vent thanks, and nothing was ſeen for ſeveral _ 
days but feaſts and rejoicing, Regulus was ſhut 
up in a dungeon, where he continued five or fix 
years, and ſuffered much from the cruelty of 
the Carthaginians. We ſee the Roman Gene- 
ral defeated and taken priſoner : but his priſon 
will render him more illuſtrious than his victo- 
Xanthippus, who had fo great a ſhare in this 1 z. 
happy change, wiſely choſe to retire ſoon after, pus retires; 
and to diſappear; leſt his glory, hitherto un- 
blemiſhed and entire, after this firſt dazzling 
brightneſs, ſhould deaden by degrees, and 
make him the mark of envy and calumny, 

which are always dangerous, but moſt ſo in a 

ſtrange country, where a perſon is alone, with- 

out friends, and entirely deſtitute of aid.  * 

Polybius ſays, that the departure of Xantip- Pe Bel. 

pus is differently related, and promiſes an ac- Pun. p. 3. 

count of it elſewhere : but that paſſage is not 

come down to us. We find in Appian, that 
the Carthaginians, actuated by a bake and de- 
_ teſtable envy of the glory of Xanthippus, and 
not being able to bear the idea of being indebted 
for their preſervation to a ſtranger, under pre- 
text of conducting him back to his own country 

| honourably with a numerous convoy of ſhips, 

gave ſecret orders to thoſe, who had the com- 
mand of them, to deſtroy the Lacedzmonian 
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2. General, and all that accompanied him by the 
ss. way : as if it were poſſible to bury with him in 
the ſea both the remembrance of the ſervices nge 
had done them, and the horror of the crime 
which they committed in that reſpect. So black 
a guilt does not ſeem credible to me even in 
| Carthaginians. LR e 
Refletions This battle, ſays Polybius, though not ſo con- 
of Polybi- ſiderable as many others, may give us ſome ſa- 
= 7 ,, lutary inſtructions, which, adds he, is the ſolid 
ua. fruit of hiſtory, That great maſter I endeavour 
to follow here. | Y 2 EY 
Firſt, Can one rely much upon good for- 
tune, after what has happened in this place to 
Regulus? Haughty from his victory, and in- 
exorable in regard to the conquered, he ſcarce 
vouchſafes to hear them; and ſoon after falls 
into their hands. Hannibal makes the ſame re- 
flection to Scipio, when he would perſuade him 
not to ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms. (a) Regulus, ſaid he, would 
Have been one of the moſt extraordinary models of 
valbur and ſucceſs that ever was, if after the 
victory, which be gained in the very country where 
we, now are, be bad thought fit to grant our an- 
ceſtors the peace they demanded. But from not 
having known how to check bis ambition, and keep 
within the bounds of reaſon, the greatneſs of his 
elevation only ſerved to make his fall the more 
ſhameful, _ | | FT 
In the ſecond place we ſee here the truth of 


(e) Inter pauca felicitatis tandem felicitati modum, nec 
virtutiſque exempla M. Ati- cohibendo efferentem ſe for- 
lius quondam in hac eadem tunam, quanto altiùs elatus 
terra fuifſet, fi victor pacem erat, eo fœdius corruit. Liv. 
petentibus dediſſet patribus xxx. 30. 

noſtris. Sed non ſtatuendo 


What 


ere ne Cn 


< 


what Euriphides fays, (a) That one wiſe head 154. K. 1 = 


Better than a multitude of hands. One man, on 
this occaſion, changes the whole face of affairs. 

On the dne ſide, he puts troops to flight that 
appeared invincible: on the other, he revives 


the courage of a city and army that he Munk in 
conſternation and deſpair. 

And this, ſays Polybius, is the uſe to be 
made of reading. For there being two ways 
of learning and improving, the one by one's 
own experience, and the other by that of others, 


it is much the wiſer and more advantagious, to 


be taught by the faults of others chan by one's 
own. 


+ 255» * | 


The news of the defeat and taking of Regulus 4 »-w fleet 


occaſioned a great alarm amongſt the Romans, 4uilt at 


and made them apprehend, that the Carthagini- Rome. 
ans, emboldened by their ſucceſs, and irritated _ 


by the evils they had ſuffered, would conceive 


thoughts of coming to avenge themſelves on 


Rome itſelf, and undertake to make Italy feel 


the ſame calamities, which Africa had ſo lately 


experienced. For this reaſon the Senate ordered 
the Conſuls to provide firſt for the ſafety of the 
country, by leaving the number of troops in it 


neceſſary to its defence; to apply themſelves to 


the building of a conſiderable fleet; to ſet out 
aſſoon as poſſible for Sicily, and even to go to 
Africa, if they judged it proper, in order to 
keep the enemy employed in their own country. 


The Carthaginians at firſt thought only of The Car- 


re-eſtabliſhing their affairs in Africa, of reducing 
the people that had revolted either by lenity or 
force, and of recovering the cities of which the 
Romans had made themſelves maſters. Clypea 


k 5 27 cody Brazupea S N X, vj 


thaginians 
raiſe the 
fiege of 
Clypea. 
Polyb. * 


was tie moſt conſiderable. The garriſon which 37: 
the Romans had left there made a vigorous de- 


86 
A. R. 497-, 
Ant. C. 255. 


. 


— 
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fence, and kept the army of the Carthaginians 
long 5 3th ſo that, when they received 
advice of the extraordinary preparations making 


in Italy for putting a fleet to ſea, they raiſed the 


TheConſals 
fail to 
Africa 
with a nu- 
merous 


Feet. A, 


ter gaining 


tuo bat- 
tles, they 
put to ſea 
again to 
return 10 


{taty. 


againſt the promontory of Lilybeum. They 
made a deſcent there, ruined all the flat coun- 


ſiege, in order to apply themſelves ſolely to fit- 
ting out one on their ſide, capable of diſputing 
the landing of the Romans in Africa. 

The Conſuls had been fo active, that in the 
beginning of the ſummer they had three hun- 
dred galleys compleatly fitted out, and ready to 
put to ſea. They ſet fail without Joſs of — 
and landed firſt in Sicily, where they left good 

arriſons in the cities that wanted them z and 

rom thence they ſteered immediately for Africa. 
A great ſtorm drove them to the iſland of Coſ- 
ſura, ſituated between Africa and Sicily, over 


try, and took the capital city, called by the 
ſame name as the iſland. From thence they 
gained the promontory of Hermæum, near 
which the city of Clypea is ſituated, where the 
Carthaginian fleet came to meet them. A rude 


battle was fought there, in which ſucceſs was a 


long time doubtful. The aid which came very 
opportunely from Clypea, made the balance in- 
cline to the ſide of the Romans, and obtained 

them a compleat victory. The Carthaginians 
had above an hundred fhips ſunk, and thirty 
taken, with the loſs of fifteen thouſand men. 
The Romans loſt only eleven hundred men and 


nine ſhips. The fleet proceeded directly ta 


Clypea, where the troops ſanded, and incamped 
near the city. The Carthaginians came thither 
ſoon after to attack them. | A battle was fought 


by land. The Carthaginians were defeated a- 


gain, and loſt almoſt nine thouſand men. A- 


mongft the priſpners were ſevgral of the mY 


cCily. They carried away great ſpoils, which 
. deen laid up by him in that city. 


7-5; | 
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citizens of Carthage, who. were carefully 4. R. 497 

ept, in order to do endhanged for Regulus, rc, 2 
* the other Romans of the greateſt diſtinction. 

The Conſuls afterwards deliberated upon the 
meaſures it was neceſſury to take. The great 
advantages they had juſt obtained, made them 
at firſt believe it practicable to ſupport them- 
ſelves in Africa. But as all the neighbouring 
countries had been deſtroyed, they apprehended 
famine, It was therefore judged proper to with. _ 
draw the garriſon of Clypea, and to fail for Si- 


were the fruits of Regulus's . that had 


They — have had a good voyage to 81. The Ronan 
cily, and arrived ſafe in Italy, if the Conſuls xe apa 
had known how to take good counſel, The - dreadful 
lots informed them that navigation would be /orm on 
dangerous, if delayed till between the riſing of e coafs 
Orion and the Dogsfiar, at which time great | Fury, of | 
ſtorms uſually. happen: (that time is fixed to 38. 
the months of —— . July.) They took lit- 
tle notice of this advice, 42 amuſed themſelves 
_ with beſieging ſome maritime cities, which they 
were deſirous. of raking on their way. They 
ſooh found to their great misfortune the truth of 
the counſel they had neglected.” On their de- 
parture ane of the greateſt ſtorms aroſe they had 
ever known. Of more than three hundred and 
ſixteen ſſiips, ſcarce fourſcore eſcaped, and even 
thoſe were obliged to throw their equipage into 
the ſea, without mentioning a great number of 

barks and ſmall yeſſels which periſhed, The ſea 
was covered with the dead bodies. of men and 
other animals, and with the planks and wrecks 
of galleys from the coaſt of ® Catarina, where 


7 Ms called Torre di Camarina, upon enn coaft 
of Sicily. 


5 | G4 1 this 
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4. N. 4. this tempeſt had ſurprized the fleet, as far as tho 


Ant, E. 255. 


cape of Pachynus. The goodneſs and generoſity 

of King Hiero was a great conſolation, and a 
very neceſſary relief to them in this fad diſaſter. 

He ſupplied them with cloaths, proviſions, and 

ſuch arms as the ſhips had occaſion tor, 2 con- 

voyed them as far as Meſſina, 

The Car- The Carthaginians knew well how to take 

Eo advantage of the misfortune of their enemies. 

e After having retaken the city and iſland of Coſ- 

| baun ſura * in their way, they landed in Sicily, 

| formed the ſiege of. Agrigentum, under their 

General Carthalon, took that city in a few days; 

which received no aid, and deſtroyed it entirely. 

It was to be feared, that all.the other places of 

the Romans would have the fame. fate, and be 

. obliged to ſurrender; but the news of a pow- 

erful armament preparing at Rome, gave the 

allies courage, and induced them to make head 

againſt the enemy. Accordingly in three months 

two hundred and twenty galleys Bun in a con: 


An to put to ſea. 
5 Cx. CoxnzLius Seiri0 FO II. 
Ant. C. 254 , A. EI Calartinus II. 


This i is the Going 3 mia —_ Cont 
ſul ſeven years before, had been taken by the 
Carthaginians in an ambuſcade near the iſlands 
of Lipara, and carried to Carthage, where he 
was ſhut up in a priſon, and treated with indig- 

| nities, (a) Wh ho would believe, cries an au- 


* Now Pantalerea, an i matet 3 Punicis vinculis ad 
Hand between the Zing cow 7 ſumma Imperia perventurum 
Tunis and Sicily, -- | faſtigia? Sed tamen ex Con- 

(2) Quis credendt mum à ſule captivus, ex .captivo 
duodecim ſecuribus ad Car- Conſul factus eſt, & 
thagenienſium proventurum vi. 9. 


Fatenas | ? Quis neſs _ 
! | £7 oy 1 


„ 


ay: 

4 thor; that this Cornelius ſhould. be led from 4. R. 406. 
% the Conſular purple to a dungeon, and from Ant.C. 2544 

Ky 2 dungeon be reſtored to the Conſular | 

ple? He 1 this double change in 


66 49 ome years, and-hecame a cap- 


Fe tive — Conſul, and a Conſul from a 


„ captive.“ Viciſſitudes oſ this kind are rare; 


but it ſuffices that they are not without example, 
to inſtruct the wiſe man not to ſuffer himſelf to 
be too much depreſſed by bad, nor too much | 


exalted by —— fortune. Y 


The two Conſuls, having whey with ahem The taking 


of Panor- 
mus by the 
Romans 


the laſt wreck, landed in Sicily with a fleet of 5//owed 
two hundred and fifty fail at the mouth of the fy 5e 


river Himera, and made themſelves maſters/7 m_ 
places. 


miles from it. They failed of taking Depra- Polyb. i. 
num, of which they were obliged to raiſe the 3%, 
ſiege. They immediately formed another of 


ſome ſhips which they found on their way at 
Meſſina, almoſt the only ones that had eſcaped 


of the city of Cephaledia, which is but eighteen 


much greater importance: it was that of f Pa- 


normus,” the principal oity in ſubjection to the 


Carthaginians. They firſt ſeized the port. The 85 
inhabitants refuſing to ſurrender, they applied 
themſelves to ſurrounding the city with intrench- 
ments. As the place ſupplied them with wood 
in abundance, the works — conſiderably 
in a ſniort time. The attack was carried on 


with vigour. Having beaten down a tower on 
the ſide next the ſea with their machines, the' ſol- 


diers entered the breach, and after having made 
a2 a great ene, ſeized the exterior a called | 


A There are two rivers of / bn 4 ww called Fiume 
this name, one of which runs. 


towards the north, and the + Palering, the capital of 


other towards the ſouth. It Sicily, upon the northern coaſt 
is the Joſh of which we of the and. 


the 


» 


90 
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che new cicy. The old one did not hold out 


55 Jong. As it began to want proviſions, the be- 
ſieged offered to ſurrender, upon condition only 
of having their lives and — granted them. 


Their offer was not accepted. They were ob- 
liged to pay a certain ranſom, which was two 


mine; or about five pounds an head. Fourteen 
thouſand perſons were ranſomed at that price, 
which. 1 22 2 . — | 
pounds . ſterling, 4 lace, 

who amounted to thirteen thouſand, were fold 
wi — lunder. 
ing of this city was followed: by the 
ſurrender of many other places, the 


— 


inhabitants of which drove out the Carthagi- 


nian garriſons, and eſpouſed the part of the Ro- 
mans. The Conſuls, after — deten ne 


aner returned to Rome. 


"Dr. 8 S 
C. SI Of BL Æsus. 


Theſe Conſuls wind to Africa * 2 "arg 


two hundred and fixty ſhips. They made d 


ſcents there, took ſame places, and carried off 
abundance of plunder. No important expedi- 

tion paſſed there, becauſe the Carthaginians al- 
ways prevented them from taking any commo- 
dious poſt, They had re-eſtabliſhed their af- 
fairs well throughout the whole country, having 
retaken all the places of which Regulus: had 


made himfelf maſter, and reduced all thoſe that 


had revolted to return to their duty. Amilcar 

went all over Numidia and Mauritania, quieted 
thoſe countries every where, and laid a fine up- 
on the people, by way of ſatisfaction, of a 


„. Jetini , Seluntini, Parivimſu, Tpndarijasi, 2 
| thouſand 
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thouſand talents, (about fifty thouſand pounds) 
2 twenty thouſand oxen. As to the princi- 
pu perſons of the cities, who were accuſed of 
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Aut. C. 253. 


favouring the Romans, he hanged to the num- 
ber of — thouſand of them. We ſee here 


a ſenſible inflance of the Carthaginian, Gs 


racter. 
- The Conſuls having been driven by the witds 


to the iſland of the * Lotophagi, called Me- 


ninx, in the neighbourhood of the leſſer 


experienced a danger that ſhews how T Bals 


they were acquainted' with the ſea, of which the 


ebbing and flowing were a matter of novelty to 


them. The water being fallen, they were ſur- 

mans to ſee themſelves almoſt on dry land, and 
lieving themſelves loſt, they threw abundance 

of things overboard in order to lighten the ſhips. 


The return of the tide ſurprized them no leſs, 
but in an agreeable manner: for it delivered 
them from an imaginary danger, which they 
thought without - remedy. The reſt of the 
voyage was favourable enough to them, as far 


as the cape of Palinurus. which projects into 
the fea from the mountains of Lucania. When 
they had doubled it, a violent ſtorm aroſe on 
a ſudden, and funk: them above an hundred 

and fifty large ſhips, without including 
number of barks and other ſmall veſſels. 


a great 


So many loſſes of ſhips upon the neck of 7he Re 


each other, which could not be repaired but at 
immenſe expences, afflifted the Romans ex- 
tremely, and made them believe, it was not the 
will the gods that _y ſhould have the ſo« 


2 In the kingdom of Tunis. Viria that the * were 
+ As the ſea does not ebb ignorant ef i iti doing fo at the 
and fo, except in certain Syrtes. 


Aiterransan, it is the 3 for- ef the kingdom of Naples. 
| youre = 


particular parts of the Me- || Capo: -Palinuro: A cape 


mans dife 
courged by 


many hi- 
Wrecks re. 


mnounce the © 


ſovereignty 


„ the ſea. © 
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— 255 vereignty of the ſea, The ſenate in conſe- 
quence decreed, that no more than ſixty ſhips 
ſhould be fitted out to guard the coaſts of bor Ig 
and to tranſport proviſions, and other neceſſary 
munitions to 0 armies that made war in 
Sicily. 
One of the Cb. being din, the 8 . 
abdicated; according to the cuſtom long eſta- 
bliſned; which occaſioned the Cenſus to be 25 


off till the enſuing year, 
kann * 2 Avezcavs CorTa; 
Ant.C. 252, P. SERYILIUS Grulxus. 


They tetobk a city in Sicily called Himera, 

or * Therme Himerenſes. ' 
Lipars C. Aurelius forms the ſiege of Lipara, a city 
rakes. An in the iſland of the ſame name. Being obliged 
2 Ny: to return to Rome, to take the auſpices again; 
zrely he confides the care of the ſiege to Q. Caſſius a 
Fi legionary Tribune, with orders only to keep a 
| Val. Max. good guard for the preſervation of the works, 
and expreſs command not to attack the place in 
his abſence. The young officer, hurried on by 
an immoderate deſire. of glory, attacked the 
wit at the head of his troops. His raſhneſs 
was well: puniſhed. The beſieged made a fu- 
rious falley in which he loſt a great number of 
men, repulſed himſelf to his camp, which he 
__ defended with great difficulty, and afterwards. 
_ burnt all the works. The Conſul's return ſoon 
reinſtated every thing. The town was taken, 
and a great ſlaughter made in it. He then 
thought proper to puniſh the officer; who was 
degraded, publickly ſcourged with rods, * and 


* Termine, at the 0 7 * and the mouth of the 
Fiper of the ſame name, 80 
| obliged | 
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obliged to ſerve in the loweſt rank of the foot 4B: 500- 
as a private ſoldier. + pat 7s btn g TT a 
When Lipara was taken, the deſcendants of Antien: 
Timaſitheus were exempted from all tributes and 89 ⁰ 


taxes, in gratitude for the ſignal ſervice which 8 


theus re- 


he had rendered the Commonwealth an hundred warded is 
and. forty years before. He was at that time #is pofteri- 
ſupreme magiſtrate at Lipara. He cauſed a Pin _ 28. 
gold cup which the Romans had ſent to Delphi, - | 
and which had been taken by the pirates of Li- 
para, to be reſtored 3 gave the Ambaſſadors a 

good convoy to Delphi; and afterwards recon- 
ducted them in fafety to Rome. The action 

was noble: but the gratitude of the Roman 
People, as warm after ſo many years as if the, 
ſervice had been quite recent, is highly remarka s- 
ble, and well worthy of praiſe. 
Since the misfortune of Regulus, the ele- 

phants, which had greatly contributed to it, 
had ſpread ſo great a panic amongſt the Ro- 

man troops, that they were almoſt afraid to look 

the enemy in the face, and to hazard a battle 
with them. This change, which the Carthagi- e 
nians perfectly diſcerned, joined with the reſo- 

lution, which they knew the Senate had taken 

to fit out no new fleets, gave them hopes, that, 

if they made ever ſo little effort, it would be 

eaſy for them to recover all Sicily. _ 1 
They were in want of money, the public £n49/5 f 
| treaſury. being exhauſted by the enormous ex- C 

> , 0 ginians 

pences, with which a war, that had continued ,, Pioleny. 
twelve years, had coſt them. They ſent an em- App. apud 
baſſy to Ptolomy King of Egypt, (this was Fulv. Url 
Ptolemy Philadelphus) to deſire him to lend 

them two thouſand * talents of ſilver. Ptole- 

my, who had entered into a treaty of amity 


®* About three bundred thouſand. pound. 


— 


with 
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22 with the Romans, having endeavoured ineffec- 
I tually to reconcile the two States as mediator; 
declared to the Ambaſſadors, that though he 
much deſired to oblige the Carthaginians, he 
could not do it in the preſent conjuncture, be- 
cauſe it would be a violation of the faith of trea- 
ties to aid one ally with money or troops againſt 
another. | | } 
Liv. Epit. The Plebeians were admitted to ſhare in the 
xvi; . dignity of Pontifex Maximus this year for the 
: firſt time. Ti. Coruncanius had this office 
conferred upon him, W 
Remarka- The new Cenſors compleated the Cenſus at 
bl ſeverity this time: this was the thirty-ſeventh Zuſtrum, 
Lune, The citizens capable of bearing arms were found 
to be two hundred and ninety-ſeven thouſand 
Val. Max. ſeven hundred and ninety-ſeven. This Cenſor- 
U.9- ſhip was ſevere and rigor6us. Thirteen Sena- 

. tros were degraded. Their horſes were taken 
from four hundred of the Roman youth, and 
they were reduced into the loweſt claſs of the 

Kari People. The cauſe of fo diſgraceful a puniſh- 
fafti ment was the complaint which the | Au- 
' relius had made againſt them at the Tribunal of 


1 the Cenſors; that on a preſſing occaſion in Si- 
cily, they had refuſed to obey when commanded 
to aſſiſt at the works. The Conſul induced the 
Senate to add another puniſhment to this in- 
flicted by the Cenſors. It was refolved, that 
they ſhould not be allowed their paſt years of 
ſervice, and ſhould be obliged to begin them 
again, It was by ſuch examples of ſeverity, that 
military diſcipline was ſtrictly preſerved amongſt 
the Romans, upon which the whole ſucceſs of 
armies depends, and which contributed more 
than any thing to raiſe the Roman greatneſs to 
the height it attained, | 


L. Cæci- 


. Cacitivs, Fukius, Confuls; 


L. Cacitivs METELLUS, 
C. Fur1us PACILUS. 


Nothing conſiderable paſſed this year The The Senate 


Conſuls, who went to Sicily, did not ener th Pe = 
enemy, and were not attacked by them. / Aſ- ien 


vigour to 


_ drubal, however, a new General of the Car- rein/a:e 


thaginians, was lately arrived with two hundred i n. 


er at 61. 


galleys, an hundred and thirty el „ e and 
twenty thouſand horſe and foot. his inatt 
vity, which in protracting the war exhauſted © 


the treaſures of the State, gave the Senate rea- 


| fon to examine again into the reſolution which 
had been taken to build no more fleets, on ac- 


count of the great expences which they coft the 


Commonwealth. The Senate ſaw, 75 they 
were falling into the ſame inconveniences by 
_ © the prolongation of the war. Since the de- 
<< feat of Regulus, the Roman troops had not 
„ ſhewn the ſame ardor as before. Whilſt 


every thing generally ſucceeded in the bat- 
<* tles by land, they could neither terminate 


any thing, nor drive the Carthaginians out 
*;0f Sicily, whilſt they continued maſters of 
<< the ſea, Beſides which, there was ſomething 
85 ſhameful and unworthy 


<< raged by loſſes not occaſioned by their fault, 


but by misfortunes not to be avoided by hu- 


man prudence,” Theſe conſiderations deter- 


mined the Senate to reſume their former plan, 
and to employ | the principal efforts of the Come | 


monvealth again at ſea, 


C. Ar- 


of the Roman cha- 
* racter, in ſuffering themſelves to be diſcou - 


4 


g ww 


are de- 
feated., come for hazarding an action; 3 and the rather 
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\ Theſe Conſuls were appointed to U perle a 
| fieee, and to fit it out with every thing neceſſary. 
L. Metellus was continued in the command of 
the army in Sicily as Proconſul, where he re- 
mained, whilſt his collegue returned to Nome 
for the election of Conſuls. 
Famous In the mean time Afdrubal, ſeeing dere was 
ee bus one Roman General, with half the forces, 
Panormus, in Italy, and reflecting, that the Roman army, 


in which when together, though almoſt every day drawn 


1e Car- up in battle in the ſight of the enemy, was afraid 


thaginians 


to engage; he believed, that the time was 


Polyb.i. becauſe his troops demanded it with ardor, -and 
4143+ ſuffered all delays with impatience. He ſer out 
from Lilybæum, and having croſſed the coun- 
try of Selinuntum by a very difficult route, 
he arrived in the territory of Panormus, and 
incamped there. 
The Proconſul Metellus was then in that city 
with his army. It was at the time of harveſt, 
and he had come thither in order to give the 
inhabitants an opportunity of cutting and bring- 
; in their corn with ſecurity. Having been 
informed by ſome ſpies Aſdrubal had in the 
city, that he was come with deſign to give bat- 
tle; in order to confirm him in that reſolution, 
and render him leſs upon his guard, he made a 
. feint of being afraid, and kept himſelf cloſe 
within the walls. T his conduct emboldened the 
Carthaginian General extremely. He ravaged 
the flat country without oppoſition, put all to 
fire and word, and adyanced haughtily to the 
| very 
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very gates of Panormus. Metellus continued TEEN A 
quiet, and to give Aſdrubal a ſtill worſe idea * 
both of the courage and number of his troops, 
he ſuffered only few of his ſoldiers to appear 
upon the walls. Aſdrubal heſitated no longer. 
He made all his troops, as well horſe as foot, 
. and all his elephants, advance to the walls of the 
city, near which he fixed his camp. with ſo much 
ſecurity and contempt for an enemy, who did: + 
not dare to ſhew himſelf, that he did not i . — 
much as ſurround it with intrenchments. PE * 
The ſuttlers and ſervants, that followed the \ 
army, had brought abundance of wine into the | 
camp. The mercenary ſoldiers did not ſpare it, 3 
"208 
| 


and full of liquor excited a tumult, and raiſed 
ſuch confuſed and violent cries, as drunkenneſs | 
is apt to occaſion, The Proconſul thought this 1 
the time · for acting. He began by making his "A 
light-armed troops march out in order to bring br 
the enemy to a battle; which did not fail to | | 
take effect. Advancing inſenſibly after each 
| other, the whole army at laſt quitted the camp. 5 
Metellus poſted part of the light- armed troops 15 
along ſome of the foſsẽs of the city, with or- 
ders, if the elephants approached, to pour their 
arrows upon them in abundance; and, when 
they found themſelves preſſed, to go down into 
the foſsẽ, in order to come up again ſoon after, 
and harraſs the elephants. And that they might 14 
not want darts, he cauſed a great quantity o 
them to be crried to the walls, and made 41 
ſome, of the common people throw them 13 
down from time to time into the works. He | 
alſo placed his archers along the walls. As for 
' himſelf, he ſtayed with his heav ih ome troops: 
at the gate of the nw” _ ronted the left 
a Vos, 3 0 Wing 
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when proper. 1 
In the mean time the light - armed 
who had began the action, ſometimes puſhed 


by the multitude of the enemy, retired towards 


the city in good order, and ſometimes rein- 
forced by new troops ſent them by the Conſul, 
maintained the fight. On the ſide of the Car- 
thaginians, the commanders of the elephants, 
deſiring to have the principal honour of the 
victory, and to deprĩve Aſdrubal of it, without 
waiting for orders, made their heavy animals 
move on, and purſued thoſe who retired to- 
wards the city quite to the foſsẽs. Here they 
were expected. The archers upon the walls, 
and the light- armed troops upon the fide of the 
foſsẽs, poured a continual ſhower of darts and 
arrows upon them. The elephants, wounded 
in many places, would obey no longer their 
guides, and growing furious, turned upon the 
Carthaginians, broke and beat down their ranks, 
and cruſhed to death all that came in their way. 
This was the ufual inconvenience of elephants. 
Metellus ſallied in the midft of this diſorder and 
confuſion, which ſerved him as a ſignal. Find- 
ing the enemy in the condition he had fore- 
ſeen, he had no difficulty to bear them down 
and put them to the rout. The ſlaughter was very 
dreadful both in the · battle and the purſuit: to 
compleat their misfortune, the in ian fleet 
arrived in this ſad conjuncture, and ſo far from 
being in a condition to give them any aid, be- 
came the occaſion of a new and greater evil. 
As ſoon as it appeared, blind with their fears, 
they ran precipitately towards it, as to their fole 
refuge; and tumbling over each other, were 
either trampled on by their own troops, cruſned 
Gs | | to 
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to death by the elephants; killed by the enemy 
who purſued them, or drowned in the ſea, 2 


deavouring to ſwim to the ſhips. Aſdrubal ef: 


99 r 4 
R, | 
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caped to Liiybæum. He was condemned du- 
ring his abſence at Carthage; whither when he 


returned without knowing what had paſſed a- 


gainft him, he was put to death. He was one 
of the greateſt Generals Carthage had ever pro- . 
duced. A fingle misfortune made that barba- 
5 State forget all the ſervices he had rendered 


Rome did not act in that manner. 
The Romans had ſcaroe ever gained a greater 


victory than this. It revived the valour of | 


their troops, and entirely diſpirited the Cartha- 
ginians z ſo that during the whole duration of 
this war, they never dared to hazard a battle by 
land. Twenty thouſand Carthaginians periſhed 
in this action. Twenty-ſix elephants were taken 


The hs 


in it, and all the reſt the next and the fol- phanrs:bat 


lowing days. The Proconſul perceiving, that 
thoſe who did not know how to manage ,, 
thoſe animals, would find it difficult to take 
and bring them off in the furious condition they 
then were, ſtraggling about the country, cauſed 
proclamation to be made by an herald, that life 
and liberty ſhould be granted to ſuch, as ſhould | 
aſſiſt in taking ſome of them. The Carthagi- 

nians embraced with joy ſo favourable an occa- 


toere talen 


are — 


ſion of ſoftening their fate. They at firſt too 


thoſe that were 8 leaſt furious, and which th 


| knew beſt, and by their means allured all the r 


Rome to the number of an hundred and forry- 


two. 
The Conſurs manner of tranſporting them, 


which was not. eaſy, becauſe he had no ſhips 
H2 


1 without difficulty. Metellus ſent them all to | 


Manner in 
tobich the 

elepbants © 
bit Proper for that uſe, was as follows, F rſt, a ertcarrie | 
over the 


rait. 
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22 great number of empty caſks were provided. 


Frontin. i. which were faſtened together two and two by 
them, to prevent them from beating againſt each 


other, and from N On theſe were laid 


a kind of floor made of planks, and covered 
with earth and other materials, and on the ſides 
a kind of breaſt-work, or little wall, was raiſed 
to prevent the elephants from falling into the 
water. They entered them from the ſhore with- 
out difficulty, advanced upon the ſea without 
perceiving it, and by the help of theſe floats, 


arrived on the oppoſite ſhoar, as if they had 
never been off the land. Metellus cauſed all his 


elephants to be tranſported in this manner to 


Rhegium; and from thence: they were carried 
to Rome, where they were expoſed in the Cir- 


cus: a ſight, which gave the people as much 
pleaſure as they had hitherto given terror to the 

5 S troops. 1 . 
The Car- The conſiderable loſſes, which the Carthagi- 


thaginians nians had ſuſtained as well by land as ſea for 
end Am- 


ele i {ome years, determined them to ſend Ambaſſa- 


None, ts dors to Rome, to treat of peace: and in caſe 
treat of they could not obtain a fayourable one, to pro- 


peace or the 


. poſe the exchange of priſoners; and eſpecially 


. of zriſm. of ſome, who were of the principal families of 
ers | 


the means of a piece of timber placed between 


' 


They believed that Regulus might 


f to the ſecond article. He had a wife and chil- 
Freinſh. dren at Rome, beſides a great number of rela- 


xviii. 57 tions and friends in the Senate, and his couſin- 
german actually Conſul. There was reaſon to 


preſume, that the deſire of quitting the ſad con- 
dition wherein he had languiſhed ſo many years, 


of returning to his family which he loved ten- 


derly, and of being reinſtated in a country, 
TIES | * S. : 9 where 


Regulox be of great ſervice to them, eſpecially in reſpe&t 
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where he was: univerſally. eſteemed and re Qed; 2255 * Y 
would infallibly induce him to ſecond the emang 3. 


of the Carthaginians, He was therefore urged 
to join the Ambaſſadors in the voyage to Rome + 
| 5 which they were preparing. He did not 
think proper to refuſe this demand: the ſequel 
will ſhew what his motives were. Before he ſet 
out, he was made to take an oath, that in caſe 
he did not ſucceed in his demands, he would re- 
turn to Carthage, and he was even given to un- 
derſtand, that his life depended on the ſucceſs of 
his negotiation. 
When they wete near Rome, Regulus ed 
to enter it; giving for his reaſon, that it was 
not the cuſtom of their anceſtors to give the 
Ambaſſadors of an enemy audience within the - 
city. The Senate being aſſembled without the 
walls, the Ambaſſadors, after having declared 
the purpoſe of their coming, retired. Regulus 
would follow them, though the Senators deſired 
him to ſtay; and he did not comply with their 
requeſt, till the Carthaginians, whoſe ſlave he 
conſidered himſelf to be, N Siren him their a 
permiſſion. 


It does not aper "that mention was cad of Regulus 
any thing relating to peace; or at leaſt, nothing dc/ares 


farther : the deliberation turned upon the ex- 


againſt the 
exchangeof 


change of priſoners. Regulus, being defired by priſeners. 


the Senate to give his opinion, replied, that he 
could not do it as a Senator, having loſt that qua- 
- lity, as well as that of a Roman citizen, from 
the time he fell into the hands of the enemy: 


but he did not refuſe to ſay what he thought as 


a a private perſon. The conjuncture was delicate. 
Every body. was touched with the misfortune of 
ſo great a man. He had only OE word to ſay, 
lays CieetPs,. to recover 5 his 9 his for- 
Ei 1 tune, 
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tune, dignities, wife, children, and country : 


Teer Rue that word ſeemed to him contrary to ho- 


nour and the good of the State. He regarded 
only the ſentiments with which fortitude and 
greatneſs of mind inſpired him. (a) Thoſe are 
the virtues, ſays Cicero, ſpeaking of Regulus, 
which teach men to fear nothing; to deſpiſe all 
human things; to prepare for the worſt that can 
happen; and, I will add with (5) Seneca, to 
go wherever duty calls them through the greateſt 
| dangers without regard to any other intereſt - 
whatſoever. - He therefore (c) frankly declared, 
« That they ought not to think of exchanging 
« priſoners : that ſuch an example would have 
*© conſequences fatal to the Commonwealth: 
that citizens who had been abject enough to 
give up their arms to the enemy, were un- 
6 worthy of compaſſion, and incapable of ſer- 
« vying their country. That as for himſelf, at 


(a) Magnitudo animi & (5) Calcatis utilitatibus ad 
fortitudo Harum enim eam (virtutem) eundum 
eſt virtutum proprium, nihil eſt, quocumque vocavit , 
extimeſcere, omnia humana ocumque miſit, fine wage 
deſpicere, nihil quod homini Qu rei familiaris. Sen er. ae ; 
accidere poſſit, intolerandum Benef. vi. 1. | | 
putare. Offic. ili. 100, 

(c) Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, 
Diſſentientis conditionibus + | 
Foedis, & exemplo trahenti . 

Perniciem veniens in zvum 
Si non periret immiſerabilis | 
Captiva pubes | 
Auro repenſus ſcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit ! Flagitio additis 
Damn 


poor eamad 
Erit ille fortis. 
Qui — ſeſe credidit hoſtibus z 
Et marte Pænos proteret altero. 


Qui lora reſtrictis lacertis p 3 

t iner, timuitque mortem! 
| Hor. Od. v. J. 10 
„his 
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4 his years, the loſs of him ought to be conſi- 
e (ered as nothing; whereas they had ſeveral © 
<< Carthaginian Generals in their hands in the 
“ vigour of life, and capable of dhitg their 
country great ſervice for many years.” 
It was not without difficulty chin the Senate 
gave in to an opinion which was to coſt ſo dear, 
and was unexampled, unheard of, in the caſe 
wherein Regulus was. Cicero in the third book 
of his Offices, examines whether Regulus, after 
* given his opinion in the Senate, was ob- 
to return to Carthage, and to expoſe him- 
2 to the moſt cruel torments, rather than 
break an oath extorted from him by force, and 
made to an enemy who knew not what it was 


do be faithful to his engagements, and from whom 


he had nothing to fear, any more than from the 
wrath of the gods, who are | heagable of 
anger. 
Cicero refutes this Wee manner of rea- 
ſoning with a kind of indignation. What 
ought to be conſidered in an oath, and make it 
be obſerved, ſays he, is not the fear of being 
puniſhed for breaking it, but the force and fa- 
cred nature of it. For (a) an oath is a religious 
affirmation, Now what is affirmed in this man- 
ner, and which God is called upon to witneſs, 
muſt be obſerved through reſpect for faith en- 
gaged, that faith of which Ennius happily fays : 
() Q ſacred and divine faith, by whom Jove 


himſelf fear. bow worthy art thou of a Panos in | 


|  - ® . the opinion of ſame affirmatio feli 8 Quod 
philoſophers, that the Divi. autem affirmate, quaſi deo 
nity was never angry, and _—_ omiſeris, 94 tenen- 

that men had nothing to fear du —_— Offic. _ 104 

from bis qyengeance. ©) O fides alma, apts pin- 

(al Ef enim juejurandum nis, jusjurandum Jovis. 
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the hig beſt part of temples. Whoever violates 
his oath therefore, — this faith ſo ſacred 


and venerable. War itſelf has its rights, which 
ought to be obſerved inviolably with reſpect to 
all enemies whatſoever z and to pretend, that 


faith engaged to one that has no faith himſelf, 


js void, is endeavouring to cover the guilt of 


infidelity and perjury by a pretext that "ſy 
be maintained. 


From what has been ſaid it muſt be con- ö 
cluded, that all which fear and meanneſs of ſpirit 
induce men to act, might haye been imputed to 


Regulus, if in giving his opinion upon the ex- 
change of priſoners, he had regarded rather his 
own, than the intereſts of the Commonwealth; 
or, if inſtead of returning, he had remained at 


Rome; and that ſuch actions ought to be con- 


ſidered as criminal, ſhameful, and infamous. 


It is Cicero that ſays all this: And we may ſee 


from it, how high human wiſdom is ca able of 
attaining, which is always far ſnort, when the 


| queſtion is to go back to the firſt ue of 


Regulus 


returns to 
Carthage, 
where be 
3 in 


the mat 


eruel tor- 
ments. 


things; and that, building up its morality with- 


out relation to God, without the feat of being 
N by him, without the hope of pleaſing 
m, it deprives virtue of Its only ſolid motive 


and real ſupport. 
Regulus did not heſitate concerning the choice 


he ought to make, That illuſtrious (a) exile ſet | 


e 
(a) Fertur 2 conjugis oſeulum, 
Parvoſque natos, ut capitis minor, 
N A ſe removiſſe, & virilem - 
Torvus humi poſuiſſe vultum. 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres | 
Firmaret autor nunquam alias'dato, 
* meœrentes _— | 
n prefer '. | 
1 Atqui 


ö ” 
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dut from Rome to return to Carthage, without — — 
being moved either by the great grief of his * 
friends, or the tears of his wife and children, 5 
and with the tranquility of .a magiſtrate going 
to his country-houſe in a vacation from buſineſs. 
However, he was not ignorant of the torments 
prepared for him. Accordingly, when the ene- 
my ſaw him return, without having obtained 
the exchange, and knew that he had even op- 
poſed it, there were no kind of torments wWhick 
their cruelty did not inflict upon him. oP 
kept him a great whil#in a dark dungeon, from 
whence, after having cut off his eyelids, they 
brought him out on a ſudden to expoſe him to 
the ſun, when its heat was greateſt. They after- : 
wards ſhut him up in a kind of cheſt fuck full 
of ſpikes. which never ſuffered him to -reſt 
night or day, At length after having long tor- OT 
tured him with exceſſive pains, and by keeping ' 
him continually awake, they nailed: him to a 
croſs, the moſt uſual kind of puniſhment. a- 
mongſt the isis, upon warch he ex- 
red.” 
n Such was the end of this great man. (a) Some- | 
Br. ee e /! trupern 


Atqui ſciebat ** fbi barbaruuns Sg 
Tortor 8 Non aliter tamen 
ovit obſtantes propinquos, 
Et populum reditus morantem, _ £ 
: vi fi elientum longa negotia © .\ 
Dyjudicata lite relinquetet, _ | | 
Tendens Venafranos in agros, | 
Aut Lacedæmonium Tarentum. 
_ Hor. Od. V. J. ill. 


e) Adverſi aliquid i incurrat ſit, quantum valeat, quan- 
oportet. quod animum pro- tumque polleat, cum, 25 
bet. Senec. ad Marc. c. 6. poſſit, patientia oſtendit. I 

Marcet fine adverſario vir- de Provid. 0. 2. 
 $us. Tune apparet quanta 


/ 


ſtancy 
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ftancy and patience had not been to ſo rude 
a trial, It is not proſperity, Gs — 
which ſhew virtue in its luſtre, place it in all its 
light, and make known how far its force ex- 
tends. It is a Pagan that talks in this manner; 
but he did not know the uſe of the great truths 
— 2 fe the\good, fays 


4 k Aid 
— —— 3 


— pum gr ng" yr chil- 
dren, whom he loves, but at the ſame time 
forms with ſeverity for 
has nat a weak tenderneſs for the virtuous, that 
induces him to treat them with gentleneſs and 
favour : he tries, he enures, and takes pains ta 


make them worthy of him. (5) A tyrant may 


exerciſe his power upon their bodies; but it ex- 
tends no farther, He can do nothing on the 


ſoul, which is a ſacred aſylum inacceſſible to his 


ſtripes. (e) In the midſt of torments they re- 
main tranquil, and inviolably attached to their 
duty. They feel, but they ſurmount, them. 


And this js CREE po the hero of 
(a) Que (virum bonum) habet: experitur, indurat, 


parens ille magnificus, virtu- fibi "gs 0 præparat. bid. 
tum non lenis exactor, ficut (3) Corry 
ſeveri patres, durids educat. huc atque illuc jactatur. 
Itaque cùm videris bonos vi- hoc ſupplicia, in hoc latro- 
ros, acceptoſque diis, Iabora- cinia, in hoc morbi exercen- 


re, ſudare, perardunmaſcen- tur: animus quidem ipſe ſa- 


dere; malos autem civire, cer & æternus eſt, & cui non 


K & voluptatibus fluere; cogita poſſunt injici manus. De con- 


filiorum nos modeſtia d folat. ad Helv. cap. xi. 


tari, vernularum licentia; il- (c) Eft omnibus externis 


los diſciplina triſtiori conti - potentior, nec hoc dico, non 
neri, horum ali audaciam. fentit ills, ſed vineit; & alio- 
Idem tibi de Dev liqueat. quin q vietus placiduſque con- 
Bonum virum in deliciis non tra incurrentia attollitur. Ds, 


Provid. or” 2. 
"wn 
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that God forgets them, 


m and virtue. God 


— 1 hoc — 
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nity, of che "45 of glory, and of a vain phan- 
tom of virt 
It is — chat Polybius does not ſay 
5 word of all this prodigious 
The Senate having been informed of the tra- 
gien death of Regulus, and the unheard-of 
cruelty of the Carthaginians, delivered up the 


5 iſm in point of courage and patience; 
bat, unfortunately for him, the martyr of va- ARG. 


107. 
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Cartba- | 
ginians de- 

livered up 
© 220 the re- 


moſt diſtinguiſhed of their priſoners to Marcia ſentment of 


his wife, and to his children, They put them 
into a cheſt ſtuck with iron ſpikes, in order to 
repay them with intereſt the pains, in which Re- 
gulus had ended his life; and left them five 
. whole days without nouriſhment, at the end of 
which Boſtar died of hunger and miſery. But 
_ Amilcar, whoſe conſtitution was more robuſt, 
lived five days longer by the fide of Boſtar's 
corpſe, with whom he had been ſhut up, in ef- 
fe& of nouriſhment, which was only given him 


rates, being informed of what paſſed in 

ia's houſe, F a ſtop to theſe — 
ſent the aſhes of Boſtar to Carthage, and or- 
dered the reſt of the priſoners to be treated 
my more lenity, In my opinion, however 
barity, the Senate ought not ta-have delivered 
them up to the reſentment of a woman, and 


Marcia, 


the wife 
Regulus. 4 
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fo his torments. At length the ma- 


inians might have deſerved that bar- 


that a contraſt of humanity had been a more 
noble revenge, eee 


name. 
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Triumph of Metellus. Siege of Lilybaum-by the 
© Romans. | Treaſon diſcovered in that city; A 
conſiderable relief enters it, Bloody action round 
the machines. They are ſet on fire. Vain diſ- 
Poſition f the Conſul Clodius. Battle of Dre- 
parum : loſs of the Roman fleet, The Conſul 
Junius goes to Sicily. New diſgrace of the Ro- 
mans at Lilybeum.- They happily avoid tape bat- 
tles. The Roman ſhips entirely. deſtroyed by a 
great ſtorm. A Dittator is nominated, Junius 
takes Eryx. Amilcar| Barcas is appointed to 
» command in Sicily. Several perſons fit out pri- 
© wateers, and plunder Hippona. Birth of Han- 
nibal. | Exchange of Priſoners. Tuo nem co- 
- lonies, Cenſus. A Roman lady cited before 
the People, and fined. Amilcar takes the city 
' of Eryx. New Roman fleet built, and fitted 
cout by private perſons. Poſtumius the Conſul 
kept at Rome on account of his being a. prieſt 
. The Senate forbids Lutatius to conſult the divi- 
nations f Præneſte. Batile at the. iſlands 
Agates gained by the Romans. Treaty of 
Peace between Rome and Carthage, End of 
- the firſt punic war. Sicily becomes a province 


' of the Roman People. 


Ant. C. 250, | , , 
Triumph of end of Regulus, ſucceeded the JPY >: which 
* the grateful ſight of the triumph of L. Metel- 
nin. . 
xix. lus gave the whole city, before whoſe chariot 
Liv. Epit. walked thirteen great officers of the Carthagini-. 
zIX&Q& an army, and an hundred and twenty elephants. 
I have already faid, that thoſe animals were 
again ſhewn to the people in the Circus, __ 
E W 1 . 


# 


Ae. 0 the grief accafinned by the deplorable 
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which they were all killed, becauſe it was not . 5 

judged proper to uſe them in the Roman „ 

It is obſerved that proviſions were very cheap Liv. xvii. 
this year: a buſhel of corn, a congius (about a3. 

gallon) of wine, thirty pounds of dry figs, ten 

pounds of oil of olives, twelve pounds of meat, 

were all of the ſame price, and coſt only ne: 

as; and the as, the tenth part of the Roman 
Denarius, which according to many learned 

writers was only ten-pence, was in value only 


one,® penny. Polybius tells us, that in his time poiyb. ii. 
the buſhel of wheat in Italy was actually worth 103. 
_ fourteen oboli, that is to ſay, ſix-pence halt- 
penny, and the buſhel of barley half as much. 
A buſhel of wheat was a ſoldier's ſubſiſtence for 
eight days. At the time of which we are now 
| ſpeaking, the extraordinary expences they had 
been obliged to be at in fitting out fleets, had 
_ exhauſted the publick treaſury, and made money 
very ſcarce ; which had occaſioned the price of 
proviſions to be ſo low. „„ 
The cruelty of the Carthaginians in regard to 57g of 
Regulus, had inflamed the Romans with a TLihhbæun 
ſtrong deſire of revenge. The two Conſuls ſet 7 the - 
out for Sicily with four legions, and a fleet of pohyb. i 
two hundred ſhips, to which they added forty, 43-47. 
which they found at Panormus, without in- 
cluding a great number of ſmall barks. After 
having held a council of war, and maturely 
conſidered the meaſures it. was neceſſary to take, 
they formed the bold deſign of attacking Lily- 
bæum, It was the ſtrongeſt place the Cartha- 
ginians had in Sicily, of which the loſs would 
neceſſarily be attended with that of all the places 


| 4 95 tefs : for according to «hers, the Denarius r only 
7d K. ** : OY" x 
Ut) they 
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Aube, Mavi 10s, Conſats, 


they fetained in the ifland, and leave the Ro- 


mans 2 free into Africa. This ſiege, 
which was of great length, and could not be 


terminated but with the war, may be confide- 


red as the maſter-piece of the Roman art and 
Capacity, 
The figure of Sicily is that of a triangle, of 


which each point is a promontory. 'That at 
the ſouth, which projects into the ſea, is called 
76 Pachynus. That called 7 Pelorus, ſituated 


at the north, bounds the ſtreight on the weſt, 
and is about twelve furlongs (or fadia) ſome- 
thing more than half a league from Italy. The 
third and laſt is called | Lilybæum. It is op- 
poſite to Africa, at the diſtance of about a thou- 
ſand ſtadia, (or fifty leagues) and lies to the 
fouth-wefl. Upon this laſt cape ſtands the city 
of the ſame name. Tt was well fortified with 
walls, and ſurrounded with a deep ditch, and 
moraſſes formed by the ſea-water. The entrance 
into the port is by theſe marſhes, and the way 
dangerous to thoſe, who are not ret well 
acquainted with it. | 
It is caſy to conceive the ardor-on both ſides 
in attacking and defending the place. Imilco 
commanded in it. He had ten thouſand troops, 
without including the inhabitants; and we ſhall 
ſoon ſee, that he was conſiderably reinforced, 
The Romans having eſtabliſhed their quarters 
before the city, on both ſides of it, and having 


fortified the ſpace between the two camps with a 


foſle, an intrenchment and a wall, they began 
the attack by the tower neareſt the ſea towards 
Africa, Continually adding -new works to the 
former, and advancing on, at length they threw 


® Now the cape of Paſrre + The fare of Meſſina. 
{| Capo Bosco. * 


down 


2 N 
ä 5 


| pb We _onſul: , it 
' down fix towers. on che fame fide wat 
have juſt mentioned, and undertook to bet 
don others with their battering rams. Imiloo 
ſpared no pains to prevent the progreſs of the 
beſiegers. „ made 
countermines, and watched every occaſion for 
ſetting the machines on fire; and in order to 
effect that, engaged night and day; and ſome- 
LN than is 
| ET 5 3 K 1 
Whilft he was making ſo generous a defence, Treaſin 
the foreign ſoldiers, Gauls and others, formed 2% | 
a conſpiracy amongſt themſelves to give up the 4 — 
place to the Romans. Happily for the be „ rable aid 
the treaſon was diſcovered, and and rendered abor- 7 own 
tive immediately. * 
The Carthaginians were not aſleep Mane 
to the danger, to which — was expoſed. 
They fitted out fifty ſhips, and gave the com- 
mand of them to Hannibal, the ſon of Amil- 
car, with:orders to fail direaly, and like a man 
of courage to ſeize the firſt favourable occaſion 
for throwing himſelf into the place. Hannibal 
put to ſea with ten thouſand ſoldiers well _—_— 
came to an anchor at the iſlands ® Eguſæ, be- 
tween Lilybæum and Carthage, and with the 
firſt briſk-gale that blew, made all the ſail he 
eould, advanced with intrepid courage through 
the enemy's fleet, boldly entered the port, and 
landed his ſoldiers; the Romans, who were 
ſurprized and afraid of being driven into the 
port by the violence of the wind, not _— 
to diſpute the paſſage with him. = 


= Favognane,, pon the weflers cagf oil. 
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4-R- 5. Imilco, with a view to his deſign of burning 
pe: the machines of the beſiegers, and deſiring to 
action at make uſe of the good diſpoſition, in which the 
the n. troops of the place, and thoſe lately mo; 
chin. ſeemed to be; the former becauſe they ſa 
themſelves. relieved, and the latter, — 
they had ſuffered nothing hitherto; called an 
aſſembly of them both, and by a ſpeech; 
wherein he promiſed thoſe who ſignalized them- 
ſelves, and all in general, preſents and rewards 
from the Commonwealth of the Carthaginians, 
enflamed their zeal and courage to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they all cried out, he had only to 
diſpoſe of them immediately as he thought pro- 
per. The General, after having expreſſed his 
mY fatisfaction i in their good-will, diſmiſſed the af- © 
ſembly, and bad them take ſome repoſe at pre- 
ſent, and for the reſt to expect orders frotn their 
officers. ; - 
- Soon after he aſſembled the principal 38 
them; aſſigned them their ſeveral 
poſts; told them the ſignal, and time for the 
attack; and ordered their leaders to be ready 
at the hour fixed. This was executed, and the 
works attacked in ſeveral places early in the © 
morning. The Romans, who had foreſeen this 


ſally, and kept upon their guard, flew on al! 


ſides where aid was neceſſary, and made a vigo- 
rous defence. The battle ſoon became general, 
and bloody. For twenty thouſand men allied 
from the city, and the beſiegers were ſtill more 
numerous. The action was the warmer, as the 


ſoldiers fought pell mell without keeping their | 


ranks, and followed only their own impetuoſity. 
This attack, in which the troops engaged hand 
to hand, and Jank to rank, formed ſeveral di- 
ſtinct 6 rather chan a ſingle b a 

ut | 


AT1uvs,:Manzios, Conſuls 13 
But the cries, and hotteſt ſervice, were: about 4 R592. 
the machines: for the intent of the ſalley mus 

againſt them. : They: fought with ſuch / emu⸗ 8 70 
lation and ardor, on one ſide only to: deſtroy; 
and on the other only to defend them. On both 

ſides they fell in their poſts rather than abandon 

them to the enemy. The beſieged with torches; 

tow, and fire in their hands, poured on all 

ſides upon the machines with ſuch fu y, that the | 
Romans were ſeveral | times reduced 10 the laſt 
extremity, and upon the point of gividg way. 
In the mean time, as a great ſlaughter was made 

of the Carthaginians, without their being able 
to effect their deſign, their General, who per- 
ceived it, cauſed à retreat to be ſounded; and 
the Romans, who were very near loſing all their 


preparations, at laſt remained in poſſeſſion o ß f 


their works, and preſerved them without the 
, bot, axindotin wor) 
- When the action was over, Hannibal put to | 
ſea in the night; . undoubtedly believing, that 
the Romans fatigued with ſo rude a conflict, 
would be leſs Arik in keeping guard. Ee care Diod oe 
ried away wich him the horſe of Lilybæum, 3% F: 
which could only be an incumbrance in a be- 
ſieged place, and might be of ſervice elſewhere. 
He got off undiſcovered, and took the route of 
Drepanum, where Adherbal, the Carthaginian 
General, was. Drepanum was a place advan- 
tagiouſly ſituated, with a fine port, an hundred 
and twenty ſtadia (ſix leagues) from Lilybæum, 
and the Carthaginians had always had the keep- 
ing of it much at haft! ran: oll 
The Romans, animated by the advantage Burning 
they had juſt gained. renewed their attacks of 777 = 
the place with ſtill greater ardor than before; Polyb.i. 
the beſieged not daring to make a ſecond at- 49. 
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n. g., tempt to burn the machines; fo much were they 
* by che loſs ſuſtained in the firſt. 


| ing where to apply their aid, 
reas the others ſaw clearly where to direct 

their diſcharges, and throw their fire, This 

accident made the Romans deſpair of carrying 
Diod. ibid. the place by open force. Beſides which, provi- 
ſions were ſo ſcarce, that they were reduced to 
ſubſiſt wholly upon horſefleſh ; and the diſeaſes, 
which ſucceeded, Killed almoſt ten thouſand men 


in a ſhort time. They were therefore abſolute- 


vallation ; they poſted their army 
*efvlved to expect that from time, which they 
Voere not in à condition to effect, by a ſhorter 


P. Cl o- 


— 


dune Joni, o. 


1 N — 61:63 i os, 
Kay 1. Joxrvs PvtLv: 


e ht 
— — yr = 
Grion 5 full of his Nobiliy, ill maze conecmed — 
of his own merit, and defpiſing alt others 22 
capable of taking counſel, and however, always F. 270. 
forming hardy that had great accafion t 
for ir. rer he begun 


; hallegad of i mnt is. b. 
8 ther advices or aids, 2 J 


_ 
ſhut up theentranceof the port by filling it up: 


a great and bald deſign, but — and found to 
be abſolutely” impract icable And what rende- 
ted Clodius more blame-worthy, was, that his 

predecefiors had 1 to fill up the 
trance of the port The ſea was 
too deep in that E and wt g. thrown into 
it remained where it was 2 The waves, 
and the — of the current, carried away, 
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and diſperſed, the en, before 12 75 came 
to the bottom. ö 

As he was determined, at 2 price e 
ver, to ſignalize himſelf, he concei ved thoughts 
of another enterprize, which was: to attack Ad- 
herbal at Prepanum. He aſſured himſelf of 
victory, and was firmly perſuaded, that he 
ſhould ſur prize the enemy, becauſe, after the 
loſs which the Romans had lately ſuſtained at 
Lilybæum, the Carthaginians, who did not 
know they had received a conſiderable rein- 


forcement, could not imagine that they ſnould 


. "+ think' of putting to ſea. With this hope, hgͥne 
made choice of two hundred ſhips, on board of 
which he put his beſt ſeamen; — the flower. of 
the legions. The troops embarked with joy, 


becauſe the paſſage was not long, and beſides, 


according to what the Conſul had told them, 


they could not fail of great ſpoils. The better 


to cover his deſign, he made the fleet ſer out in 


ſte night, without being perceived by e. 


ſieged. At day- break the advanced guard be 


ing in ſight of Drepanum, Adherbal, who ex- 
pected nothing le was ſurprized, but not diſ- 


concerted. © He immediately drew up his ſhips 


IX 0 


upon the coaſt, gave orders for them ta put to 
ſea, and to follow the ſhip he was on board 


of, keeping an eye always upon it. He would 


not fight in the port; where, not having room 


to extend his lines, to veer and tack, and to 


run between the ſhips of the enemy, he would 
have loſt all the advantages of the lightneſs of 
his own veſſels; and could not avoid be- 
ing boarded 5 the n wich he cn 


| ' moſt od; all. 


; 5 CLopivs,' Junius, Conſuls. 

He accordingly ſet forwards firſt, gained the 
open ſea, and made his fleet file off under the 
rocks on the ſide of the port oppoſite to that 


through which the enemy was to enter. The 
Conſul, who had began to make his right wing 


enter the port, ſurpriaed at the movement of 
the Carthaginians, ſent orders to the ſhips; of his 
right, which were already in the port, to tack 
about, and join the groſs of the fleet. This 
motion occaſioned infinite confuſion. For the 
ſhips, which were in the port, running ſoul of 
thoſe that were entering it, put them into ex- 
ceeding diſorder, and even broke their oars. 


The trouble and confuſion with which this bad Cic. de 
manner of working the ſhips was attended, had Nat. Deor. 
began to alarm and diſcourage the army; when . 7 


an action of the Conſul's entirely diſcouraged 
the troops, and made them loſe all hope and re- 
ſolution. The Romans, at leaſt che common 
people, had great faith in the auſpices and au- 
gury. At the moment the battle was going to 
begin, ſomebody came to tell Clodius, that the 
chickens would neither come out of their coop, 
nor eat. He ordered them to be thrown into 
the ſea; adding wich a tone of raillery, (a) F 
they wont eat, let tbem drink. This jeſt, ſays 
Cicero (b), coſt him many tears, and the Ro- 
man People a great diſaſter-. All theſe obſer- 
vances of auſpices and auguries were, at hot · 
tom, mere grimace: but they conſtituted part 
of the religion of thoſe unhappy times; and to 
ſeem to deſpiſe them, was making one's ſelf to be 
b inden ame ehen 1 
 ©*(9) Abjici eos in mare multus ipſi lacrymas, mag- 
juſlit, dicens: Qi M 10. nam populo Romano cladem 
lant, bibattt. Val. Max. i. 4. attulit. De Nat, Deor. ii. 7. 
(4) Vi riſus, claſſe devicta, 55 : ee NT bs 2 be 
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as an impious wretch, and an enemy 
— In the mean time, as faſt as any 
ſhip diſengaged itſelf, the officers immediately 
made it draw up along the oaſt, 2 
facing che enemy. os tae. — 

advancing into the main Tea, drew up his gal- 
iejiin ted Jing, oppelitn.o_ theſe wi ohe Ro- 


mans, which, poſted near the ſhore, weited for 


the ſhips chat were coming ont of the port: _ 


order of battle that was very to them, 
The two ſleets a near each other, and 
the ſignal being given on both ſides, the charge 
began. All was equal enough at firft, becauſe 


e | 


the land-armies : but the Carthaginians by 
grees had the better, And indeed hey: 


— 

many advantages over the Romans during the 
— battle. Their ſhips were built ſo as to 
move every way with great agility ; their row- 


ers were very expert; and they had taken the 


wiſe precaution to draw up in the gpen ſea. If 
any of their ſhips — — 
they retired without running 2 and 
light as they were, — to ſtand off, 
If the enemy advanced to purſue them, they 
turned, kept in motion round him, took him 


in flank, and beat againſt him perpetually z 
whereas the Roman ſhips could not tack: with- 


great 
ſunk. As. th fought near the land and had 
left —— no room to move in 
them, they could neither extricate them ſelves 
out of danger when preſſed, nor carry aid 


where it was neceſſary. Thus a part of 
their mA remained immoveable opon the banks 


of 


- 3 Conſu 110 
of and, and the, reſt were daſhed to, pieces 2. 4-3. $1 
zainſt the land. Only thirty eſcaped, which 
being near the Conſul, fled with him; diſen- 
ing themſelves as well as they could along 
ag * | 
rive at the army before Lily bæum, . | 
the inians, B his galſeys witk 
all the marks of victory, and by that ſtratagem 
amuſed the enemy, who conſidering him as 
victorious, believed that his whole fleet follow- 
ed him. All the reſt, to the number of ninety- 
three, with their crews, fell into the hands of 
the Carthaginians. The Romans: loſt eight Orol. iv.8. 
thouſand men in this action, who were either 
| killed or drowned 3 and twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers, marinera, and rowers, werg eden e 


to Carthage. 

80 ja 1 gt BER did Adberbars 
dence and valour as much honour the 
Carthaginians, as it covered * Roman Conful 
with ſhame and ignominy. 

This was not the laſt the Romans 73, Cin. ä 

experienced year. They had appointed L. ful Funius 
Junius, one of the Conſuls, - carry proviſions, %% 


and other munitions of war, to the army before Pehl. j. 


Lilybaum, 997 ty ſhips were B him for 5356. 
a convoy. ving arrived at Meſſana, 


: Gong. 15 TEL es hens wo all the ſhips 
1 N yet Sor e 8 reſt 
* cuy, gut 'W utmoſt diligenee 
for Syracuſe, ey har without incurring 
| oe ee His fleet be of e ao 
twen ſlaps, t eight | 
— — hog l er of the latter, with 
ſome N to the Quaſiors,. with, u- 
ders to carry proviſions to the camp directly. 
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ſhips, which could not follow him from Meffana, 


" and to receive the corn with which the allies.of 


rhe inland country were to ſupply him. | 
About this time Aſdrubal, after having ſent 
al the' men and ſhips he had taken in the laſt 
victory to Carthage, formed a ſquadron of an 
hundred fail,” thirty of his own, and ſeventy 
which Carthalon, who had the joint command 
with him, had brought, put that officer at their 
head, and ordered him to ſail for Lilybzum, to 


fall unexpectedly on the enemy's ſhips at an- 
chor there, to take as many as he could, and burn 


the reſt. Carthalon took this commiffion upon 


him with pleaſure. He ſer out at day break, 
burnt part of the enemy's fleet, and diſperſed 
the reſt. The terror fpread into the Roman 
camp. They ran with great cries to their ſhips. 


But, whilſt'they were carrying them aid, Imilco, 


who had perceived early what paſſed,” ſallied 
from the eity, and fell on them on another 
quarter wich his foreign troops. It is eaſy to 


cConceive the conſternation of the Romans, when 


pily avoid 
tro bat- 
tles. 


they ſaw themſelves attacked on both fides at 
They bay. 


the ſame time. | 

Carthalon having taker gie ſhips, and 
burnt others, removed a little from Lihybæum, 
and poſted himſelf in the way from * 'Heraclea, 
in order to obſerve the new fleet of the Romans, 
and prevent it from arriving at the camp. In- 
formed aſterwards by thoſe he had ſent out as 
ſcouts, that a conſiderable great fleet 'approach- 
ed, conſiſting of all kinds of ſhips, (it was 
that which the Conſul had ſent beſdre him un- 
der the Quæſtors) he advanced to meet the 
Romans, and offer them battle; N after 


* un uhu fai een 
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- his firſt exploit, that he had only to ſhew him- ay 225 


ſelf in order to conquer. The ſquadron, Which 
came from Syracuſe, were apprized, that the 
enemy was not far off. The Quæſtors; not be- 
lieving themſelves in a condition to hazard a 
battle, ſtood in to a ſmall allied city called 


Phintias *, where there was not a port indeed, Diod. in 


but where the rocks riſing above the land; form- 
ed a kind of road commodious enough. They © 
landed there, and having planted as many cata- 


Eclog. 


p-. 880. 


pultas and baliſtas, as the city would ſupply © 


them with, they expected the Carthaginians. 


The latter no ſooner arrived, but they reſolved ak 


to attack. They imagined, that in the terror 


the Romans were, they would not fail to retire 
into this little inconſiderable place, and abandon 


their ſhips to them. But the affair not taking 


the turn they had expected, and the Romans 


defending themſelves with 9 they retired 


from that place, where th — were very much 


expoſed; and carrying off with them ſome 


tranſports which they had taken, they failed to Diod. ibid. 
the river Halycus, where they continued to ob- 


ſerve what route the Romans would take. 
Junius having made an end of all he had to 
as at Syracuſe, donbled the cape of Pachynus, 
and made fail for Lilybæum, without knowing 
any thing of what had happened to thoſe he 
had ſent before hin. This news coming to 
Carthalon, he made all ſail with deſign to give 


the Conſul battle, whilſt ſeparated from the 


oeher ſhips. ©. Junius ſaw the numerous fleet of 


the Carthaginians at a great diſtance, | But be- 


ing too weak to ſuſtain a battle, and too near 


the enemy to fly, he choſe to come to an | 


14 Fi: 


| — Near: the mouth 7 the Hineras _ Banani, ond 
fen. 


anchor 


122 Cippros, Junius, Conſuls. 
A-R- 503- anchor near Camarina, on a coaſt amo ab- 
* e ; ble cls . to 
expoſe himſelf to ger of periſhing on 
the rocks, than to fall with his fleet into the 
hands of the enemy. Carthalon was far from 
giving the Romans battle in ſuch difficult 
places. He ſeized a promontory, came to an 
anchor, and having placed himſelf between the 
ronRomny fleets, watched what paſſed in them 
TheRemes A dreadful ftorm beginning to threaten, the 


Fleet en. Carthaginian pilots, very expert in ſuch caſes, - 


#irely ff foreſaw what was going to happen, They gave 
So . Carthalon notice of it, and adviſed him to dou- 
| ble the cape of Pachynus as ſoon as poſlible, and 
ſhelter himſelf from the ſtorm. That General 
. prudently gave in to this advice. It required 
abundance of labour and pains to paſs the cape: 
but at length they effected it, and placed the 
fleet out of danger. The ſtorm broke out ſoon 
_ after, The two Roman fleets being in places 
expoſed and uncovered, were ſo roughly treated, - 
_ __- that not a ſingle plank of them fit for uſe eſ- 
Diod. ibid. caped, except two ſhips, which the Conſul em- 
ployed in taking in ſuch as had the good fortune 
to ſurvive the wreck, either by throwing them- 
ſelves on ſhore, or being driven thither by the 
ſtorm: and the number of theſe was very con- 
fiderable. This accident, which highly favoured 
the Carthaginians, and ſtrengthened their hopes, 
entirely dejected the Romans, already much 
weakened by their former loſſes. They re- 
nounced the ſea, determined never to ſit out 
any more naval armaments, and to keep only 
ſome tranſports for the convoys, which they ſent 
from time to time to Sicily, giving up in that 
manner a ſuperioni . 
85 
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could no longer diſpute, and even not well . 
| ber of having the pa entirely over 


them by land. 
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Theſe fad news | gave both Rome and 8 


army before Lily * molt ſenfible afflic- © 
tion, but did not make them raiſe the ſiege : 


they even took juſt meaſures to ſend proviſions 
thither. —5 thought only of placing autho- 
r 
: for ſhe was equally diſſatisfied with both 
Conſuls, whoſe bad 8 was attributed: to 
b which both had expreſſed for re- 
us had already — recalled to 

wo to give an account of his conduct. Ac- 
cordingly it was reſalved, that a Dictator ſhould 
be declared to command the armies in Sicily, 


Hitherto none who had been inveſted with that 


important charge, had exerciſed it out of Italy. 


Clodius had orders to nominate this Dictator. 4 Di#ator 


One cannot tell what name to give his extra- 
vagance of conduct upon this occaſion, of which 

there is no example. As if he had made it his 

buſineſs, by degrading and rendering the prin- 
cipal office of the State contemptible, to inſult 


the majeſty of the Senate and People, and to 


exaſperate them more and more againſt himſelf, 
he pitched upon one Glicias of the dregs of the 
wits who had ſerved him as a ſerjeant or 
regiſter, . Dictator. The indignation of the 


onſul : he was obliged to abdicate, and imme- 


public then broke our againſt that unworthy. - 


nominated. 
Suet. in 


Tib. Þ. 2. 


i *; * } 


4 


diately cited before the People. It is ſaid, chat val.” Max: 
a ſudden ſtorm diffolved © the aſſembly, and viii. 1. 

faved him. Atilius Calatinus was nominated Liv. Epit. 

Dictator in the room of Glicias. He appoint- xviii. 


ed Ceciljus Metellus maſter of the horſe, They 
7 Wa both 


124 Cxobibs, Jovis, Conſuls. 
2 % both ſet out for Sicily; but afted nothing me- 
morable there. 
Junius Junius, who had e in Sicily, bad 
make: lin- vouring to cover his faults and misfortune by 
ien, ſome conſiderable exploit, found means to hold 
Polyb. i, ſecret intelligence in Eryx, and had the city 
56. delivered up to him. Upon the top of che 
mountain called by the fame name, was the 
temple of Venus Erycina, undoubtedly the 
fineſt and richeſt of all the temples of Sicily. 
The city was ſituated a little below this ſummit, 
and the only way up to it was a long and very 
ſteep one. Junius poſted part of his troops on 
the top of the mountain, and the reſt at the 
Diod. in bottom, near a little town called Egithalla, 
Eclog: which he fortified, and where he left I ht hun- 
P. 841+ dred men in garriſon. After having taken theſe 
| precautions, he conceived he had nothing to 
fear. But Carthalon having landed his troops 
there in the night, took the little town. Part of 
the garriſon was killed, and che reſt took refuge 
in the city of Eryx. | 
Hiſtory tells us nothing certain dom this time 
Zonar. concerning Junius. Some authors believe he 
Val. Max. wrs taken by Carthalon in the expedition we 
have juſt related: others, that forefeeing what 
would happen if he returned to Rome, he pre- 
vented his condemnation by a voluntary death. 
Cenſorin. Writers differ alſo concerning the celebration 
de die of the ſecular games. Some place it in the year 
Natali. of which we are ſpeaking, others fourteen years 
©: '7* aſter, in the Confulſhip of P. Cornelius Lentu- 
_y and C. Licinius Varus. 5 


C. Augk- 


1 * 
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C. DEE 54 5 II. „Hing be ag a ph 
ny Ant. C. 248. 

P. SERVILTUS GMD, 1. 1 e Irly: 
1 HEH! Y9413 5 | „ Ian nt 2 
No great events happened in the following Anilear i is 
years, till the deciſive battle, which terminated charged 
the war. Amilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, father of. | ws 5 * 
the great Hannibal, ſucceeded Carthalon in Si Sicily. 
cily, from whence he ſet out with his fleet for 
Italy, and ravaged the countries of the Locri 
ane Brutii. » ") art” 

Rome, Antler endleſs obligation. to «5 AF in 
co to expreſs her gratitude, remitted the an- 
nual tribute he had engaged to pay her, and en- 
_ into a ſtricter _—_ with him a ever. 170 


tha Caine, Markus u. e aa e 
Nux. Fanrus Bo pa. 2 Sn, : „ . 


| The Senate had ed to 400 hy — by private ” 
tea: but private perſons! induced them to ſup: perſens fit 

ply them with ſhips to cruize againſt the enemy, 9? 0 p17 cd | 

upon condition of reſtoring them at their return, 2, . Hire 
and of keeping the prizes they ſhould take for Zonar. 
their own uſe. A conſiderable number of gal- vii. 397 
leys were lent them, which they fitted out at 

their own expence. Tney ravaged the coaſts of . 
Africa, and having entered the port of the'city ß 

of Hippo, they ſet the ſhips they found in it 

on fire, burnt many houſes of the place, and 

carried off a conſiderable booty. Whilſt they 

were employed in plundering, the inhabitants 

ſhut up the mouth of the port with chains. The 

Romans were in great Perflexity:: 3 but their | in- 


I 


1171 * is 8 to Fa Hiebe Diarrhyſu; ftuated near 
Utica, twenty-five or thirty Tragues from C arthage. _ 


1 duſtry | 


—_—  ——— —— — 


126 _ Cxcirtrvs, Faius, Conſuls. £ 
A-R- Sof. duſtry extricated them. When a galley came 
| 2s why, YE chains, -all the men on 3 to 
the poop, that immediately rajſed its head above 
the chain, at which inſtant they returned to the 
head, and the poop riſing in its turn, the veſ- 
ſelf cleared herſelf, and went over. By this 
means all the ſhips eſcaped the danger, and ar- 
rived at Panormus, where they were attacked 
| oy the Carthaginian fleet, which they put to 
Polyb. i. Abe Conſuls were at that time employed, the 
2 one as the ſiege of Lilybeum, and the other at 
that of Drepanum. . Amilcar haraſſed them 
perpetually from the poſt which he had occupi- 
ed, in which way things continued ſeveral years. 
No pains were ſpared on either ſide. New ſtra- 
_ tagems, feints, ſurprizes, approaches, and at- 
tacks, paſſed every day ; however, though no- 
thing was omitted, nothing deciſive paſſed. 
Birth , What ought to make this year moſt remar- 
Hannibal Fable, is the birth of the great Hannibal. What 
—y I": he fays himſelf, after the battle which he loſt in 
iv. xxx. Africa againſt Scipio, in the 3 goth year of 
37- Nome, at which time he was five and forty 
years old, authorizes the dating of his birth 
in the preſent year, which is the 505th year of 
Exchange A conſiderable great number of priſoners had 
of prijan- been taken on both fides many years, and an 
Liv. xxi;, exchange was agreed on. The cartel was ſet- 
23. tled at the rate of about ſix pounds an head. 
| Moſt priſoners had been taken from the Car- 
thaginians, who paid the balance in money ac- 
_ cording to the rate ſtipulated, te 
Tuo ner Two new colonies were ſettled; the one at 
— ZXſulum in Hetruria, and the other at Alſium 
9, Fat » . 4X1 ; 
in Umbria. | | he 


i. 14. 
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The Cenſus, taken by Atilius Calatinus and 4. R-505- 


 - Manlius Torquatus, concluded at this time with C 

the uſual ceremony of the Laſtrum this was Faſt. Cap. 
the thirty-eighth. The number of the citizens Lir. Epit. 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-twathoufand *** 
two hundred and twenty- two; which was al- 
moſt fifty thoufand leſs than at the laſt Cenſus: - 


t. C. 247. 
en ſus. 


1 
— a 


a conſiderable decreaſe occaſioned by the wars, 


and frequent ſhipwrecks. 


n M. Oraciltivs Crassus II. 
M. Fazrus Licixos. tt 


710 


A. R. 506. 
Am- 446. 


This year a Roman lady was cited before the g, 
People as guilty of treaſon 3 a thing of which 44h tried 
there was no example. She was the ſiſter of ) ll Pa- 


Clodius Pulcher, whoſe ill conduct hag occa- 
fioned the loſs of the Roman fleet. One day 
returning from the games, the 


flow, on which the following words efcaped 


ple, and 
ned. 
Liv. Epit. 
people in the ſtreets obliged her chariot to drive Val. Max. 


viii 1. 
A. Gell. 


her in a loud voice: Ob that my brother could x. 6. 


but revive, to command the fleet again! 
titude incommoding her, ſhe 

nution of it. Notwithſtanding all the endea- 
vours of her relations and the friends of her fa- 
mily, who were the principal perſons of Rome, 
and remonſtrated, that the laws did not puniſh 


indiſcreet words, but only criminal actions, ſne 
9 | 


was ſentenced to pay a fine, which was 
in building a little chapel to Liberty. 


M. Fa- 


the dimi- Tib.e. 2. 
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XxXiv. p- 
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Vell. 14 A colony was ent to 3 acity ol, He- | 


i. 14 truria, only three leagues from Allum, where 
one had been ſettled two years before. 
Flor. ii, 2. A battle was fought near the iſland of Zgimus 
rus, which was fatal to both ſides; to the Car- 
thaginians by their defeat, and to the Romans 
by the ſhipwreck, which followed foon after. 
Frontin. Amilcar found means to make troops and 
N proviſions enter Lilybeum, 


ks 1 A. e 1 II. 


Ant. C. 24. C. See, DLASUS. 


; Anilcar We hab ſaid befors! that 2s Romians. had 


rakes the made themſelves maſters of Eryx. Having 
25 Ml | Poſted a good body of troops on the top of the 
Polyb. i j. mountain, and another at the bottom, they be- 
F. lieved, that they had nothing to fear for a city 
d. fituate berween both, and the rather, becauſe its 
ſituation alone ſeemed to ſecure it entirely from 
881. danger. But they had to do with an enemy. 
whoſe vigilance and activity ought to have 

kept them always upon their guard. Amilcar 

made his troops advance in the night, and 
marching at their head a league and a half with 
profound ſilence round the mountain, he made 

himſelf maſter of the city, after having killed 

part of the garriſon, and cauſed the reſt to be 

carried priſoners to Drepanum. One cannot 
conceive how the Carthaginians could ſuſtain 
themſelves in this poſt, attacked as they were 

both from above and below, and not being able 

to receive convoys, except from one place on = 

| coa 


Eclog. 


FonDanivs, SULFICIV3,, Conſuls, 129 
coaſt in their poſſeſſion. By ſuch ſtrokes, as 4. tes, 
much and perhaps more than by the gaining of Kit: S. 24% 
a battle. the ability and wiſe boldheſs of a com. 
ANNE may be known, 

The war, in this ſmall ſpace upon the mou. 

tain of Eryx, was more warm and vigorous than 
it is poffible to imagine. Amilcar, poſted be- 
tween two bodies of troops, the one above and 
the other below, was beſie ed by the latter as 
well as the other by him. The attacks and de- 
fence were ſuſtained on both ſides. with equal 
ardor. Neither reſted night or day. They had A 
learnt not to ſuffer themſelves to be ſurprized. 
They knew that a fingle moment 12 be de- 
cifive. Sometimes vſctorious, and ſometimes 
defeated, yet they did not loſe courage. Neither 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, fatigues, nor the 
dangers which they ſuffered for two years, could 
induce either fide to yield. This double flege, 
for it may well be called ſo, terminated only 
with the war. 

Under the Conſuls of this year 4 colony Was vel. Pat, 
ſent to Brunduſium in the territory of the Sallen- * 
tini, twenty years after that DAT. had been 
ſubjected by the Romans. | | 

IL. Cæcilius Metellus ſucceeded' Ti. Corunca- 
nius as Pontifex Maximus, who Was the firſt 
Plebeſn that * this dignit 7). ; 


0 Fo £6460 Fonpulvi An 
MAGS; 4403/3 Ant C. 2434 
.C. Svieicius GALLus, 1 „ 


P. ive yeats were paſſed without wn Silt Now Re. 
rable event on either fide. The Romans had ray e 
believed that they ſhould be able to take Lily- j tted out 
bæum with their land-forces : but finding it 5 the Zeal 
ſpun out to a great — they returned to their % iet. 

Vor. IV. 1 
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130 


ts 
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9. firſt plan, and made extraordinary efforts for 


” 4rming a new fleet. The public treaſury was 


exhauſted ; but that defect was ſupplied by par- 


ticulars; ſo much did the love of their country 


way with the People. Every body according 
pence, and on the credit of the public, which 


engaged to repay in time the ſums lent for this 


armament, no heſitation was made in advancing 
the money for an expedition, on which the 
glory and ſafety of the Commonwealth depend- 
ed. One fitted out a ſhip at his own expence; 
others joined two or three together to do the 
fame. In a very ſhort time two hundred gal- 
leys of five ranks of oars were ready to-put to 
fea. . They were built upon the model of one 
taken from the enemy of extraordinary ſwift- 
nels. In the courſe of the Punic wars, we ſhall 


„ 


| . Lu- 
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C. Lu r AT Ius CaTvLvus, 1 
A. Posruxies AubINvuo s. 


Poſtumius prepared to go with his eallegue The Cen 
for Sicily, where they promiſed themſelves Pofumiys 
ſome great event this year. But as he was He- En , 
nen Martialis, prieſt of Mars, (and the priaſts 72 
could not remove from Rome) Metellus the Liv. Epit. 
grand Pontiff would not let him ſet out for is Tacit. An. 
province. In proceſs of time this ſtrict regu- ii. 71. 
larity was diſpenced witz. + | Val. Max. 
Ide Senate ſhewed a like delicacy alſo in 57 
reſpect to religion, by forbidding Lutatius co fl, Lu. 
conſult the divinacions of Præneſte, which were 2atins to 
given by lot, -Preveftitas Sorids, being againſt £2/u/+ the 
a Roman Conful's- having recourſe to foreign 1, f 
ceremonies, All Kinds of prediftions amongſt Præ naß. 
the ancients, were called Series. There were dif- Val. Max, 
ferent ſpecies of them. The Sortes of Præneſte 3. 
Vere very ancient and famous throughout Italy. 

They were ſmall pieces of wood, inſeribed with 
enigmatical characters, contained in a coffer, 
which the prieſts kept with great care in tjſe 
— of Fortune. When a perſon; went to 
conſult this oracle, the prieſts brought-out this 
box, and made à child-ftir che little pieces f 
wood ſeveral times; after which he dre at a 
venture. r the an- 
ſwer to the demands of the queriſts, in the cha- 0 
racters inſeribed upon them. Cicero (a) with 
teaſon derides tbe: ſtupid credulity of people. | 
who ſuffered themſelves to be impoſed upon hy 
a groſs cheat, founded only on one fide in the a- 
varice of the prieſts, and on the other in the 
(a) Tota res eſt inventa ad ſuperſtitionem, aut ad. er- 
fallaciis, aut ad dueſtum, ant rarem. De Divinar. ii. 85. 

Fi | K 2 ſiuperſti⸗ 
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A. R. 510. ſuperſtition of thoſe, who came to conſult the 


Ant. C. 242. 


oracle. 


Creation e As the two Conſuls could not t ſet out wr Si- 


a ſecond 
Pretor. 


cily, and one did not ſuffice for ſupporting the 


Liv. Epit. weight of ſo important a war, two Prætors 


xix. 


were created this year for the firſt time, (for f 
hitherto there was but one, whoſe ſole function 


was to adminiſter juftice) and Q. Valerius Falto 


one of them, had orders to accompany Luta- 


tius, and to ſhare with him in the cares of the 
war as his Lieutenant. As ſoon as the win- 


ter was over, they ſet out for Sicily with a fleet 


of three hundred galleys, and ſeven hundred 


a tranſports. Two Prætors were always created 


Battle 


near the 


iſlands 

gates. 
Polyb. i. 
60—62. 


Oroſ. iv. 
10. 


for the future, though there was no occaſion for 


them in the army. They both remained at 
Rome to adminiſter juſtice, the one between 


citizens and citizens, who was called Prætor ur- 
banus; and the other between citizens and 


ſtrangers, called Præior peregrinus. | 

Lutatius landed in Sicily, when he was leaft 
expected there. The fleet of the enemy was re- 
tired into Africa, becauſe they did hot believe, 


that the Romans had any thoughts of putting to 


ſea again. He made himſelf maſter of the port 
of Drepanum, and of all the advantageous 


poſts in the neighbourhood of Lilybæum, which | 


the retreat of the Carthaginians left without de- 


fence. He made his approaches round Drepa- 
num, and diſpoſed every thing for the ſiege. 


The machines had ſoon made a breach, and the 


ſoldiers were preparing for the aſſault with the 


Conſul at their head, when he was dangerouſly 
wounded in the thigh. - The ſoldiers, by whom 


he was very much beloved, abandoned the at- 


tack to ſerve him, and followed him in a body 
to the _— * he was carried, Whilſt 
his 


battle. 
> Fas Conſul was not well recovered of his 
Vound, when he was apprized, that the fleet of 


Lorarivs, PosTumvs, Gen 
his wound was curing, he did not loſe time. AC 510. 


Foreſeeing, that the enemy's fleet would not be 


long before it arrived, and having always be- 
fore his eyes what had been judged at firſt, that 
the war could be terminated only by a naval bat= 

_ tle, without loſing a moment's time, he exer- 


ciſed his crews ſo as to form them for the deſign 
he had of attacking the enemy, and by his aſ- 


ſiduity in this practice, of mere ſailors he made, 


them excellent ſoldiers in a very ſhort time. 

The Carthaginians, much ſurprized that the 
Romans ſhould dare to appear again at ſea, 
and deſiring that the camp at Eryx might not 


want the neceſſary munitions, fitted out ſhips 
immediately, and having ſupplied them with 
grain and other proviſions, they made this fleet 


depart, and gave Hanno the command of it. 
He failed firſt to the iſland of Hiera, with de- 


ſign to land at Eryx, without being perceived 
by the enemy, to unlade his ſhips thete, to add 


all the beſt troops at Eryx to his naval army, 
and to 8⁰ with Amilcar to offer the enemy 


the enemy approached. Conjecturing what the 


views of the Carthaginian Admiral might be, 


he choſe the braveſt and moſt experienced 2 
in his land- army, and failed for * Æguſa, 


iſland ſituate oppolite to Lilybeum. "There, 
after having exhorted his people to behave well, 
he gave the pilots notice to Prepare for a battle 


the next morning. 
At the break of day, ſeeing the wind which 
favoured the Carthaginians was much againſt 


him, and that the = Was extremely rough, he 


K. of t | 
ho ke „ | pauſed 
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242 


Pr 
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AteC, 242- 


8 LurArius, Pos r bus, Confuls. by 
pauſed at firſt concerning the treaſures he ſhould 


take. But he afterwards reflected, that if he 
engaged during that foul weather, he ſhould 
only have the naval army, and ſhips laden and 
heavy to deal with: that on the contrary, if he 
waited till it was calm, and ſuffered Hanno to 


join the camp at Eryx, he would have ſhips 


lightened by unlading their freight upon his 
hands, as alſo the flower of the land-army, and, 
which was ſtill more formidable than all the reſt, 
the ability and inttepidity of Amilcar. All theſe 
reafons determined him to ſeize the preſent oc- 
cafion. Theſe motives for the conduct of a Ge- 
neral, explained in this manner by one more 
able as a captain than as a writer, for ſuch Po- 
Iybius was, add infinite value to the narration 
of facts, and are in a manner their foul,  _ 
The Conſul had choſen troops, good mari- 
ners who had been well exerciſed, and excellent 
ſhips built, as we have ſaid, upon the model of 
a galley taken ſome time before, which was the 
moſt compleat the Romans had ever ſeen of the 


kind. On the fide of the Carthaginians every 


thing was the reverſe. As they had been ſole 
maſters of the ſea for ſome years, and the Ro- 
mans did not dare to face them, they conſidered 
them as nothing, and themſelves as invincible, 
On the firſt report of the motion the latter 
were making, Carthage ſent out a fleet equip- 
ped in haſte, in which every thing argued pre- 


cipitation: the ſoldiers and matiners were all 


mercenaries, newly raiſed, and as void of expe- 
rience, courage and zeal, as intereſt in the com- 
mon cauſe. This appeared entirely in the bat- 
tle. They could not ſuſtain the firſt attack. 
Fifty of their ſhips were ſunk, and feventy 
taken with all on board. The reſt; * 
3 3 | help 


vt 
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he of 4 Wing Witt Prong Up ork unely 
1070 them, retired to the little iſland, K dense e 
they fate out, The number of the Elben e 
Fee ae o Cantage with wha 

retired to with what 
could ave. He there loſt his life, the ſiop be 
treatment of unſucceſsful Generals. Rome did 
not act in that manner; and her policy in this 
reſpect, beſides being more conformable to the 
humanity which the Romans always profeſſed, 
was more advantagious to the State and the ſer- 


vice in the field, by leaving the Generals, Who 


| had failed of ſucceſs, time to retrieve either their 


fault or their misfortune. | 
Lutatius, after the action, advanced to Li- 


— 


2 
20 
55244. 


irbrom, on joined the —— Aſter having Orol. iv, 


wen his dg pond reſt, he . wem {9 Bs 


ide this bad news was pen to Car- 5 if 


thage, it occaſioned the more ſurprize and 528 
; ſternation, as it had been little expected. The 


peace be- 
troeen 
Rome and 


Senate did not loſe courage. The delire of con- Certhege. 
tinuing the war was not wanting; but the ſtats "ay mh 


ir affairs oppoſed it. As the Romans 3 


were 9 — of the ſea, it was no nger poſ- 


ſible to {end their p oviſions or troops to the 
armies in Sicily. They thereſore ſent diſpatches 


immediately to Amilcar Barcas, who command- 


ed there, and left i it to his prudence to att as he 


ſhould think moſt expedient. That great man, 
as long as he had the leaſt reaſon to hope, had 
done every thing that cquld he expected from 


the maſt intrepid vaſour, and the maſt con- 


ſummate wiſdom. But as he had now no re- 


K 4 


FY * 
431294 


dource, he ſent deputies to * 


736 LurArius, PosTUMIvus, Confuls. 
me Ov of a and alliance : prudence conſiſting, 
'** fays Polybius, in knowing how both to reſiſt, 
. * unto Yield when neee + 0 1 
_ Lutatius, beſides his particular intereſt in not 
leaving the glory of terminating ſo important a 
war to a ſucceſſor; knew how weary the Roman 
People were of one ſo ruinous, which had ex- 
hauſted their forces and revenues ; and he had 
not forgot the unfortunate-confequences of Re- 
gulus's inexorable and imprudent haughtineſs. 
He therefore made no difficulties about treating, 
and dictated the following terms. THERE SHALL 
BE, IF THE ROMAN PEOPLE APPROVE IT, 
AMITY BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE 
oN THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS, THE 
CARTHAGINIANS SHALL EVACUATE ALL 
SICILY, THEY SHALL NOT MAKE WAR 
AGAINST HItRoO, NOR CARRY ARMS A- 
GAINST THE SYRACUSANS OR THEIR AL- 
LIES. THEY SHALL RESTORE ALL THE 
PRISONERS TAKEN ' FROM THE ROMANS 
WITHOUT RANSOM, THEY SHALL PAY THEM 
IN TRE SPACE OF TWENTY YEARS, TWO 
THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED EUBOIC TALENTS 
or SILVER, The ſimplicity, exactneſs and per- 
ſpicuity of this treaty, which ſays ſo many things 
in few words, and regulates all the intereſts of 
two potent States and their allies by ſea and 
land, are worth obſerving in this place. 
Cor. Nep. The Conſul had demanded, that the troops in 
in Amil. Eryx ſhould deliver up their arms. Barcas ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to come into that article, and 
declared that he would hazard the laſt extremi- 
Liv. Ai. ties: and even periſh, rather than conſent to 
41: ſuch an infamy. He only agreed to pay eigh- 


® Theſuns is about three bundred and nine thiuſard paunds 
Aerligg. 9 Las 
teen 
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teen Roman Denarii (about nine ſhillings) —— 8 
each ſoldier of that garriſon. 28 
When theſe conditions were brought to Row, 
the People not approving them in the whole, 
| fent ten deputies co regulate the affair finally 
upon the ſpot, They made no alteration in the 

main of the treaty. ** They only ſhortened 
the terms for the payments of the money, 

* and added to the ſum impoſed by the Conſul 

a thouſand talents, to be paid immediately 
* Nos the charges of the war, and that the Car- 
* thaginians ſhould quit all the iſlands between 
Italy and Sicily.“ It is neceſſary to obſerve, 

that Sardinia is not included in this treaty. Lu- 
tatius was continued in the command in Sicily, 
to regulate the affairs and | errors of bene, 
conqueſt. 

I Thus terminated one of the longeſt wars g, 5 al 
mentioned in hiſtory, as it ſubſiſted four and fr Punic 
twenty years without interruption. The ardor 2 

for diſputing empire was equally obſtinate on Aut. C. 243+ 
both ſides. Abundance of reſolution, abun- 
dancę of greatneſs of ſoul, appear both in the 
enterprizes and execution of both parties. The 
Carthaginians take place in their knowledge of 
naval affairs; their {kill in building ſhips, their 
addreſs and facility in working them; the ex- 
perience of their pilots; their knowledge of the 
coaſts, creeks, roads, and winds ; and laſtly, 
their abundant riches for ſupporting the expences 
of a rude and long war. The Romans had 

none of theſe advantages: but valour, zeal for 

the public good, love of their Country, a noble 
emulation for glory, and a warm deſire to ex- 
tend their dominion, ſerved inſtead of all they 
wanted in other reſpects. It is ſurprizing to ſee 
them, an new to, art unexperienced Rs 
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a. naval affairs not only make bead againſt the 
— moſt expert and moſt powerful 5 — of the 
worlch at ſea, hut gain many naval battles a- 
gainſt them. No difficulties, no misfortunes, 
were capable of 9 them. They loſt 
in the courſe of this firſt Punic war, either in 
— or by ſtorms, ſeven hundred galleys. The 
of the Roman People may be judged 
from hence, They undoubtedly 93 5 not 
have made peace in the fame circumſtances, 
wherein we have juſt ſeen the Carthaginians de- 
mand it. A ſingle unfortunate campaign diſcou- 
rages them; many do not ſhake the refolutian 
of the Romans. 
As to the ſoldiers, there is no compariſon be- 
tween thoſe of Rome and thoſe of Carthage; 
the firſt being infinitely ſuperior to the latter in 
Point of courage. As to the Generals, Amil- 
car, ſurnamed Barcas, was undeniably the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed both by his conduct and valour, 
During all this war, no General has appeared on 
the fide of the Romans, whoſe extraordinary 
talents can be conſidered as the cauſe of victory: 
ſo that it was ſolely by the conſtitution of the 
State, and, if I ay venture to ſay ſo, her na- 
2 Fives, that Rome triumphed over Car- 


| When we conſider at one view the whole ſ- 
ries of the firſt Punic war, we ſeem ta ſee ſome- 
thing like what paſſed in the combats of the 
antients, between two equally ſtrong and r- 
buſt Athletæ, who full of courage and ardor, 
animated by the warm deſire of eue iu and 
by the cries of the ſpectators, engage in fight 
beat with their fiſts, wreſtle, liſt one another of 
the ground, ſhake each other violently, throw 


one coma down, Tile that moment with new 
lows vigour, 


Lorarius, Mak rus. Conſuls. 
| vigour, employ ſtrength, art, and all imagin 
ble agility — del ; till at laſt both 7m 

down again, after having ſtruggled a great + 
while upon the ſand, turned each other over and 
over, and twiſted in a thouſand different man- 
ners, one of the two getting the upperhand, 
reduces his adverſary to aſk quarter, and to con- 
feſs himſelf conquered. Such was very near 
the caſe between the Romans and Carthaginians 

in the var of which we have been n 


Lor Ares creo. 6.93 99, +: | AR. gr. 
'A ManLivus Arricus. ©), 10 g Aut. C. 248, 


| Links and Valerius remained in Sicily, the Sicily 4 
firſt in quality of Proconful, the other as Pro- come 
tor. They in concert made all the neceſ- Rwy 4 
*hs regulations for eſtabliſhing good order there, Paul. 5 
and fixed the taxes and duties, that each city 
was to pay the Commonwealth. They applied 
themſelves particularly to remove all N and 
occaſion of troubles and revolt: In order to 
this they difarmed all the Sicians, who had de- 
clared for Amilcar, and ordered the Gauls, who 
had deſerted from the ſame Amilcar to the 
Romans, whilſt they were in gatriſon upon 
mount Eryx, to quit ws iſland, and to go and 
ſettle elſewhere, ſoppt them with the ſhips 
neceſſary for 7 2 ib e. They made their 
pretext for an order, which muſt ſeem very hard 
to thofe troops, the crime they had committed 
in plunderin ng the temple of Venus upon mount 
Eryx ; which had rendered them odious to the 
whole illand. From thenceforth the part of the 
iſland, which had been under the Carthaginians, 
became a province of the Roman People. The 
reſt of it formed the kingdom of Hieto. _ 
by C 
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IR. 5. the whole had been regulated, Lutatius and Va- 
ud. aan jerius returned to Rome. A triumph was de- 
creed Lutatius; on which Valerius having re- 
preſented that he had equally contributed to the 
ſucceſs of the Roman arms, added, it was but 
juſt, as he had ſhared with Lutatius. in the cares 
and dangers of the battle, that he ſhould alſo 
ſhare with him in the honour and reward of it. 
What made | moſt in favour of the 'Pretor's 
cauſe, was, that the Conſul, who was not per- 
fectly cured of his wound, had not been able to 
act; ſo that Valerius had performed: the func- 
tions of General in this battle. Lutatius oppoſed 
his demand as contrary to cuſtom, and unjuſt ; 
pretending that it was unuſual, and contrary to 
the laws, to equal two officers in the diſtribution 
of honours, - of which the one was inferior and 
ſubordinate to the other. The diſpute growing 
warm on both ſides, they agreed to refer it to 
the arbitration of Atilius Calatinus, who, in 
regard to the ſuperiority of Lutatius's power, 
which his opponent could not conteſt with him, 
decided the difference in his favour. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſentence, as Valerius had diſtinguiſh- 
ed his merit in an extraordinary. manner in this 
war, the honour of a triumph was allo granted 
1 hind * | 
I have ſaid, that part of Sicily was become a 
province of the Roman People. The Romans 
called the countries, which they conquered out 
of Italy, Provinces, Theſe countries were go- 
verned as conquered countries: and though the 
people of. them were called allies of the. State, 
and not Subjecti, they however had not the en- 
tire enjoyment of their own laws, and did not 
chuſe their own magiſtrates. Rome ſent them 
every year a Prætor and a Quæſtor; the firſt 
we | to 
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to adminiſter * and command the 
when neceſſary; and r ee 
duties, which the countries [EY conquered | 
paid the victors. | 
Sicily was the firſt that reeived-taw from the 1 In 975 * 


Romans. Cicero, in one of his orations Againſt 
Verres, gives it a fine praiſe: (a) She was 
the firſt, ſays he, of all foreign nations, that 
4 ſought our amity; that adorned our empire 


5. by becoming its province; and taught ouht 


| 2 anceſtors how glorious it was to command 


_ << States abroad.“ Aſter having extolled the 
conſtant fidelity of that iſland to the Common 


wealth; its particular conſideration for the Pub- 


licani, that is, thoſe who collected the taxes, 
whoſe name was odious every where elſe; its ex- 


traordinary fertility in excellent corn, which 


made Cato the Elder call it the granary of 
Rome, and the nurſing mother of the Roman 
| People 3 he adds, addreſſing himſelf to the Peo- 
ple: (5) The provinces and tributary coun- 
tries are to you whit their farms and eſtates | 
« are to individual f which the neareſt to 
% Rome are the m oſt eiteemed, and thoſe which 

*- give the moſt ; eaſure. Thus Sicily, which 
<«<, I almoſt at tlic < gates of Rome, is dearer and 


i more agreeable to vou than all the — 1 4 
'« vinces of the Nr 8 


"4 
I is : 1.3 


(a) nun nationum ex- ; (9) Et quoniam . quz- 5 


terarum princeps Sicilia ſe ad przdia. populi Romani 
amicitiam fidemque populi ſunt, vectigalia noſtra atque 
Romani applicuit: prima om- provinciz : quemadmodum 
_— id quod ornamentum propinquis vos veſtris prædiis 
ri eſt, provincia eſt ap- maximè delectamini, ſic po- 
5 ta: prima docuit mejores ulo Romano jucunda ſubur- 
noſtros, quam præclarum ef- banitas elt 8. —9 9 
ſet —— imperate. 
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Wy the Combots of the GLADLATORE, 


Of: the Combats of the GLaprarors : 


:T H E Y called thoſe gladiators, he: Job 
led one another eee aol di- 
vert the people. 

The ancient cuſtom of feerificing captives, or 
priſoners of war, to the manes of great men 
who died in battle, made way for theſe com- 


Iliad.xxiii. bats. Thus Achilles in Homer facrifices twelve 


young Trojans to the manes of Patroclus ; and, 


Eneid. xi. in Virgil, Eneas ſends captives in like manner 


Val. Max 


Lic. * 
xvi. 


to Evander, in order to their being ſacrifioed at 
the funeral of his ſon Pallas. : 

As it ſeemed barbarous to maſſacre Arb 
tives like beaſts, it was decreed, that they ſhould 
fight with each other, and uſe all their addreſs 
to fave their own lives, and to kill their adver- 
faries. This ſeemed the leaſt inhuman, - be- 
cauſe they might eſcape death in the end: and 
their lives were in their on hands, and de- 
IS on their dexterity in defending them. 

elves. 

It was in the 488th year of Rome that this 
kind of ſhews was firſt exhibited to the Roman 
people, when the two brothers M. and D. Bru- 
tus cauſed their father's funeral to be celebrated 
with pomp. The Romans were not the authors 
of this cuſtom. It ſubſiſted before amongſt 


Liv. ix. 40. Other people of Italy; and Livy ſpeales of it in 


the 444th year of Rome, as practiſed amongſt 
the Campanians, who even entertained them- 
ſelves with this barbarous diverſion at their feaſts, 
The Romans at firſt exhibited theſe combats of 
gladiators only at the funerals of illuſtrious men: 
but it became an entirely common cuſtom in 
proceſs 
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proceſs of time; and Ve ins let down Senec. de 
in their wills how many co Slacfiators gay vit. 
ſhould fight in that mafiner after "their Ueaths, ** 


THEN Jadiators were. called Burt, becauſe 

the ught round the funeral pile,” 
A firſt the number of Salbe, mh ere Liv xxii. 

made to fight, were not very great: It in- z 

creaſed continually, as is uſual. ” In the 53 Toth 

year of Rome, the ſons'of M. mulius Lepi- 

dus brought out twenty-two pairs of gtadiators 

at the funeral of their father. This Thew con- 

tinued three days, and was celebrated in the Fo- | 

rum of Rome. In the 552d year, the ſous of Liv. 1 

M. Valerius Levinus eri twenty five pairs 59. 

of gladiators in the ſame ceremony. In 569, . 46. 

ſeventy, and in 578, ſeventy four, fought on & xli. 28. 

the like occaſion. 

In order to ſupply-men for theſe kind of com- 

bats, it was neceſſary to prepare the comba- 

| tanis long beſorehand. The profeſſion of gla- 

diator became an art. There were maſters to 

teach them the uſe of arms; who were called 

Laniſtæ by the Latins. People learnt to "fight, | 

and exerciſed themſelves that way, 

| Two. ſorts of perſons ſhared in 1755 com- Liv. 

| bats: the one forced, that is to ſay, flaves and xxviii. 21. 

condemned criminals ; the other voluntarily and 

of their own accord. The latter were freemen, 

ho hired themſelves for this infamous uſe, and 

ſet a price upon their blood. The maſter of 

the gladiatots made. theſe laſt ſwear, that they 


would fight till: they. died. They (a) engaged 


ifa faces Eumolpi-a- Jullilee, tans egitimi 
cramentum juravimus, uri, 2 2 
vinciri, verberar i, ferrõque ani 


necari ; &, * aliud ron. c. 17. 
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Of the Cumbuts of the GE ATA Tonks. 
themſelyes. accordingly by oath religiouſly to 
diſcharge all the duties of a good and faithful 
ladiator: they devoted themſelves body and 
Sul Without reſerve to their maſters ; and a- 
reals ih caſe. they refuſed to ſerve, to ſuffer 
eath either by fire, word, or under the ſtrokes 
nn Ee ee eee 
This kind of ſhews began in grief and motirn- 
ing, having been, employed at the celebration 
of funerals : but in proceſs of time pleaſure ind 
joy adopted them, and they tare the moſt 
grateful and affecting diverſion of the Roman 
People, who crowded to them with incredible 
paſſion. (a) Cicero ſays, that no other aſſem- 
ly, either for the public affairs, or the election 
of magiſtrates, . was ſo numerous as this, and 
that an infinite multitude of citizens of all rariks 
and conditions were preſent at them, © 
_ The gladiators had different names from the 
diffetent arms they uſed. To avoid prolixity, 
1 ſhall repeat only three or four kinds of them 
oO © rm erg cr 
RETIARII. They were armed with a trident 
or three-grained ſpear, and carried a net, which 
they threw over the heads of their antagoniſts, 
in order to entangle him in ſuch 'a manner, as 
make them incapable” of defending therii- 
" TarAcrs. They were ſo called from be- 


ing armed like the Thracians with a kind of 


- (a) Id ſpectaculi genus eſſe frequentioris populi , 
”— — frequentia quàm mY gladiatorium ; ne- 
atque omni genere hominum que concionis ullius, neque 
celebratur: quo multitudo vero; ullorum comitiorum. 
maximẽ delectatur Equi- Pro Sext. 124 C125. 
* . 


- dagger, 
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13 * 

8 * * - 2 
dagger, poinard; L * orace 
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mentions them: 
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(a) MynwmILionts. It is believed from © 


paſſage in Feſtus, that this nanie was given 
them on account of their being armed, like the 
Gauls, with a long ſword and buckler, and an 
helmet, the creſt of which was uſually a fiſh, _ 

SAaMNniTts. They wete undoubtedly ſo cal- 
led from their being armed like the Samnites; 


whatever that armour was: They are often 


mentioned by authors: Livy ſays: Canipan ab U 


ſuperbia, & odio Samnitium, pladiatores, quod a 


ene inter epulas erat, eo drnatt armar un, 


amnitiumque nomine appellatruni. And Horace * Bp, 4.1.4 


 Codimur, & 
| Lemo Saninites ad lumina prima duello, 


Cicero has: Nagu en dubiuin, Guin exordium df. pe One; 
| 7 Pugndx non ſepe eſſe debeat. Sed, i. 317: & 
i in ipſo illo gladiatorio vitæ certamine, quo ferro 325. 


* 


cendi vebeniens 


diecernitur, lamen ante congreſſum mulla fiunt, 
| qua non ad vulnus, ſed ad ſpeciem valere videan- 
tur : quanto boc magis in oratione expeffandum, its 
qua non vis potis quam delefatio poſtulatur ?. Atque 
ejuſmodi illa proluſio debet efſe,. non ut Samnitum, 
qui vibrant haſtas ante pugham, quibus in pugnan- 


do nibil utuntiy : ſed 1 ipfes ſententiis, quibics pro. 


luſerunt, vel pugnare poſſint. 1 ſhall cite another 
(% Retiario pugnanti ad- turz Gallicum eſt, ipſique 


verſus Myrmillonem canta - Myrmillones antè Galli ap- 


tur, Non te peto, piſcem peto: pellabantur, in quorum g 


quid me fugis Galle ? quia. piſcis effigies inetat. Feſtus. | 


myrmillonicum genus arma- 


 totidem plagis conſumimus boſtem, 


* 


us 


Of the'Combats of the GLaviaToRs. 
very fine and very remarkable paſſage of Cice- 
ro's upon the ſame ſubject in the ſequel: 5 

Theſe gladiators, as I have Already ſaid, were 
inſtructed and formed for combats by a fencing- 
maſter, ho took great care to give them good 
and ſolid nouriſhment, in order to their being 
ſtrong and robuſt, which conſtituted their prin: 
cipal merit,. and , very much augmented their 
price, It was neceffary alſo that they ſhquld be 
large and well ſhaped, to give the ſpectators the 


greater pleaſure. (a) Seneca tells us in more 


than one place, that they bought naked; which 
I can ſcarce believe; The fencing-maſters ſold 


them very dear, either to the magiſtrates, who 


were. obliged by their offices to give this kind 
of ſhews ; or to private perſons, who to conci- 


| late the favour of the People, and obtain their 


ſuffrages, entertained them with theſe. games, 
which were infinitely agreeable to them, Cicero, 
during his Conſulſhip, prohibited this method 


of canvaſling offices by a law, Thoſe who ex- 


„ 


hibited theſe ſhews, were called Editores. The 


| l madneſs for the gladiatorial combats roſe ſo high 


as to make them follow the example of the Cam- 

panians, and entertain themſelves with this bru- 
tal pleaſure in the midſt of feaſts.. 

By ay of prelude to. theſe combats, as we 
have ſeen in the paſſage of Cicero, they made 
abundance of motions, diſcharged theirs darts in 
the air, and attacked each other gently, and 
only for the ſake of ſhew, But they ſoon came 
to cloſe fight and wounds, from which the 


( Matuos iftus nudis & gantur, ad iftum totis corpo- 


obviis ibus . excipiunt ribus expoſiti. - Senee. Epi. 


blood 
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blood chat flowed was preſently a part of the 
entertainment, Hin nde 


Theſe unhapp) t. 
of the Romans were not permitted to ſhew the 


leaſt ſign of regret or fear in combat. —— It was a | 


crime for a | 2 aan to vent the leaſt complaint 
when woun | 


indignation againſt him: Kill (a), burn, whip 


bim to death, cried they. What, does be ga on 


 timorouſly, does be meet the ſtroke like a coward! 
He falls with no ſpirit! He hath not. the courage 


10 die with a gvod grace 1 Did ever Barbarians 


talk in ſuch a manner WA e Fer 
But indeed this fear and want of ſpirit were 
very rare: from whence, we may obſerve with 
amazement, What impreſſions habit and ex- 
ample are capable of making upon the mind 
of man, and even upon the mean and merce- 


nary. A (b) gladiator believed himſelf diſ- 


» When matched with one inferior to him- 
ſelf in ſtrength and dexterity ; convinced, that 
there is no glory in conquering, when there is 
no danger in fighting. This principle of ho: 
nour, almoſt generally implanted in the. minds 
of thoſe who appeared upon the Arena, and 
which made them ſuperior to all human fears, is 
propoſed by Cicero in more than one place, 
as an admirable model of courage and con- 


ſtancy; by which he intended to animate him- 
ſelf and others to ſuffer every thing for the 


| *(a) Oecide, ure, verbera. (5) Ignominiam judicat 
Qgare tam timid? ineurrit in gladiator, cum inſerĩore eom- 
ferrum? quare parum audac- poni: & ſeit eum fine gloria 
ter occidit? quare parum li- vinci, qui fine periculo vin- 
benter moritur? Senec. Epi. eitur. Sonec. de Provid. cap. 
vü. | 3 | 


— preſerva- 


victims of the cruel pleasure 


„or to aſk quarter when over- 
come. In thoſe caſes the people expreſſed their 
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ervation of liberty, and the defence of the 
mmonwealth  ' 3 


„What ills, ſays he, do not the gladiators, 


tc that is, wretched Barbarians, ſuffer? Which 
dc of them, that has been well trained up, does 
& not chuſe rather to receive the mortal ſtroke, 
< than to avoid it in a ſhameful manner? 
Ho often do we fee that all they propoſe is 
© to pleaſe their maſter (that is him who has 
ce bought them for the ſhews) or the people? 
© When covered with wounds, they ſend to 


. their maſters, to aſk whether they are ſatiſ- 


« fied; and declare, if they are, that they die 
& contented. (a) Do we ever hear a gladiator 


of the leaſt merit vent a ſingle groan? Does 


<« he ęver change colour and turn pale at the 
* ſight of hs act Which of them not only 
in combat, but when not able to fight any 
& longer, he falls down to receive the mortal 


<< ſtroke, ſuffers the leaſt ſign of fear to eſcape 


* him? Such force has example, habit, and re- 
c fleftion! bat] ſhall a Samnite, a ſlave, a 
«© man of nothing, a wretch. without a name, be 
& capable of ſuch a conſtancy of ſoul, and ſhall 
«© a man born for glory, when the queſtion is to 
<< ſuffer pain or confront danger, not be able, 
<< whatever inward weakneſs he may be con- 
5 ſcious of, to encourage and ſtrengthen him- 


_ ſelf by the motives of reaſon and ſenſe of 
% Quis medioctis gladia- tio, conſuetudo valet! Ergo 


tor ingemuit? quis vultum hoc 
mutavit unquam? quis non Sannis, ſpurcus homo, vita 


modo ſtetit, verumetiam de- illa dignu' lacoque: == 
cubuit turpiter? quis cùm vir natus ad gloriam, ullam 
decubuiſſet, ferrum recipere animi tam mollem 


juſſus, collum contraxit ? bit, quam non medita- | 


tantum exercitatio, medita - tione & ratione corroboret ? 


© honour? 


24 
*. 4 


4 horiour ?'-Some 


of n of 'the erkbin Tol 


were only criminals condemned to die ex- 


<< poſed to theſe combats, they would be, in 
e my opinion, a good leſſon, not to the ears 


but eyes, to teach men to deſpiſe pain and 
„death bravely.“ | 


perſons think the gladiatorial 
<< 'ſhews cruel and inhuman,” and perhaps not 
without reaſon,” as exhibited at preſent. - But 


Cicero, in another paſſage, exhorts himſelf Tru i 


and all good citizens to courage 
by the example of the gladiators : it is in ſpeak- 
= _ Antony, the enemy of the public 
uility, who  menaced the ſub- 
— of the * — « (a) If in theſe unhappy 
times the laſt hour of the Commonwealth be 
arrived, (which _ the gods forbid) Jet us 
6 1mitate thoſe iators, who do not 
4 fear to die, — ar it be with honour : Let 
us, who are the lords and ſovereigns of the 
nations of the earth, chuſe rather to fall with 
+ glory, than to live enſlaved with infamy.” 


It was theſe ſentiments of valour and con- 
ſtancy, that conflituted the moſt ſenſible pew | 


ſure of the ſpectators. (5) They only de 
ſuch of the gladiators as expreſſed timidity, be 
came ſuppliants, and implored quarter: on the 


cContrary, thoſe who behaved: with fortitude and 
| greatneſs of n, and generouſly offered them · 


and conſtancy 5" 


(s) Quod fi] 
omen avertant |) fatum ex- 
tremum reip. venit: quod 
| glad] iatores nobiles ficiunt, ut 

oneſte decumbunt, faciamus 
nos, principes orbis terrarum 
tiumque omnium, ut cum 
ignitate patils cadamus, 


quam cum ignominia ſervia- 


12 


mus. 


(auod dii 


(3) Tn gladiatoriis pugnis 


timidos, & ſupplices, & ut 


vivere liceat obſecrantes, 
etiam odiſſe ſolemus: fortes, 
& animoſos, & ſe acriter ip- 
ſos morti offerentes, ſervari 
cupimus. Cic. pro e 
n. 1 


ſelves 
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ſelves to the mortal ſtroke, they were truly ſol- 
licitous to preſerve. The people 4 the 
fate of the combatants: for thoſe who gave the 
ſnews uſually referred that to them. The fiſt 
doubled with the thumb _ was: _ en of | 
death to the victors. 


nunc e & —_ pole 83 
. acidunt Populariter. 6 end. 


Tbe (a) people believed damals treated with 
contempt, when the gladiators did not willingly 
preſent themſelves to receive the mortal ſtro 
They were enraged, as if ſome injury had "4A 
done them, and from mere ſpect became 
their declared adverſaries, : 
It is amazing, that ſo great a number of per- 
ſons could be found to enter into a profeſſion, 
which, properly ſpeaking, was devoting them- 
ſelves to death. That number, which was at 
firſt very moderate, became exceeding great in 
, the latter times of the Commonwealth, and un- 
Plut.in der the Emperors. Julius Cæſar, in his Adile . 
Cæſ. p. ſhip, exhibited three and twenty pair of gladia 
Sit in tors. Gordian, before he was Emperor, gave 
Gord. theſe ſhews twelve times in a year, that is to ſay, 
once a month. In ſome of theſe there were five 
92 hundred pairs of gladiators, and never leſs than 
Dio. in fifty. But what may ſeem almoſt incredible, 
Trajan. Jong before him, Trajan, the' model of good 
. Emperors, had given theſe ſhews to the people 
an hundred and ne days together, du- 


ta) Gladiatoribus lus ſe judievt ut vultu, geſtu, 
irafcitttr, & tam — ut ardote de ſpectatore in ad- 
injuriam putet quod non li. verſartum vertitur. Sener. de 
benter pereunt. Contemni 474 i. 15 e ko 


- 


ring 


Of the Cobh Was Six ting | 
ring Which time ten thoufand Sladiators ap- r 2 N 


peared on the arena. BA 175 eee ene 

e n 
companies ; and the peop wee 
one againſt another, With a violence and f 
that 6ften- terminated in bloody editions The OM 
example of the capital was ſoon! followed by the 
other eities, and the whole empire " infetedl 
with a fanguinaty diverſion, the rof which 
Seneca "expreſſes in few words. * Man, ſays Ep. . 
he, the ſacred ereature man, 4s eſter med of 
b ſo nale value, that we make it a ſport, a di- 

© verſion, to mangle and butcher him” 778. 

mo, joy. res homo, jam po yo” & e oc 
; cidithy. [3 eon - 2 OBE; 
And wen beſdre Rome 20 eve WR Lir, zl 
pital of the known world, Antiothus Epiphanes, 267” ä 
King of Syria, in imitation” of the Romans. 
had introduced the combats of gladiators in his 
dominions. (a) Livy obſerves, that theſe ſhews : 

at firſt gave the ſpectators more horror than 
oo pleaſure, whilſt they were new to them 4-and it 
was only flowly, and by degrees, that they ac 
cuſtomed themſelves to them. At their begin. 
ning, the firſt wound put an end to the cmbac t 
but growing familiar with blood from fr vent 
17 ſeeing it ſhed, and theſe ſhews at length, all 
Horrible as they were in thethſelves, uſually end- 
ing with the death of one of the combatants, 


„ 
8 


5s * 
TL: 


they became their moſt common and moſt 
N ae n 1 


2 36013 10 der on .es; 


ful diverſion. - 


= Gladiatorimn munus 
Romanæ conſuetudinis, pri- 
mo majore eum terrore ho- 
minum inſuetorum ad tale 
3 quàm volupta- 


Kate. 
$13--T4 

0000-20 CFR 5 | 

te, wins | W ) ſepius 


dando, & modo vulneribus 


.tenus, modo fine miſſione 
etiam, analog oculis ra- 


e eee it. 


* It 
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Lucian in le js remarkable that the Athenians, who were 
vit. _ naturally beneficent and humane, never admitted 
bloody ſhews into their city. And when it 
was propoſed to eftabliſh, combats of gladiators 
- in order not to give place in that reſpect 
to the Corinthians: Firſt throw down, cried out 
„ .a* Athenian from the midſt of the aſſembly, 
. the altar which our forefathers above a thouſand 
years ago erected to Mercy. And indeed, one 
muſt have renounced all ſenſe of humanity and 
compaſſion, and become barbarous and ſavage, 
to ſee the blood of one's fellow-creatures ſhed 
m_ only without pain, but wich Joy. nd; de- 

g 
Thos Pagan Emperors, moved with the fad 
effects of this murtherous cuſtom, endeavou- 
M. Aurel. red to moderate it. It was in this view, that 
4 3 Marcus Aurelius retrenched the enormous ex- 
Val. p. Pences employed in theſe combats, and would 
: 714. not ſuffer the gladiators to fight with each other 
except with very blunt ſwords, like files; ſo 
that they could ſhew their addreſs without any 
danger of being killed. But this was one of 
thoſe exceſlive evils, which require as exceſſivę 
remedies. None of the Emperors had dared to 
uſe any ſuch. This honour was reſerved for 
Chriſtianity, and it coſt many efforts and much 
time to effect it; ſuch profound root had the 
evil taken, and ſo — 5 had it eſtabliſhed itſelf 
by the Jong preſcription of many ages, and the 
opinion of the world, that theſe combats were . 
acceptable to the gods, to whom, for that rea- 
ſon, they offered che blood of ladiators iy 


7 2 erl. — 2 2 the 
ameus philoſopher, —_ ru. ng. 
diſciple Lucian bad bien; 1 


\ 


* (gi 
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Oonſtantine the Great was the firſt Emperor, 
who made laws to prohibit the cruel ſhews of 
the gladiators. Lactantius had repreſented to 
him-in: his Inſticutions, an admirable work Q. 
which he inſcribed to him, how. much ſhews in 
general, but eſpecially thoſe | of the gladiators, | 
were dangerous and deſtructive. '.' - 
All the authority of Conſtantine did not ſuf- 

ice for aboliſhing chem, and Honorius was ob- 
liged to renew that x rohibition. Prudentius, 
the Chriſtian poet, in his poem againſt Symma- 
chus, had exhorted him to deliver Chriſtianity 
from this reproach: but the Emperor was in- 
duced to it by a particular occaſion, which the 
reader, I believe, will not be offended at my 
inſerting here. An holy hermit of the eaſt, Theodo- 
named Telemachus, came to Rome, where the ret. * 26, 
phrenzy for the ſhews ſtill prevailed, and went 

to the amphitheatre like the Teſt, but with a very 
different intention. When the combat began he 

went down into the arena, and uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to prevent the gladiators from killing 
each other. This was an unexpected ſight 

which much offended all the f In con- 
ſequence full of the ſpirit o him who was an 
bomicide from the beginning, that is to ſay of the 

devil, who alone could infpire men with this 
barbarous thirſt of human bload, they.t fell upon 
the new combatant, the enemy to their diver- 
ſion, and ſtoned him to death. Honorius, be- 

ing informed of what had paſſed, abſolutely 
Prohibited ſuch pernicious ſhews. The blood 
of the martyr obtained that from God, which 
the laws of Conſtantine could not effect; and 
fog thenceforth the combats of gladiators were 


heard | 


FFA ²˙ wü ̃ ͤAl T: — re 
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heard of no more at Rome. 4 Thus ſays Mr. 
„ Tillemont, from whom I have extracled this 
66 account, God crowned even before men an 
„action, which the wiſe men of the world, 
2 haps- part of thoſe of the church, 
Fe woul ly have condemned as an in- 
= diſcretion'and a folly ; but folly from God 
jg wiſer than all the wiſdom of men... 
All the holy biſho all true believers had 
| the ſame horror for theſe combats of che gla- 
diators as this generous: bermit. *:(a):How! 
« eries out St. Cyprian, is one man deprived 
of life for the pleaſure and diverſion: of ano- 
ther? Is knowing how to Kill, an art, a 
<. ſcience, a proſeſſion? Murther is not only 
** committed, but taught by rule. Can any 
thing be more inhutnan ? can any thing be 
„ more horrid ? To learn to kill, dir, 
„ and to put it in practice, glory.” 
Lactantius in the work, which I. have cited 
above, ſhews how criminal thoſe are, who aſſiſt 
at theſe ſights.” ** (b) If the perſon, ſays he, 
«© who is preſent at a murther ¶ without pre- 
* yenting it if he can] makes himſelf an ac- 
+ complice of che crime; and if in that caſe, 
— en as the a 


: 60 nee. e ide ed, 90 * 
luptatem perimitur: & : ergo & his gladia- 
A. poſſit occidere, torum ſceleribus non min 
uſus ef, ars eft ? ch wok eruore perfunditur qui 
2 tantum geritur, ſed do- tat, quàm ille qui facit; ner 
cetur! Quid poteſt inhuma- poteſf eſſe immunis a, ſan- 
-nius , quid acerbius dici ? guine, qui i voluit effundi, 
Diſciplina eſt, ut perimere aut videri non interfeciſſe, 
quis poſſit: &glorkeſt, — qui interſectori & favet, & 
peremit.. S. Cyprian. | pramitim poſtulavit, Quid 
| 750% Quoed fi intereſſe ho- ſcena? num ſanctior? Lat. 
micidio, ſceleris conſcientia in In/tituit. 4, | 
- eſt ; & eodem facinore ſpet= | 


 « follows, 


| Of the mbar en 
„ follows, that the ſpectator of theſe coinbace 


Lui an much a muftberer. as the gladigzors 


« of blood, ke is: reſponſidle kor it an well as 

3 he that ſheds it; and applauding him that 

„ kills, is himſelf deemed: to have killed; tho 

5 by the hand of another.” ARTIE 

** theatre are no leſs to be condemned. 
: I ſhall conclude this brief diſcourſe: upon the 

ee of the gladiators, with 


fact from St. Auſtin upon this ſubject, — 4 


I defire the ſerious attention of my young read- 
ers. Alipes, a young man of one of the beſt 
families = Tagaſta i in Africa, where St. Au- 
| guſtin was alſo born, went tu Rome tu ſtudy the 
civil law. One day, ſome perſons. his 
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young g 
friends, who alſo ſtudied the law, meeting him Þ: 


by. chance, aſked him to go with them to ſee 
the combats of the gladiators. Hergjected this 
propoſal with horror, having, always had an 
exceeding averſion for ſo horrid a ſight, as the 
ſhedding of human blood for diverſion. .' His - 
reſiſtance only made them the more earneſt ) 
and uſing; that kind of violence, which is ſome · 
times committed between friends, they carried 
him with them whether he would or no. Mat 
are you doing, ſaid he? You may drag my body 
thither, and place me amongſt you 42 05 

theatre? bid can you diſpoſe of my mind and eyes, © 
and make them attentive to ibe ber? I ball be 
there, as if T were not there, and ſhall triumph 
both over it and you. They arrived at the am- 


Phitheatre, and found it in the height of the ar- 


dor and tranſport of theſe barbarous pleaſures. 
Alpes at firſt ſhut his eyes, and prevented his 
ſoul from ſharing in ſo horrible a phrenzy ; and 
it had 1 CITE for him, if he could Gu 

ut 


1276 
mmhut his ears alſo! They were ſtruck with vio- 


_ - without knowing 1 


Of the Combats of tl Grapiators: 


lence by a cry raiſed by the whole people on the 


occaſion of a mortal wound given a gladiator. 
Overcome by curioſity, and believing himſelf 


ſuperior to all things, he opened his eyes, and 
received that moment a greater wound in his 


ſoul, than the gladiator had juſt received in his 


body. (a) As ſoon as he fo the blood run, far 
from taking off his eyes, as he had flattered 


| himſelf he ſhould, he fixed them with exceed- 


ing eagerneſs upon it, and intoxicating himſelf, 
it, with that barbarous plea- 
ſure, he ſeemed to drink deep of cruelty, in- 


humanity, and phrenzy; ſo much was he tranſ- 


ported out of himſelf. In a word, he leſt the 
Chas quite changed from what be was beſore, 
and with ſuch a paſſion for the ſnews, that he 
breathed nothing elſe, and from thenceforth, it 
was he that dragged his companions to them. 
Fe could not, and did not deſerve to quit that 
abyſs, like many others that periſn in it. But 
God, who thought fit to make him a great 
ſaint and biſhop, and to teach youth by his ex- 
ample to diffide in themſelves, and their own 
good reſolutions, and to avoid dangerous afſem- 


blies, after having ſuffered him to ſee all his 


weakneſs; ' cured him entirely by a reflection of 


St. Auſtin's upon the combats of the gladiators, 


which ſeems to have eſcaped that faint by chance 


in a @ rhetorical lecture, at which Alipes was pre- 
ſent, but which was the effect of God's views of 


merey in reſpedt to him from all eternity, - 


(a) Vt vidit illum angui- furias & neſciebat, & delecka- 
nem, immanitatem ſimul e- batur ſcelere certaminis, & 


bibit; & non ſe avertit, ſed cruenta voluptate n 
R xit N & W tur. 
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ROMAN HISTORY | 
_ Continued. 


HIS evelfth book contains the kiſtory 


of twenty-three years, from the end = . E : 
the firſt Punic wars to e " 


the ſecond. 


SECT. 2% 


7 the peare with Carthage 1 the 
TAN of the Ther,” and a 2 
Cenſus. Two new Tribes. Livius Andronicus. 

| Games called Floralia. Wars with the Ligu- 
rians and Gauls. Revolt of the Mercenaries a- 


gainſt the Carthaginians. Sardinia taken from _ 
X * Cartbaginians by the Romans. Ambaſſadors 
ſent to the King of Egypt. Arrival of Hiero a. 


Nome. Secular games, Expeditions againſt 


the Boii and Corficans. Death of one of the © 


Cenſors. Rome confirms the peace. granted to 
the Carthaginians. Sardinia ſubjetted. Re. 
flexions upon the continual wars of the Romans, 


Val condemned,” Cenſus. The poet Nevins, = 


Differences between the Romans and Cartha 177 
11 nian. Troubles geri 0 M a law propeſe by 


ö 4 
—7 - 


Flaminius. - 


PP # a 
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1258 Lurarrus, Manrius, Conſuls. 


Haninius. Expeditions againſt Sardinia and | 
Curſca. Firſt triumph upon the Alban moun- 
N — Cenſus. Teuta ſucceeds Ber buſhand' A. 
. | 


groen king of the Nlyriant. Complaints to the 
Wy ue concerning their piracies. Cenſus. Teuta 
_ cauſes a Roman Ambaſſador to be killed, | Zu- 
pedition of the Romans into Ayrium. Treaty 
85 n between the Romans and 8 


Aurea. ANLIUS, 


os HE joy ond at n by the glo- 
7 2 Ta rious peace, which had lately terminated 
e the war with the Carthaginians, was interru 


pre: by fad and unhappy events, which occaſioned 


over low. infinite damage there. The Tiber, ſwollen by 
ing of the the ſudden overflowing of ſeveral other rivers 
ppt alin and that run into it, overflowed alſo on a ſudden, 
pv and overſpread great part of the city with ſo 
Oroſ. iv. violent a rapidity, that it threw down many edi- 
it.  fices. As this inundation was of long conti- 
- Nuance, the waters, which remained a great 
while in the low. parts of Rome, undermined by 
degrees the foundations of the houſes, and ac- 
caſioned many of them to fall down. 
2 Epit. The overflowing of the Tiber was ſoon fol- 
lowed by a terrible fire, which began in the 
9500 . night, but how was not known, and having ſoon 
Plin, vii, made its way into ſeveral quarters of the city, 
43. deſtroyed a great number of the citizens and 
| houſes, This conflagration conſumed almoſt -. 
all the ſtructures round the Forum, and amongſt 
the reſt the temple of Veſta. © Here the eternal 
fire, kept by the Veſtal virgins, gave place to 
a tranſitory one. Thoſe prieſteſſes, having no 
thoughts but of 2 from the * by 
ight, 


Lurarius, Mawus, Conſulss 459 

flight, leſt to the goddeſs the care of preſerving 4. B. 11 
4 rg and all that belonged to her. The Pon- er 

_ tifex Maximus, L. Cæcilius Metellus, more 
couragious and religious than the veſtals, | — 
| himſelf into the midſt of | the, flames, and 
brought off the Palladium (the certai 
in their ſenſe, of the eternity of their empire) 
and the other ſacred things. He loſt by yrs 
and had half one of bis arms burm ofſ con this 
occaſion. The People, to reward ſo 1 e 
and Jaudable a zeal, granted him the ſingular, eÞ i 
and till then unheard-of, / privilege, ef being | 
carried to the Senate in a chariot. (a) A great 
and exalted diſtinction, but merited: by a walt 
memorable and ſad event. = 1 01 of 

In the Cenſus made this year by C. Aurelius cab. 
Cotta, and M. Fabius Buteo, which was the 
thirty-ninth, the number of the Gitizens was 
two — and ſixty thouſand. | 

Two new tribes added to the old ones, the o new 
Velina and Quirina compleated the number of a A 
thirty-five, at Which the FANS continued fixed 
from thenceforth. | 

This wouid be the proper place ſor making 
neee upon what relates to the tribes pr 10 | 
of Rome ; but I defer ſpeaking of them, till I T2? 
come to the end of the twelfth book, to-ayaid | 
interrupting: the chain of our hiſtor . 

A kind of frantic emotion, which indiiced Liv. pit 
the Faliſci to take up arms againſt the Romans, *i* — 
obliged the latter 10 make the two Conſuls 21. 

march againſt them. The expedition continued 
only fix days. It was terminated in two battles. 
The firſt was doubtful: in the ſecond the Fa- 


(a) Magnum & ſublime, ſed pro A datum—Memore- 4 
bilt cauſa, ſed eventu miſero. Plin. vii. 43. : 


f CE liſci 


466 Crt.avpivs, SemyronIOs, Conſuls. 
A.R. gx. liſci loſt two thouſand men. So conſiderable 4 
e lr 11s brought them to their reaſon; and they ſur- 
rendered themſelves to the Romans, Who de- 
prived them of their arms; horſes, part of their 
effects, ſlaves, and half their territory. Their 
city, which by its natural ſituation, and the for- 
tifications which art had added to it; had inſpired 
them with a ſenſeleſs confidence, was removed 
the ſteep eminence on which it ſtood into 
Val. Mar. the flat country. The Roman People, exaſpe- 
rated by their frequent revolts, intended to in- 
| flict a much ſeverer vengeance upon them; but 
being informed that they had expreſsly declared 
in ſurrendering, that it was not to the power 
but to the faith of the Roman People they 
ſubmitted, that ſingle word inſtantly calmed 
their rage; that they might not ſeem to be 
wanting to the faith of their engagements and 
22 C. CL AUD Ius CEN THO. 
M. SzmyRoONIVsS TupiTAanus, 


Liv. And. This year was remarkable for new ſhews of 
Freinſh. the theatre, wherein the poet Livius Andronicus 
4 introduced tragedies and comedies in imitation 
Floralia, of the Greeks; and by the inſtitution or revival 
of- the games, called Floralia, for obtaining the 
fruits of the earth in abundance from the gods. 

Theſe games were celebrated in proceſs of time 
with exceſſive licentiouſneſs. "Os TRI 
A Latin colony was now ſettled at Spoletum, 

a city of Umbria. 7 . 


C. Ma- 


SEMPRONIUS,  VALERIUS, Conſuls. 16 f 
C. Manirivs Tuzixus, 
| 8 Fax ro. | 
This year is famous for the birch of the por 


5 of his lk and writings. 


Ti. ee ©} A . 326 
P. VALIERITVUSs FAL ro. yo wa 


Rome had two wars to ſuſtain under theſe Wars a- 
Conſuls; the one againſt the Gauls, who were in- in- £797 the 
ceſſantly committing © hoſtilities and the other % % 
againſt he * Ligurians, new enemies to her. dab. 
Valerius loft a firſt battle againſt the Gauls, and 
gained a ſecond, wherein he killed forty thou- 
ſand of the enemy, and took two thouſand pri- 
ſoners. Graechus gained a — — 
over the Ligurians, and ravaged a great part 
of their country. From Liguria he went to 
Sardinia and Corſica, from whence he brought 
off a great number of priſoners. © 
From the treaty of — Nome ane Revolt x 

Carthage, which put an end to the firſt Punic die nete. 
war, the Carthaginians had a terrible war upon 2% 75 
their hands in Africa againſt the mercenaries, Carthagi- 
whoſe revolt brought Carthage to the very brink 212. 
of deſtruction. I have related the events of 6579. . 
that war in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians. 
In the extreme danger the latter were in, Polyb. i. 
they were obliged to have recourſe to their allies. 84. 
Hiero, who was very attentive to the events of 
that war, had granted granted the Carthaginians all they | 
aſked of him; and doubled his pains, ou | 


* Their country extended as far as th river Arun, an the - 


fanth of the Appennines, 
Vor. IV. .- ih | he 


Abe „ 
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SRM RONIUs, VALERIVs, Conſuls. 


A. R-514- he ſaw the rapid progreſs made by the ſtrangers; | 


Ant. C. 238 


23” rightly perceiving it was not for his intereſt, 


that the Carthaginians ſhould be utterly cruſhed, 
leſt the power of the Romans, having no ba- 


| lance, ſhould become too formidable to him- 


' prudence may be diſcerned. For it is a maxim 


not to be neglected , that a power is not to be 
ſuffered to augment to ſuch a degree, as to 


make its neighbours incapable of diſputing even 


their juſt rights with it. . 
The Romans, on their ſide, during this war 


of the Carthagitiians againſt the ſtrangers, had 


always acted with great juſtice and moderation 
in regard to the former. A flight quarrel in 
reſpect to ſome Roman merchants, who had 
been ſeized: at Carthage for carrying proviſions 


to the enemy, had embroiled them. But the 
Carthaginians, having diſcharged thoſe citizens 


on the firſt demand, the Romans, who piqued 


_ themſelves upon their juftice and generoſity in 
all things, had reſtored them their amity, ſerved 


them in all things that depended on them, and 
prohibited their merchants to carry proviſions to 
the enemies of the Carthaginians. afar: 
The mercenaries in Sardinia, after the exam- 
ple of thoſe in Africa, threw off the yoke of 


| obedience. They began by murdering Boſtar, 
who commanded them, and all the Carthagini- 


ans. he had with him, Another General was ſent 
in his room. All the troops he brought with 


him went over to the revolters, crucified him, 


and deſtroyed all the Carthaginians in the iſland, 
by inflicting the moſt cruel torments upon them. 


Having attacked all the places one after another, 
they ſoon made themſelves maſters of the whole 


The 


— 


Fa nen VALERIVUs, Conſuls: * 


The inhabitants of the iſiand; and the ter- A- R816. 
cenaries, ſoon quarrelled, and came to blows; n S. 


The latter having ineffectually implored the aid 
of the Romans, who would not at that time” - 


engage in 4 war manifeſtly unjuſt, were entirely | | | 


driven out of the iſland; and took refuge in 

Italy. In this manner the Carthaginians Joſt. 
Sardinia: Haitherto the Romans had acted in 
an irreproachable manner in reſpect to them. 
They had abſolutely refuſed to give ear to the 
propoſals made by the Sardinian revolters, who 


| called them in to take poſſeſſion of the iſland; 


They even carried their delicacy ſo far, as to 
refuſe the people of Utica for ſubjects, though 
they came of themſelves to ſubmit to their pow- 
er. A people, capable of ſuch great generoſity, 
would be highly laudable, had they perſevered | 
in it. | 
The Romans, afterwards; were not ſo. deli- 
cate ;- and it would be hard to apply here the 
favourable teſtimony, which Cæſar gives of their 
faith to their engagements in Salluſt (a). Tho? 
in all the wars of Africa, ſays he, the Car- 
te thaginians committed abundance of breaches 
<< of faith, even in times of peace and truce, the 
© Romans never ated in the ſame manner with 
é reſpett to them; more intent upon what was 
e vworthy of them, than upon what juſtice. 
„ would admit chem to do againſt their ene 
« mies.“ | 
49) Belli Panic omni- benen talia 3 ma- 
bus, cùm ſæpe Carthaginen - gis, quod ſe dignum foret 
ſes, & in pace & per induci- quim quod in illos jure feri 


as, multa nefanda facinora poſſet, quærebant. Salluſt. it 
une Sau pk per r n e 


* W F 
7 . * 
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8 , aid, into Italy, at length determined the Ro- 


164 SEMPRONIUS, Vans; Conſuls. 
The mercenaries who had retired, as we have 


talen from mans to make themſelves maſters of Sardinia. 


the Car- The Carthaginians received advice of this witb 


bag inians extreme ſorrow, pretending, and not without 


the 
* reaſon, chat they had a much juſter right to 
Polyb. i Sardinia than the Romans. They therefore raiſed 


88, 89. troops to avenge themſelves on thoſe who had 
made the ifland take up arms againſt them. 
But the Romans, — — 

parations were made againſt them, and not a- 
| Sink — — declared war a- 
e. The Carthaginians, exhauſted 
in 1 41 — and ſcarce beginning to reſpire, 
were not in a condition to fuftain it. It was 
therefore neceſſary to comply with the times, 
and ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. They made a new 
treaty, by which they abandoned Sardinia to 
the Romans, and to pay a new ſum of 
twelve hundred talents (about an hundred and 
fifty-five thouſand pounds) to redeem them- 
ſelves from the intended war. 

It is difficult, not to ſay impoſlible, to juſtify | 
or excuſe the conduct of the Romans upon this 
occaſion, They had at firſt, as we have ſaid, 
refuſed the offer of the mercenaries of Sardinia; 
becauſe it would have been too great a blot. m 
their reputation to have received the iſland from 
the hands of thoſe uſurpers, as well as the moſt 

groſs and infamous infraction of treaty. _ They 
ſtaid, till time ſhould afford them an occaſion 
of war, which they could fupport with ſome 
colour of reaſon, and they believed they had 
found it in the preparations made by the Car- 
thaginians againſt Sardinia 3 pretending, that 
they were arming againſt them. But what pro- 
bability was there, that a people _ - 

ha 


» 


4 
- CorveL vs, Fol vrus, Conſils. a 


hauſtes, as thoſe of Carthage then were, ſhould 4 u. 5x gage 
think of breaking the treaty: of peace, and wan 
tonly attacking the Romans, more ' powerful 
than ever they had been? Where is that faith, . 
that integrity, that juſtice, that magnanimity, N 
which ſometimes do the Romans fo much ho- 

nour? Polybius, their great admirer, makes no 
reflection upon this conqueſt of Sardinia, and 
concludes his account of it with only ſaying, 

That this affair had no conſequence." It had none 
immediately, becauſe the Romans were the 
ſtrongeſt : but was one of the principal cauſes Liv. xi. 1. 
2 | 


I. Connetivs Lxxrul us cavoixus. A g 
nen Fraccus. eee 237. 


Wer theſe Conſuls there were ak wars not 
conſiderable againſt the Gauls ſettled on this fide 
of the Po, and the Ligurians. ORE 
About the fame time Ambaſſadors . were ſent Auel. 
to Ptolomy King of Egypt (this was Ptolomy ors ſent 
Exergetes, the ſon of Ptolomy Philadelphus) to 2% % 
offer him aid againſt — King of Syria, — bo 
ſurnamed Sd, God, with whom they believed Eutrop. J. 
Him ſtill at war: but he had made an accom- ii. 
modation, which diſpenſed with his accepting 
the aid that was offered him. 20 

Rome was exceedingly rejoiced to ſee Hieto Arrival of 


King of Syracuſe arrive there, à Prince at- ee 
tached to the Commonwealth by the ties of a Þ atrop. 
| fincere amity, and an inviolable fidelity. Eu- ibid. 
tropius ſays, that he came to Rome to fee the Secular 

games, which, according to ſore au- 39% 
thors, mere really 20 be celebiurcd the year fol- 
"— for the third time, and for which they 

M 3 were 


— 


166 CokxkLlus, Licinivs, Conſuls. 
A-R. 515: were then making preparations. In order to 
Ant 237 make plenty reign at Rome, where there was 
to be a great concourſe of people of many coun- 
tries, that generous Prince made the Roman 
People a preſent of two hundred thouſand 
buſhels of corn. I ſhall explain the ceremonies 
obſerved in theſe games at the end of this 
— ILSS een 


P. CogxELITUSs LENTULUs CAUDINUS. 


A,B. 526, C. Lictnivs VARus. | NT 


Ant. C. 236. 


M. Emilius, and M. Livius Salinator were 
nominated to preſide in, and have the care of, 
the ſecular games. | 
Expedi- The war with the Boii, with which Lentulus 
einge Was Charged, was terminated without coſting 
* e the Romans any blood, by a bloody diviſion 
| which aroſe ſuddenly between the Boii, and the 

auxiliary troops, they had called in from the 
other ſide of the Alpes. Me lrg! | 
Again Licinius had ſent M. Claudius Glicias before 
: . him into Corſica, with part of his troops. The 
en, latter, forgetting who he was, had the ſenſeleſs 
and criminal vanity to deſire, that the glory of 
cerminating this war might be aſcribed to him, 
and concluded a treaty with the Corſicans upon 
his perſonal authority. When Licinius arrived 
with the reſt of his army, he paid no regard to 
a treaty made without authority. He attacked 
the Corſicans with vigour, and ſubjected them. 
Claudius, the author and guarantee of the peace, 
was delivered up to them; and as they refuſed 
do receive him, he was put to death in priſon. 
= . 5 of The Cenſus was not compleated this year, be- 
e. cauſe one of the Cenſors died in his office. 


1 * 
a Corſica 
N * 1 
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Corſica and Sardinia, at the ſecret inſtigations * 


of the Carthaginians, who gave them hopes of None can. 


a powerful aid, prepared to take up arms again. firms the 
| As thoſe two iſlands were very wok of them 11 — 
ſelves, their revolt did not much alarm Rome: Cansbagi. 
but ſhe was not without apprehenſion of ſeeing niant, not 
a new war break out with the Carthaginians. To e 
fruſtate the effect of it by being beforehand Z“ 
with them, it was reſolved to levy troops with- viii. 
out loſs of time. On the firſt rumour” of this Orol. iv. 
the Carthaginians, amongſt whom the news had Bie in 
occaſioned an univerſal alarm, having ſent de- Excerpt. 
puties after deputies to Rome, at laſt diſpatched xi. 
ten of the principal perſons of the city,- with or- 
ders to employ the moſt earneſt and moſt hum- 
ble entreaties, to obtain, that they might be ſuf- 
fered to enjoy the peace, which the Roman Peo- 
ple had granted them. As they were not heard 
more favourably than the firſt deputies, Hanno, 
the youngeſt of the Ambaſſadors, intrepid and 
full of a noble pride, took upon him to ſpeak, 
and faid in a lively and bold accent: Romans, 
if you are determined to refuſe us the peace we have 
bought of you, not for one or two years, but for 
ever, reſtore Sicily and Sardinia to us, which were 
| the price we paid for it. Amongſt private perſons, 
when any thing is bought, it is not acting with bo- 
nour and honeſty to keep the goods and not reſtore 
the money. The compariſan was juſt and un- 
anſwerable: and the Romans accordingly, leſt 
ſo flagrant an injuſtice ſhould intirely diſgrace 
them with the neighbouring nations, gave the 
Ambaſſadors a favourable anſwer, and ſent tem 
back ſatisfied, | 415 . \ ö 


168 Arirrus, Maxxrus, Conſuls,. 


n, C. Aris Bur zus II. 
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$+44i4ic | Manlius, to whom Sardinia had fallen by. 
{abjeard. lot, having defeated the enemy on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, ſubjected the whole iſland to the 
mans; which acquired him the honour of a 
triumph. _ | 1 | 
Temple of Rome at that time had neither enemies nor 
Fans but war, which had not happened for almoſt four 
for 11 hundred and forty years, and the temple of Ja- 
nd Hime. nus was ſhut for the ſecond time; a ceremony 
which implied a general peace. It had been 
ſhut for the firſt time in the reign of Numa: 
and will not be ſo for the third till that of Au- 
guſtus. 4 l 
Refleftions It is not eaſy to conceive how Rome, that at 
pon ihe firſt was neither very rich nor very powerful, 
2 could ſuſtain continual wars during ſo many 
Romans, Years, without having ever had time to take 
breath z how ſhe could fupport the expences, 
which were a neceſſary conſequence of them; 
and how the Roman citizens came not to be 
tired of wars, which drew them away. from 
their families, and made them incapable of cul- 
tivating their lands, in the product of which 
their whole riches confiſted. + 
We mult remember, that the Romans, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, were a nation of ſoldiers, born, 
to uſe the expreſſion, in the midſt of arms, ene- 
mies to repoſe and inaction, and breathing no- 
thing but wars and battles, In the early times 
of the Commonwealth till the ſiege of Veii, 
the wars were very ſhort, and often of not above 
ten or twenty days duration. They inſtantly 
took the field, gave battle, and the conquered 
| enemy, 


5 Maxyrve, Conkuls, 


ment of pay for the ſaldiers, nd ee. : 
| 8 — 
were longer, but they uſually did 
ſix months, becauſe it was the intereſt « 


paying and ſubſiſting the troops, 5 
1 gan wars which ruin and exhauſt other 
States, inriched the Romans, as well in reſpe 
to the publick as individuals, Thoſe who — 
ted Rome very poor, often returned very 
the ſpoils they had taken during the N 
either in the towns carried by affault, or in the 
camps of the enemies, which they had forced; 
of which the Conſuls, in order to conciliate the 
favour of the troops, often gained them the 
plunder 3 and the hopes of this recompence 
was 4 ſtrong bait, a powerful attraction, 
which. made them fuſtain the rudeſt fatigues, not 
only with patience but with joy. 
The war was not leſs uſeful, nor leſs lucrative 
to the State, than to particulars. When the con- 
2 enemies demanded peace, it was an uſual 
eliminary to require of them, that they ſhould 
begin by reimburſing all the expences 2 the 
war; and the Roman People, by the conditions 
of the treaty, uſually obliged. them to pay ſums 
more or leſs conſiderable, in order to weaken 
and keep them within the bounds of ſubjection 
by this Kind of pecuniary puniſhment, that often 
compleated their ruin, and made them incapa- 
ble of ſoon taking up arms again. The Gene- 
rals 


256 


A. K 577. rals on their fide, who had no 
An c. riching themſelves but the State, by 


A. R. 518. 
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PosTum1us, Carvilius, Conſuls. 

thoughts of in- 
the ſpoils 
which they took from the enemy, piqued them - 
ſelves, on entering Rome in triumph, upon ex- 
poſing the gold and ſilver, which they brought 
back from their expeditions, to the eyes of the 
people, and cauſed to be carried into the pub- 
lic treaſury. Theſe reaſons, and many others, 
which for the ſake of brevity I omit, ſhew, 


that it is no wonder the Romans were almoſt 


always under arms, without being diſguſted by 
ſo rude and laborious a condition. Beſides 
which, all theſe wars, in the deſign of Provi- 
dence, which deſtined the Roman People to be 
the future ſovereigns of the whole world, were 
a kind of apprenticeſhip to them, during which 
they were preparing themſelves, without know- 
ing it, and by a kind of inſtinct, for the great 
conqueſts, which were to ſubject all the king- 
doms and empires of the world to them. 

The general peace, which, as we ſaid before, 
the Romans enjoyed, was not of long duration. 
It was interrupted ſome few nionths after, out 
of Italy by Corſica and Sardinia, and in Italy 
by the Ligurians. Fla 

L. PosTumMivs Al BIX us. 

Sr. CaRvIL Tus MAxfiMus. 
Theſe three wars were terminated in a ſhort 
time, and without abundance of difficulty, by 


the two Conſuls and the Prætor Poſtumius. 
The veſtal Tuccia, convicted of having aban- 


condemned. doned herſelf to a ſlave, killed herſelf to avoid 


the uſual puniſhment, to which ſhe had been 


condemned, 
The 


Favs, Pomeonivs, Conſulg, 171 
The Cenſors this year made all the citizens 1. 0828, 1 


| of age to marry, ſwear, that they would take Confer. * | 
| 
| 


wives in order to ſupply the Commonwealth with 

ſubjects. This ſingular and unuſual conduct 

gives room to conjecture, . that the number of the 
Cu citizens had been found by the Cenſus to 

be conſiderably diminiſhed. | 

. The poet Cn. Nævius of Campania, who had The poet - 

ſerved in the firſt Punic war, gave his firſt dra- Nevins. 

matic Pieces to the public this year. 


Pee eee n e A. R. 57g. 
NI. Pouroxzus MATHO. Alnt. C. 233- 


The Fabius elected Confal for = firſt time Character 
this year, is the famous Fabius Maximus, of 9 Fabizs 
whom we ſhall ſoon ſpeak in the war with Han- * * 
nibal, and who will do the Commonwealth ſuch Plus i "RY 
great ſervices. He was called Verrucoſus from Fab.p.174- 
a little wart upon his lip. He was called alſo | 
Ovicular in his infancy, that is to lay, little ſheep, 
upon account of his tenderneſs and ſweetneſs of 
. temper, and ſeeming ſtupidity, . For his com- 
poſed and calm turn of mind, his ſilence, the 

tle paſſion which he had for the pleaſures of 
his years, the ſlowneſs and difficulty with which 
he learnt what was taught him, his ſweetneſs of 
diſpoſition and complacency for his companions, 
paſſed in the ſenſe of thoſe, who did not exa- 
mine nearly into him, for ſo many marks of 
dullneſs and heavineſs of genius. Only a very 
ſmall number of the more diſcerning ſaw, thro? 
that ſerious and grave air, a profundity of good 
. ſenſe and judgment, and through that charac- 
ter of ſlowneſs and inaCtiviry, incomparable 
magnanimity and the courage of a lion. A ctu- 
| gee afterwards, and, to uſe the expreſſion, 
rouzed 


17 Fasivs, Pomyontvs, Conſuls. 
2 519- rouzed by the ſtate of things, he fully convinced 
$23 11} the world, that what they had taken ſor 
Nowneſs and inertion in him, was gravity ; 
what they called timidity, was wiſe reſerve and 


prudence ; and what paſſed for want of activi 
_ boldneſs, . was only er and. — 


Di Sardinia and Liguria revolted apnin. -Liiau- 
2 ria fell by lot to Fabius, and Sardinia to Ligu . 
_ 2 ponius. "As the Carthaginians were ſuſpected to 
thagi- excite theſe defections underhand, Rome ſent 
as. Ambaſſadors to them, under pretext of demand- 
ing the ſums, which they had engaged to pay at 
different times. They alſo, forbad them, in 
very rough terms, to intermeddle in the affairs 
of the iſlands belonging to the Roman People; 
with menaces to declare war againſt them if 
they diſobeyed. The Carthaginians were reco- 
vered from their alarms, and had began to re- 
ſame courage, fince Amilcar their General had 

not only quelled the ſeveral le of Africa, 
who had — but had alſo augmented con- 
ſiderably the dominions of Carthage by the vic- 
tories which he had gained in Spain. They 
anſwered the Ambaſſadors therefore with haugh- 
tineſs ; and as the latter, according to their in- 
ſtructions, preſented them with a dart and a ca- 
duceus, the ſymbols of war and peace, adding, 

that they had to chuſe either the one or the other; 
they replied, that they would not make chat 
choice; but would accept whichſoever of the 

two the Romans ſhould think fit to leave them. 
* Zonaras relates this fact thus, who is a writer 
of no great authority. The thing in itſelf is 
little probable. The Romans were too haughty 


 ® Zonaras lived in the XIIth century, 5 the year 1120. 
: a 
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to go back after ſuch advances. And the re- 4 3: 5395 
ſemblance between what Zonaras tells us D, | 
and the declaration of war, which followed the 
taking of Saguntum, cannot but render his 
account ſuſpected. They parted then without 
determining any thing, and with a mutual hatred 
on both ſides in their hearts, that waited only 
for an occaſion to ſhew itſelf. The inhabitants 
of Sardinia, and the Ligurians, were eaſily de- 
feated by the Conſuls, who acquired the honour 
of triumphs by their ſeveral expeditions. They 
| were overcome, but not finally ſubdued, and 
took up arms again the next year, but with no 
great ſucceſs. Me nnd fins 
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The domeſtic feuds between the Senate and Troubles on = 
People, which had been ſuſpended by the war ©" of ; 
againſt the Carthaginians, were revived this 1 CE 
year, on the occaſion of a law propoſed by C. Hlaminizs. 
Flaminius, Tribune of the People, for the di- Polyb. ii. 
ſtribution of certain lands in the territories of the Val. Mlax. 
Picentini and Gauls, which had belonged to the v. 4. 
Senones. The Senate ſtrongly oppofed this 
law, as they foreſaw, that its conſequences might 
be very pernicious to the Commonwealth, in 
exaſperating the Gauls, and ſupplying them with 
a pretext for taking up arms againſt the Ro- 
mans; which the remembrance of what they 
had ſuffered from them, made the Fathers ex- 
tremely apprehend. They tried entreaties and 

| threats on this account, but always to no pur- 

poſe. They went fo far as to order the magi- 

ſtrates to keep troops in readineſs to oppoſe the 
violence of the Tribune. But the tenacious 
04-3 haughtineſs 
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haughtineſs of Flaminius would neither be pre- 
vailed upon by prayers, nor ſhaken by menaces. 


He paid no greater regard to the wiſe remon- 
ſtrances of his father, who expoſtulated with him 


at firſt, how wrong it was to ſet himſelf up as 


he did, for the head of a cabal, and then he 
talked to him in ſtronger terms, as a father has 


a right to ſpeak to his fon. The Tribune per- 


ſiſted firmly in his reſolution ; and having aſ-. . 
ſembled the People, had already began to read 
his law, when his father, — with juſt 
indignation, advanced towards the tribunal of 
harangues; - and ſeizing him hold by the hand, 

made him come down, and go away with him. 

I do not know whether there be a fact in hiſtory, 


that better ſhews how great, and how much 


teſpected, paternal authority was at Rome. 

This Tribune, who had deſpiſed the indignation 
and menaces of the whole Senate, in the very 
heat of contention, and before the eyes of the 
People, ſo zealous for the law he propoſed, ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be taken away from the tribunal 


like a child by the hand of an old man: and, 


which is no leſs admirable, the aſſembly, which 
ſaw its hopes entirely fruſtrated: by the removal 
of the Tribune, continued quiet, without ſhew- 
ing by the leaſt murmur or complaint, that they 


condemned an action ſo bold, and in appear- 


ance ſo contrary to its intereſts. But the pro- 
mulgation of this law was only deferred, and 


another Tribune having joined Flaminius, it was 
paſſed ſoon after. According to Polybius, it be- 


came very pernicious to the Roman people, and 
occaſioned the war made againſt them by the 
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Theſe two Conſuls ſet out, ths one + againſt Expedi. 
Sardinia, and the other againſt Corfica : expe- tions a- 
ditions, which gave the Roman troops more 5 ainſt Sar. 

trouble than they did them honour at firſt. But 6. ** 
at length they were reduced into provinces of 
the Roman People. 

A divorce was ſeen this year at Rome for the Firſt 4. | 
| firſt time. Sp. Carvilius Ruga repudiated his 2 at 
wife, whom he however loved exceedingly, © 2 1 
ſolely upon account of her barrenneſs; to which ii. 96. 
he was determined by the regard he had for the Val. Max. 
| oath he had taken, as well as the reſt of the ci- I 1, 

tizens, to marry in order to have children, and 
to propagate ſubjects for the Commonwealth. 
Though he acted thus through a kind of ne- 
cCeſſity, and with the advice of his friends, his 
conduct was univerſally condemned, and ren- 
dered him extremely odious. 


* 


Another novelty appeared this year. The Firft tri- 
Conſul Papirius pretended to have deſerved, and umph upon 


in conſequence, demanded a triumph 757 ha- * Alban 
ving teduced Corſica : the Senate however . 


refuſed him that honour. He aſſumed it him- ; A | 


ſelf, and triumphed on the Alban mountain : 
an example which was afterwards abe. and 
Hecams ben“ een h 
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The fret Cenſus wis dle this year 
The Conſuls were charged with the war a- 
gainſt che Ligurians, which had no conſequence 


at that time, 
War with Another war in a country, into which the 
the Illy- Romans had not hitherto, employed 


5775 ;;- their attention. This was Hlyricum, the ſame 
| as is now called the coaſts of ' Dalmatia, | This 
| Wo region was divided amongſt ſeveral States. The 
wi. Ardyei, one of theſe nations, had ſome. time 
before a King, whoſe name was Agron, who 
had made himſelf more powerful than any. of 
his predeceflors. This king, who was =L 
dead, left an infant fon, called Pineus, under 
the tuition of his ſecond. wife Teuta, that was 
not the young Prince's mother, and nevertheleſs 
adminiſtred the government in quality of Suar- 

dian and regent during his minority, 
Cam Under this adminiſtration, the Illyrians exer- 
aint ciſed with entire liberty, and even by public 
2228 authority, the occu of Corſairs through- 
i the out the Adriatic ea, and on the coaſts. of 
Ihrian:, Greece; and amongſt other piracies took ſeve- 
ral merchants of Italy, who ſet out from the 


of Brunduſium, and even killed ſome of | 


— The Senate at firſt laid no great ſtreſs 
upon the complaints brought againſt theſe pi- 
rates. But as their inſolence increaſed every 
day, and with it the complaints of the injured, 
it was thought proper to ſend Ambaſſadors to 
demand ſatisfaction for ſeveral grievances that 
were ſpecified, and in particular to 8 


- 
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that the Romans had taken the little iſland df 4- _ 
Ida * into their protection. The” Illyrians in- om 


ſulted it in manners becauſt it had re. 
— thelr all and wy N * 2 ot 
we bs the Reweim Ambaſſadors n 


Roman 
ies Ambaſſa- 
dors to be 


killed. 


their audience, 'rhey complained of the injur 
their merchants had ſuſtained from tlie III 
DO "The Queen ſuffered them to 
hour interrupelon, aſſuming airs of pride 
and! hatghelnely” When they had done, ſhe 
made anſwer, that for her part ſhe would not 
give the Romans any cauſe of complaint, nor 
any pirates againſt them j but that it was 
not the cyſtom of the Kings of Illyrieum to pro- 
| hibit their ſubjects from culglig! at ſea for their 
private advantage. On thoſe words, the young- 
eſt of the Ambaſſadors was ſeized "with indig- 
nation, and with a liberty Roman indeed, but 
not proper at that time, Amongſt us, ' Malam, 
ſaid he, one of our nobleſt ruſtoms, is to avenge in 
eommon the injuries done to particulars ; and, with 
1 * . te Bal aft in ſuch 4 
— as all to reform the eu> 
the Thien 3 py The Queen, like an 
haughty violent res, was ſo ſenſibly 
— that anſwer, chat without regard to the 
law of nations, ſhe ordered the Ambaſſadors to 
be followed and killed with part of their train? 
the reſt were impriſoned; and ſhe carried her 
cruelry ſo far, as to burn the pilots of the ſhips 
that had brought them from Italy. It is eaſy 
to conceive, how much the Romans wete in- 
cenſed, when they received advice of ſo Bars 
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Calus and Lucius Coruncanius, arrived. At _— the 
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R. ga · barous a fact. The firſt thing they did, was to 
Flies do honour to the memory of the Ambaſſadors, 
xxxiv. 6. by erecting them ſtatues in the Forum. At the 
_— ſame time they made preparations for war, le- 
_ — ag e vied troops, fitted out a fleet, and declared war 
ints . _ the Illyrians in all the forms. 
ricum. he Queen began then to be in gent alarm; 
hw 8 5 was a woman of amazing levity and in- 
cConſtancy of mind, and had nothing fixed and- 
Certain in her nature, and from the proudeſt and 
raaſheſt audacity, fell immediately into the mean- 
eſt diſcouragement, and moſt abject fear. Ac- 
cordingly, when ſhe ſaw. herſelf upon the point 

of having ſo formidable a power upon her hands, 
ſhe ſent deputies to the Romans, with offers to 

reſtore all thoſe who had wet made priſoners, 

and were. ſtill living; and farther to declare, 

that the pirates had killed | 

out her orders. It is probable-t ſhe raiſed the 

ſiege of Iſſa. Tho- the ſatisfaction was but ſlight, 

and did not anſwer the enormity of the crime 
committed by the Illyrians, as it gave room to 

hope that the affair might be terminated without 
taking arms, or ſhedding blood, Rome accep- 

ted it for the preſent, ſuſpended the departure 

of the troops, and only demanded, that the au · 

thors of the murder ſhould be delivered up. 
This delay made the Queen reſume her former 
character. She flatly refuſed to deliver up any 

perſon whatſoever to the Romans; and to act 
conformably to that refuſal, ſhe made her woes 

ſee. out to erer e „ or 
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ts the begining of the ſpring, Teuta having 5 


1 a great number of ſhips to be built, had 
ſent them to ruin the country of Greece. ' Part 
of them ſailed to * Corſyra, (now Curſoli) and 
the reſt anchored at I Epidamnum. The latter, 
who intended to furprize chat city, having fail- 
ed in that deſign,” rejoined the former, and re: 
paired to Corcyra, which called in the Achæ- 


ans and Etolians to its aid. After a rude battle 


at ſea, in which the people of IIlyricum, ſup- 
ported by the Acarnanians, had the advantage; 

being no longer in a condition to ſuf- 
_ tain the attack of the enemy, capitulated; and 
received a garriſon, - commanded by Demetrius 


of 1|-Pharos. The Illyrians then returned to E- | 


pidamnum, which they beſieged again. 
The Romans, as may eaſily be judged; aid 
not continue quiet. The Conſul took the field. 


Fulvius had the command of the fleet, wWhick 


conſiſted of two hundred ſhips, and Poſtumius 


his collegue that of the land-army. Fulvits 5 


failed firſt to Corſyra. believing he ſhould ar? 0 — aff 


rive in time to its aid. But though the city was 
ſurrendered; he did not abandon his firſt deſign, 
as well for the fake of knowing exactly what 
had paſſed there, as becauſe he held 1 bat 
with Demetrius Fot the Inter bend been di 


. 7 ” act lie vb to + t is aut 757 
Dae 1t wal callid Dye, now Duraz zo. 
Corcyra nigra, to diſtinguiſb It borders upon new Epirus." 
it from another, fituated over || An Ita nd in the Adria- 
Coal. . now Ar tic fea.” , 
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Tb., 523- ſerved with Teuta, and fearing her reſentment, 
had given the Romans to underſtand, that he 
would deliver up Corcyra, and all under his 
command, to them. The Romans landed in 
the iſland, and the Corcyreans delivered up the 
Illyrian garriſon z and the whole ifland fubmit - 
ted ; conceiving that the only method to ſecure 
themſelves for ever from the inſults of the Ily- 
rians. 
The Romans having fied. out a powerful 
fleet, and at the ſame time ſent a land-army into 
Teuta's dominions, on the one ſide cleared all 
on occupied by the Illyrians in the Adria- 
and on the. other, reduced Teuta to 
ſeek her ſafety in the midſt of her country, by 
removing from the coaſt, _ They gave ſeveral 1 
places in Illyricum to Demetrius, to reward the | 
ſervices he had done them. When the cam- 
paign was over, Poſtumius, one of the two Con- 
ſuls, took up his winter bag near Epidam- 
num, in o . to awe the Ardyæi, and the 
countries newly ſubjected. | 
Treaty of Early in the "Kev Teuta, ſeeing herſelf 
peace be. without reſource, ſent Ambaſſadors. to Rome 
Ben, to demand peace, She laid the blame of all 
ond By. hoe had paſſed upon her husband Agron, whoſe 
pun and enterprizes fhe had been obliged to 
llow, and continue. The peace was con- 
cluded, not in her name, but that of Pineus, 
Agron's ſon, to whom the kingdom belonged. 
It was agreed, that Corcyra, Pharos, Ha, 
” Epidamnum, and the country of the Atin- 
** tanes, ſhould continue in the poſſeſſion of the 
Romans, that Pineus ſhould retain the reſt 
*© of his father*s dominions 3. that he ſhould pay 
%a tribute to the Romans; and what was the 
Pe moſt 1 important article of all to the 
Bor | at © © 
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<< that he ſhould not navigate beyond the city city ee. 5. 


& of Liſſus with more than two ſhips, and 


s thoſe'not armed for war.“ Teuta, either vo- Dio. 


luntarily, or by order of the Romans, quitted 
_ the adminiſtration of the government, which 
Was transfetred to Demetrius, with che title of 
guardian of the young king. | 
Thus ended the war of jyricum. Poſtumius 
ſent Ambaſſadors the following year to the to- 
ans and Achæans, in order to explain to them 
the reaſons which had induced the Romans to un- 
dertake this war, and to enter Hlyricum. They 
related what had paſſed there: they read the 
| treaty of peace concluded with the Illyrians, 
and afterwards returned to Corcyra,, very well 
ſatisfied with the good reception which they had 
met with from both thoſe people. And indeed 
this treaty was very —— to the Greeks, 
and delivered them from great matter of fear. 
For the Illyrians did not declare only againſt 
ſome part, but all Greece; and infeſted the 
whole neighbouring country with their piracies. 
This was the firſt time the Roman arms at- 
tacked Illyricum, and the firſt alliance made by 
embaſſy between the Greeks and Romans. The 
latter ſent Ambaſſadors at the ſame time to Co- 
rinth and Athens, who were very well received, 
and treated with great honours by both cities. 
The Corinthians declared by à public decree, 
that the Romans ſhould be 2 to be e 
ſent at the celebration of the Iſthmian games, as 
well as the Greeks. The Athenians alſo ordain- 
ed, that the Romans ſhould be granted the 
freedom of Athens, and might be initiated into 


the Seat myſteries. 
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'H E Saks games were ſocalled, becauſe 
they were celebrated from age to age: but 
_ do not agree concerning the time in- 
cluded in an age. Till the time of Auguſtus, 
the exact ſpace of an hundred years were under- 
ſtood by that ward. The prieſts called nn 
to make their court to that Prince, who 


nately deſired, that the ſecular games ſhould be 8 


celebrated in his time, declared, that the oracle 
of the Sybil, which ordained the celebration of 
them, intended by the time of an age the ſpace 
of an hundred and ten years; and in virtue of 
this interpretation, the ſecular games were cele- 
brated then for the fifth time, that is to ſay, the 
737th year of Rome: and this opinion Horace 
has followed in his Carmen ſeculare, of nan | 
we ſhall ſoon ſpeak, 

The Emperor Claudiys returned to the opini- 
on of an hundred years, and celebrated the ſecu- 
lar games ſixty-four- years after thoſe of Au- 
| guſtus. Domitian afterwards reſumed the ſyſtem 
Tacit., Of an hundred and ten years. Hiſtorians, have 

Annal. xi. obſerved, that people laughed at the herald's 
ED proclamation, when he invited the people to 
Claud, games, which none had ſeen, nor ever ſhould 
n. 21. fee again. 

The term age is not the only difficulty. upon 
this head. The origin, occaſion, and epocha 
of the inſtitution of theſe games, are not leſs un- 
certain, and form a matter of diſpute amongſt 
the learned, into which the plan I have «67 

to myſelf, does not admit me to enter 


able critics believe, chat theſe games were int 
| rut 
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tated by Valerius Publicola, after the expulſion 


of the Kings, and celebrated for the firſt time 
the 245th year of Rome, which is the firſt of 
the re- eſtabliſiment of liberty. It appears, that 
they were not ſolemnized exactly at the end of- 
each century; there being many reaſons which 


might oblige the deferring, and even ge. 


the celebration of them. 
1 principal ceremonies in them, were as fol- 
lor. Some time before theſe games were ce- 


lebrated, / the magiſtrates ſent heralds to all the | 


States of Italy in the Roman dependance, to 
invite them to be preſent at a feſtival, that ey 
never had, nor ever ſhould ſee again. 
Some few days, before the feſtival, the prieſts 
| who had the keeping of the books of the Sibyl, 
who were augmented by Sylla to the number of 
fifteen, from which they retained the name of 


Quindecimviri, thoſe prieſts ſitting on ſeats in 


the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, diſtributed 
certain things to the whole people, called Lu 
tralia, that is to ſay, things proper for purify- 
ing them, as torches, pitch, and ſulphur. Every 
one brought wheat, barley and beans thither, to 
be facrificed to the Parcæ or deſtinies. In this 
temple, and that of Diana upon mount Aven- 
tine, they paſſed whole nights in offering ſacri- 
fices to Pluto, Proſe and other divinities. 

When the time _—_ feſtival arrived, it be- 
gan by a ſolemn proceſſion of the prieſts of all 
- the colleges, the magiſtrates, all orders of the 
Commonwealth, and the People dreſt in white 
robes, crowned with flowers, and carrying 


branches of palm in their hands. They went 


in this manner from the Capitol to the field of 


Mars. The ſtatues of the gods were placed up- 
on cuſhions, and a por banquet was ſerved up 
71 4 12 
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to them, according to the cuſtom uſually ob» 
. in the ublict ceremonies of religion. 
They ſacrificed in the night to barges Profer- 


pine, the deſtinies, '* Ilithya, and the earthy 
and in the day to Jupiter, Juno, 'Apollo, La- 


tona, Diana, and the Genit.” Only black Vio. 
rims were facrificed to the firſt, 

The firſt night of the feſtival, the Conſuls, 
followed by the Sibylline prieſts, repaired to a 
place called Torextus, upon the banks of the 
Tiber, where the ſecular games had their birth. 
They cauſed three altars to be erected there, 
which they ſprinkled with the blood of three 
lambs, and ng which they cauſed offerings 
and victims to be burnt. During the night, all 


parts of Rome ſhone with innumerable fires and 
iuminations. 


The ſerond day of the feſtival, the women of 


all ranks went to the Capitol, and to the other 


temples, to offer their yows and prayers to dif- 


_ ferent divinities. 


The third day, when che feſtival ended, 
twenty ſeven boys, and as many girls, of © 
luſtrious birth, whoſe fathers and mothers were 
ſtill alive, were divided into different choirs, 


and in the temple of Apollo Palatinus ſung 


hymns and canticles in Greek and Latin, ex- 
preſsly compoſed for this ceremony, wherein 
oy implored for Rome the aid an protection 

—5 gods whom they had lately adored wich 


During the three days which this feſtival 
eg n 


the people. 
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11 f. ſaid, that there was an ancient oracle in 
the 


Sibyl's books, which informed the Romans, 
_—_ — ſhould celebrate games at 


. 21414 
ein n ome ſhould continue to 
Fouriſh, and that all nations ſhould be ſubjected 
to her, 

We have a model of the hymns that were 
as part of the ceremonies we have re- 
lated" in the ſecular poem of Horace, compoſed - 
by the order of Auguſtus the 736th year of 
Rome; r da; cee, as one of that 

ſhall repeat only two 
—— Worn eee 
reſt may be judged 


Alme Sol, eee re 
Promis & celas, aliuſque & idem, 
Nalceris: poſſls nihil urbe Roma "Bb 
Viſere majus.. 

May 80, en ee conven 
Art ever bright and ever nrw, 

In all the climates be farveys,, 

IF reater fate air empire dun. Gi 
a Creech, Hor. 


How elegant, and at the Ce ime hw ab. | 
lime i is the ſtile of theſe verſes? | 


robos mores docili Juventz 
2 18 placidæ quietem: 
Romulæ genti date remque, prolemque, 
Et decus omne, 
Ze gods with virtue BI the Hung, 2 
Secure the old from toll and tare; 
Exalt our ſtate, our race prolong, 


And make 15 rich, * n i in war. . 8 


cn 
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Can more, or more i vows be in- 
cluded in four verſes? I am charmed in a par 
ticular manner with thoſe which regard youth: 
an ene mern. * e 
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The, power of Carthage,” \ cobich, augmented. every 
Aay, alarms the Romans. Building of new Car- 
| thage.., Treaty of. the Romans. with Aſarubal. 
Creation of two new Pretors, Alarm on ru- 
nor f a war with the Gauls. . Cauſe. and bo- 
, caſron, of this war. Irruption of the Gauls into 
- ftaly. | Preparations of the Romans. Firſt 
battle near Cluſium, in which the Romans are 
defeated. Batile and famous victory of the Ro- 
mans near Telamon. Refleftion upon this vic- 


"Cenſus. The Boii ſurrender at diſcre- 


| . Battle of Adda between tbe Gauls and 
Romans. Diſcontent of the Romans in reſpett 
to Flaminius. Chara&er of Marcellus. New 
war with the Gauls..' The: ſpoils, called Spolia 
opima, gained by Marcellus. Triumph 
Marcellus. The Romans ſubjeft Iſtria. Han- 

nibal charged with the command in Spain. De- 
melrius of Pharos draws the arms of the Ro- 


mans upon bim ſelf. "Cenſus. Various under- 


takings of the Cenſors. War of Illyricum. "A. - 


milius £897 a vil over Demetrius. llyricum 


15 ſubjeted þ the Romans. ne the 


phyſici cian. evo colonies.” 
2 N W ALBIN us II. 
" Cx, FuLvivs CENTIMALUS, . 
Polyb. ii. H E Romans had Fer. * war 
101. * 
App. He. 1 with Illyricùm happily : but they . 


258. 
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fides great matter of alarm and diſquiet. On . R. 523 - 


the one ſide they had been informed by true 
reports, that the Gauls were preparing to take 

arms againſt them: on the other, the Carthagi- 

nian power which augmented every day in Spann, 
gave them juſt apprehenſions. They therefore 
thought ſeriouſly of keeping things quiet on that 

ſide, before they attacked the Gauls 
Amilcar, ſurnamed Barcas, Hannibal's fa- Pamer of 
ther, of whom much has been ſaid in the war 74% Car 


of Sicily, after having oommanded the armies 2% 
nine years in Spain, and ſubjected. ſeveral pow- s, 
erful and warlike nations tO Carthage, had been every day, 
unfortunately killed in a battle. Aſdrubal, his 2% b 
ſon-in-law. and ſucceſſor, who had. inherited Aa. 
{ah of his hatred. for the Romans, treading in 
his ſteps, had added new. conqueſts to thoſe 
of his predeceſſors; employing however rather 
addreſs and perſwaſion than arms. Amongſt the 
ſet vices which he rendered the State, one of the Bling 
moſt important, and which contributed moſt to 1 . 
extend and ſtrengthen the power of his Com- on 
monwealth in Spain, was the building of a city, 
which was called new Carthage, and ſince Car- 
thagena. Its ſituation was the moſt happy the 
Carthaginians could defire for keeping Spain in 


Pa % 
PA 


The great conqueſts. which Aſdrubal had al- 
ready made, and the high degree of power to 
which he had attained, made the Romans re- 
ſolve to apply themſelves attentively to what 
paſſed in Spain. They were angry with them 
ſelves for having been ſo long aſleep in reſpect 

to the augmentation of the dominions of Car- 
thage, and thought in earneſt of retrieving that 
fault; eſpecially ſince the people of Saguntum 
. who ſaw themſelves upon the point of being _ W 


188 Carvitive, Favs; Conſuls. 

A. R. 2 25 Jected to the yoke of the Carthaginians, had 

Ar. S. ag ſent deputies to the Romans to implore wr bor. 
| Und to tangfude: an alliance with them; 


Sr. Canviyivs Maxnevs U. ie 
1 2 8 5 r VERRveosvs u. 


reſpect to the Fon 1 They b had no 
mens with laws at that time to preſcribe to the Carthagi- 
| e nians, and dared not take arms againſt them. 
| They had enough to do to keep themſelves 
vpon their guard againſt the Gauls, who me- 
naced them, and whom they expected almoſt 
every day. It ſeemed moſt expedient to take 
advantage of AfſdrubaPs pacific diſpoſition in 
order to make a new treaty, till they ſhould 
have diſe themſelves from the Gauls, an 
enemy, who only watched an occaſion for 
hurting them, and whom it was abſolutely ne- 
 ceflary to diftruſt, not only for making them- 
ſelves maſters of Italy, but for keeping quiet 
verge of their own immediate country, 
y therefore ſent Ambaſſadors to Aſdrubal, 
111 in the treaty they made with him, without 


mentioning the reſt of Spain, they only re- 

quired, that he ſhould not the war be- 
nd the Iberus, which ſhould ſerve as the 
rrier to the two — It was 1 — 

that Saguntum, though ſituated on the ot 

0 of the Iberus, . retain its laws _ 
berties. | 
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that in 8 days they had made themſelves Plut. in 

maſters of Rome, and that from that time a Marcel. 

law had been made, which diveſting the prieſt- P 299. 

hood of the privilege of being exempt from 

ſerving in war, obliged them to take arms like 

the reſt of the citizens, when the queſtion was 

to march againſt the Gauls. The war with them 

was called Tumultus Gallicus, (a) which expreſ- 

ſed much more than the word hellum alone. For 

many citizens were exempt from "Gaul al 

other wars; but in that againſt e 

privileges and exemptions ceaſed, ' © | 
What augmemed the — at is „ 

time of which we are ſpeaking, was an oracle e 
2 to be found in the books of the Si- 2 


|, which ſaid, That the Greeks and Gauls fhould Marcel. 
2 Poſſe Non kk Rome : Unis eee To = 


(a) S autem ag cxtiones valent, Wanken You _ ir. 
tum eſſe, . a baſs . valent. Cic. es 1 : 
intelligi licet, quod nn | 


avert 


Tia 250 
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a der avert the effect of ſo fatal a prediction, the Pon- 
tiffs ſuggeſted a ſtrange method, which. was to 
bury two Greeks and do Gauls, men and wo- 
men, alive; pretending that the oracle would 

ſtsereby be fulfilled. What abſurdity, and at 
the ſame” time barbarity, was this in a people, 


* %. &S 6. # 
I 4 


©" who e — 
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Ne un - war. 
| ba -* The We i ” x the preſent 8 * Was 
+45 Wh the diſtribution made ſeven or eight yeats be- 
1115 105 fore by the Romans of the lands of Picenum, 
oh from whence they had driven out the Senones. 
age This was done at the inſtigation of C. Flaminius, 
Tribune of the People. We haye ſcen, that 
the Senate ſtrongly oppoſed this enterprize, of 
which it foreſaw the conſequences. Several na- 
tions of the Gauls entered into the quarrel of 
the Senones, and eſpecially the 3 who ber- 
dered upon the Romans, and the Inſubrians. 
They were perſuaded that the Romans did not 
attack them only for the ſake of commanding 
and giving the law, but to ruin and deſtroy 
them entirely in driving them out of the country. 
With theſe thoughts the Inſubrians and Boii, the 
two moſt powerful people of the nations, ente- 
red into a league, as we have juſt ſaid, and even 
ſent to the other ſide of the Tho to ſollicit 
_ - ., the Gauls that inhabited upon the banks of the 
Rhone, . called * Gæſates, from ſerving in the 
ſiield for a certain pay; for, ſays Polybius, that 
TOON by the proper fignificaion fs their name, Toy 
a4 en to FIG aur bor: . ran 70 Ortes } is rakes 
585 4 kind of arms which * uſed, and called Gaiam: 


fold 
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ſold their ſervice to all who deſired to 22. 
them in war. In order to inductͤ their Kings to 
arm againſt the Romans, they made them a con- 
ſiderable preſent. They ſet before their eyes 
the greatneſs and power of that people : they 
„ ſoothed them with the view of the immenſe 
4 riches, which they could not fail of acquiring 
tf by victory over them: they —— — 
“ ploits1 rp their anceſtors, who | 


« arms againſt the Romans, «defeated e 
<<, the open field, and took their r 


This dliſeourſe enfiamed the Gauls to mn i He. 


— that an army more numerous, and com- 2 5 * 
poſed of braver and more warlilce ſoldiers, was 77). 


never known to march out of thoſe provinces. 
When they had paſſed the Alps, the lnſubriatis - 
and the Boii joined them, The * Veneti and 
+ Cœnomani were brought over to the Romans 
by the Ambaſſadors who had been ſent. to them: 
which induced the Gallic Kings to leave part of 
their forces in the country, to guard it againſt 
thoſe people. The, Inſubrians were: the moſt 
powerful of the Gauls who had ſettled in Italy; 
and next to them the Boii. The firſt inhabited 
the c ae 6 2 the Po, whoſe capital was 
Milan; the harp! R$Lon: this ſide of chat 


river. 5 ene 1 


The 1 . bad been — in Prepara- 
of the preparations. making by. the Gauls, had /ion- on 


not failed to prepare alſo on their ſide, They = 
had made new levies, and given their allies no- 
tice to hold themſelves in readineſs. And in or- 
der to know, exactly all the troops. which they 


> People bat abe bb. and the foot of the Alps. Theis 
country at the bottom of the principal cities mers Breſcias. 
Adriatic gulpb. | Cremona, Mantua. 

7 11 between the Po 
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Number of the Roman Troops.'/ 


28 22 could fer on foot in caſe of neceſſity, they had 


u 


atteſted by an author certainly 


ordered the regiſters of all the provinces, ſubje&t 
to them, to be brought in, wherein the number 
me ny ey reyes 
This number would appear incredible, if not 

well worthy of 
belief : this is Polybius, who very probably had 


ſeen and — . the regiſters, that proved its 


reality. I ſhall repeat this account as it ſtands 
in that hiſtorian. It will ſhew-us-in hat con- 


dition the Roman People were, when Hannibal 
enteted Italy, which happened ſome few ytars 


after; and. how formidable: — 
were, when that ue pe _—y to 
attack them. 


Number of the troops, which the Mate _ a 
on foot at the time of the war with the Gauſs, 


| ſpoken of in this place. 


This mens: wiv. of wy hem 1 


the firſt Polybius gives the number of the 
that actually ſerved: in the ſecond, the 
nomber of thoſe, which could have been raiſed | 
in caſe of neceſſity. It includes the forces of the 
mn and thoſe of their allies, 


1. Troops which aha foe. 


Four Roman legions took the field with the 
Conſuls, each conſiſting of five thouſand two 
hundred foot, and three hundred horſe. They 
had with them a body of the troops of the al- 
lies, to the number of thirty Kenn . | 
and two thouſand horſe, _ 


, ** 
14 " - 


"Number of the Roman Troops. 
2Abiye' fifty thouſand foot and four thouland 
Hock. as well Sabines as Tyrrheni, upon the 
general alarm fle to the aid of the Romans, 
and were ſent to the r JI un- 
der the command of a Prætor. 


The Umbrians and Gal Hsges, bd: 1 


of krgty thouſand, came in ald from the Ap pen- 
nines, and with them as many of e Vene and 
Cenomani, who Were poli upon the frontiers 
of Gaul; in order to oblige the Boi, by enter- 
ing their. country, to recal part of their foress | 
for. its defence; © © SIO 
At Rome, t prexent 4 Faria" an b 
was kept in readineſs, which on occaſion ſerved 
as auxiliary troops, and conſiſted? of twent 
thouſand Roman foot, and fifteen hundred ho 
and of the allies thirty" thouſand foot! and ro 
thouſand: cavalry. {2 963 effi fi. 
All theſe troops 3 aenebed to 55 
hundred and one thouſand five hundred men: 
43500 Rem and 158000 lies, * N u, 


1 e 
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II. Ber, which might have been raiſed 4 1 


— upon occaſion. er RE 13 
3 44. . FF. 6 $4 +a 


"The Wied ſeat'ts the Senates i. under . 
know: the number of troops, on which they 
might uu in caſe 15 n N contained as 
follows. 23.186 5.40 1 3 . 

Of the Litines; fourſcor chouſind boot, ani 
five choufind Hoſe #2) 49 99 ab ew 7OUPMTES 
Of the Samnites,/- Erenty thouſand foot, and 
ſeven thouſand horſe; #8 g exhib 
Of the Japyges and the Meſtapians,” fifty 
"thouſand: foot, and ſixteen thouſand horſe; -+ 

Of the Lucamians, thirty men _—_ and 
"hires thouſand horſmeee . 19 2 
Vol. IV. 0 Of 


000 — —„—-—-—q 
Pr 


Apud. + 


Oro. iv. 
I2. 


arms any _ for the Romans, ae that the 


Number of the Roman Tamm. 

Of the Marſi, Marrucini, Ferentini, and 
veſtini, twenty thouſand foot, and . than 
ſand horſ. 

The Romans had actually i, Sicily, and at 
Tarentum, two legions, each compoſed of four 
thouſand two hundred foot, and two hundred 
horſe, which on occaſion — — 
e ee tl 5 ; 

Beſides theſe, the Romans and Campanians 
could raiſe two hundred and fifty thouſand nd 
fantry, and twenty · three thouſand cavalry. 

All theſe men capable of bearing arms, ON 
well amongſt the Romans as the allies, amount- 
ed to the number of five hundred and ſixty-ſix 
thouſand, eight hundred men. Some error muſt 
have crept into this account; fer ſeventeen hun- 
dred men are omitted in it. With the addition 
of them, the two ſums, that is, of the troops 
actually employed againſt the Gauls, and of thoſe 
which might have been raiſed eccaionally, agree 
with the total ſet down by Polybius. | 

This total was ſeven hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand men. A cotemporary author, who 
ſerved in this war, makes it eight hundred thou- 
fand : this was Fabius. The power of the Ro- 
mans may be judged from hence. And yet it 
is this mighty people that Hannibal e 
attack, with ſcarce twenty thouſand men. 

The number of troops actually einplayed. 2 
gainſt the Gauls, was very conſiderable, and 
amounted, as we have feen, to more than two 
hundred thouſand men: and chis is not wonder- 
ful, as aids of all kinds, and from all ſides, 
came to join the Ramans, For the irruption of 
the Gauls had ſpread ſuch terror in Italy, that 
the provinces did not think they were 3 


power 
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power of Rome was only aimed at. Their fears ane 
were for themſelves, their country, their cities, 268 2304 
1 —— fo well-ins C 
clined, and ſo ready to execute all 1 er 
a e eee e 5 6 
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- Aﬀoon 2s the Romans en Alete that t Firſt batile 
the Gauls had . paſſed the Alps, they made L. near Clu- 
ZEmilius march to Ariminum, to ſtop the pro- pro. um, 
greſs of the enemy on that ſide. One of the , , 

Prætors was ſent into Hetruria. Atilius had ſet mans are 
out before for Sardinia, which had revolted, but dated. 
he ſoon reduced it to return to its obedience. - 

The Gauls took their route through Hetruria, 
pro to avoid meeting /AEmilius's army, with 

_ - fifty thouſand foot, twenty thouſand horſe, and 
as many chariots. They deſtroyed the country 
without fear or oppoſition : after which they ad- 

vanced to Rome. They were already in the 

_ neighbourhood of Cluſtumi, a city three day's 
march from that capital, when they were in- 
formed that the Roman arm „commanded by 
the Prætor, followed them cloſe, and was upon ., _. 
the point of coming up with rings They in $5; 4G 
mediately faced about in order to give it battle. 
The two armies did not come in view till to- 
wards ſunſet, and incamped at a very ſmall di- 
ſtance from each other. When night came on, 
the Gauls kindled fires, and having ordered their 

cavalry to follow them, as ſoon as the enemy 

ſaw them in the morning, they retired without 
noise cowards * Feſule; whow e tl 
| * Feral, 9 city of Tyewy. 0 r 
(93 ©; a TA their 
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their quarters, with deſign to ſtay there for their 
cavalry; and when it had joined the main bo- 


dy, to fall unexpectedly upon the Romans, who 


purſued it. The x $440 at the break of day, 
ſeeing that horſe, and no foot, believed tiat the 
Gauls were fled, and ſet forward to purſue them. 


3 b When they approached, the Gauls ſhewed them- 
ſelves, and charged them. The action began 


with great vigour on both fides : but the Gauls, 


. who were ſuperior in number, and emboldened 


Ws by the ſucceſs of their-ſtratagem, had the advan- 


tage. The Romans loſt at leaſt ſix thouſand men 


there: the reſt fled to an advantagious poſt, 


where they intrenched themſelves. The Gauls. 


at firſt intended to force them in it; which 


was the beſt thing they could have done: but 
they changed their opinion. © Fatiguzd and har- 
raſſed with their march the night before, they 


choſe rather to take ſome reſt, and leaving only 


a guard of cavalry round the eminence, to which 


the Romans had retired, they deferred attack ing 


Battle and 


famous 


victory of 


the Ro- 


them till the next day, in caſe they did not ſur- 
render of themſelves. Occaſion is to be ſeized z 
and often, when neglected, never recurs. 
During this time, L. Emilius, who . in- 
camped near the Adriatic ſea, having received 
advice, that the Gauls had thrown themſelves in- 


mans near to Hetruria, and approached Rome, came with 


Telamon. 


the utmoſt expedition to the aid of his country, 
and arrived very. opportunely. Having in- 


camped near the enemy, the Romans, who had 
retired, perceived his fires, and rightly ſuſpect- 


ing it was him, reſumed courage. They diſ- 
patched, aſſoon as paſlible, ſome of their peo- 


Pr unarmed during the night, and through a 


oreſt, to acquaint the Conſul of what had paſ- 


2 mils without loſing time to delibe- 
1 N 3 rate, 


A mz Ius, Arirlus, 'Confals. 
rate, commanded” the Tribunes, as ſoon as day 4. 
ſhould: begin to appear, to ſet out with the in- 
fantry. As to him, he put himſelf at the head 
of the cavalry, and advanced. ee wann 
the eminence. 

The chiefs of 65 Gael kad alſo en the gres 
during the night, and conjecturing that the ene- 
my were near, they held a council of war. Ane- 
roeſtus their King ſaid, That after having 
taken plunder of ſuch great value,“ (for 
they had ravaged a great part of Italy, and the 
ſpoils they had taken in priſoners, cattle and 
baggage, were immenſe) ** it was not proper 
to expoſe themſelves to a ſecond battle, nor 
to run the riſque of loſing all. That it was 
<5 better to return into their own country. That 
56 after they had diſencumbered themſelves of 
<< their plunder, they would be in a better con- 
dition to reſume their arms againſt. the 
4 Romans, if it were judged proper.“ All 
coming into this opinion, they decamped be- 
fore day, and took their route Along. the ſen- 

fide through Hetruria.' 

Though milius had: reinforced tis army 
with thoſe who had taken refuge upon the emi- 
nence, he did not however believe it prudent to 
hazard a pitched battle. He therefore choſe to 
follow the enemy, and to lie upon the wateh tar 
times and places, in which he might diftreſs 
them, and retake the plunger.” 

- By ſingular good fortune, the conſul 0. Ati: 
lius was returned from Sardinia, and at this in- 
ſtant landing his legions at Piſa; and, in order 
to march them to Rome; took the ſame route 
by wich the Gauls were moving towards Rim. 
At Telamon; a city and port of Hetruria, ſome 
of the for oragers of the Gauls having fallen in 

My". with 


ags 


e en both from hate hom den Kew 


Em1i1vs, Ar 1s, Conſuls. 


AK 25 with the Conſuis advanced guard, the Romans 


took them. Upon being interrogated by Ati- 
lius, they nie) all that had paſſed ; adding, 
that there were two armies inthe neighbourhood, 
that of the Gauls very near, and that of Emi - 


lius at their heels. The Conſul was much con- 
| cerned at the loſs the Roman army had ſuſtained 


at firſt: but was exceedingly glad that he had 
ſurprized the Gauls on their march, and to find 
them between two Roman armies. He imme- 
diately. commanded the: Tribunes to draw up 
the legions in battle, to give their _ as much 
extent as the ground would admit, and to ad- 


vance gently towards the enemy. Upon the 


way there was an eminence, at the foot of which 
the Gauls were obliged to paſs. Atilius haſtened 


thither with his cavalry, and poſted hirnſelf on 
the top of it, with deſign to begin the battle 
firſt, and convinced, that he- ſhould: thereby 


acquire the greateſt mare in the glory of the 
event. The Gauls, who believed Atilius at a 
great diſtance, ſeeing the omĩnence occupied by 
the Romans, ſuſpected nothing, but that Emi- 


ius had taken a compaſs with his cavalry during 


the night, in order to ſeize the advantagious 
paſts firſt, and to cut off their paſſage, Upon 


Aut they alſo detached their horſe, wich ſome 


light · armed troops, to drive the Romans from 
the hill. But having learnt from a priſoner that 
it was Atilius who had ſeized it, they drew up - 

their infantry in battle with the utmoſt expedi- 

tion, and diſpoſed it back to back, fo chat it 
formed a front before and behind. | They took: 
this order of battle upon the report of the pri- 
ſoner, and the real occaſion, to defend 


ane u 10 1% they 


EZMmi1vs,: POL Conkuls.. 
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chey -had in their. rear, and thoſe, whom they Ne, 


were to have in their 


Emilia tzd-indeed heard of the landing; o 


the legions at Piſa, but did not imagine they 
were ſo near. He was apprized of that aid, 
only by the engagement of the troops upon the 
eminence. He alſo detached fome cavalry thi- 
ther, and at the ſame ans gr eg 
march againſt the enemy in the uſual order. 


In the army of the Gauls, che Geſate, and 


aſter them the Inſubrians, formed the front 
Emilius was to attack. At their backs were 
the * Taurini and Boii, who faced on the fide 
Atilius was advancing. The chariots were 
placed on the wings, to 

taking them in flank; and the plunder was be- 


ſtowed on a neighbouring mountain, with a de- 
tachment to guard it. This diſpoſition was as 


well conceived as could be, in the neceſſity the 


Gauls were of making bead againſt two ar- 


mies, that were to them at the ſame tithe, 


the one in front and the other in the rear. This 
obliged them to fight couragiquſly, as it made 


them unable either to give ground or to fly. 
The Inſubrians eee - 


5 ers, (braccati) and without any thing on them 


encept their light coſſacs. The , in the 


front ranks, whether out of vain- glory or cou- 


rage, had even thrown: off their cloarhs, and 


kept only their arms, leſt the buſhes which 
wow there in ſome places foul ogy 1 


_ 7 
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4e 245 vent them from acting. Beſides which this was 
*25” an uſual cuſtom amongſt: the Gauls; and the 


Gallo-Grecians i in their battles with che Romans 


in Aſia, engaged in the ſame manner half 
naked, according to Liyy. It often coſt them 
dear; and on the preſent occaſion the * 


paw for their raſhnels. | 
The firſt attack was _ at:the eee | 
= as the cavalry that fought were numerous on 
both ſides; - the: three armies: ſaw all their mo- 
tions. Atilius loſt his life in the action, wherein 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a valour and intre- 
dity, that bordered: upon raſhneſs, and his 
ad was carried to the Kings of the Gauls, 
who cauſed ĩt to be ſhewn on the end of a pike 
to their Whole army. Notwithſtanding that 


loſs, the Roman cavalry did their duty ſo well, 


chat they continued maſters of the poſt, aſter 
gaining a compleat vitary over that * the 
enemy. 

The battle of he nen Nd 3 
This, ſays Polybius, was à ſingular ſpectacle, 
of which not ly: the ſight, but the mere rela- 
tian, has ſomething wonderful. For a battle 
fought between three armies all together, is cer- 


tainly one of a very particular kind and diſpo- 


ſition. The Gaul had great obſtacles and dan - 
gers to ſurmount in the neceſſity they were un- 


der of fighting on both ſides, which ſeemed to 


diminiſh their forces to half their ſtrength: but 
at the ſame time drawn up back to back, they 
covered themſelves reciprocally from all ws 
in the rear. And what was Rin moſt capable of 
contributing to their ſucceſs, no. means of flight 
was left ; 15 af they once > fake red. uten 
hopes 


** © % 
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hopes of eſcaping, which is a very viverful AN 
— to aging, esse. pon rar 1 
As to the Romans, ſeeing the Gauls incloſed | „„ 
between two armies, and ſurrounded on all ſide s 
they could not but entertain great hopes of 'the 1 
battle. The extraordinary diſpoſition inderd of 
thoſe troops; "drawn up back to back, the cries 
and kind of howlin of the foldiers' before che „ 


pets without eme the: noiſe of which the _ 
neighbouring ecchos made the 'imountains)rebel-. 
low on all ſides, all this might ſtrike: them 
with ſome dread. But at the ſame time the | 
ſight of the rich collar and bracelets; with which - 
" moſt of the Gauls adorned their necks and arms, 
according to the cuſtom of their nation, anima- 
ted the Romans with. the ogen: of: I, 
i Fe Wes ts 
The archers advice che Fear of the firſt 
158 according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
and began the action by a dreadful ſhower of i 
darts. The Gauls of the hindmoſt ranks did PE 
not ſuffer extremely from them; their drawers RA 
and caſſocks defending them. But thoſe in the ; 
front, who did not expect this terrible prelude, =» 
and who had nothing to cover their bodies, were 
exceedingly incommoded by it. They knew 
not how to keep off the ſhafts, Their ſhields 
were not ſufficiently large to cover them: they 
were naked from their waiſts upwards, and the 
their bodies were, the more they were 
expoſed: to the darts. To revenge the wounds e 
they received upon the arrhers was impoſſibleʒ 
they were at too great a diſtance ; beſides which; 
how could they advance through ſo great a flight 
of darts? In this perplexity, ſome tranſported dd 
with rage and e warn themſelves Means. 
ee | 


Lo 
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De ſiderately into the midſt of the enemy, W 5 
*** Juntarily abandoned themſelves to death; others 
e, diſpirited, and trembling, gave way; and 
the ranks behind them. The pride and 
ughtinefs of the Geſatæ was humbled i in this 
manner from the firſt attack. 

When the archers retired, the main-body of 
the Roman having Advanced i in order to 
puſb the enemy, the Inſubrians, Boii, and Tau- 

rini received them with vigour. They fought 
with ſuch obſtinacy, that notwithſtanding the 
wounds with which they were covered, they could 
not be driven from their poſts. If their arms 
had been the ſame as thoſe of the Romans, they 
perhaps had not been defeated, They had in- 
deed bucklers as well as them to ward off blows; 
but their ſwords did not do them the ſame: ſer- 
vice. Thoſe of the Romans cut both with the 
edges and points, whereas theirs were blunt at 
the end. Beſides which, as the blades were 
thin and weak, they bent Aer G0 and the 
ſoldiers loſt time in bree N 
them fit for ſervice.” | 2 

Theſe troops ſuſtained this —.— no 9 | 
than till the Roman c came down from 
the eminence, and charged them full ſpeed in 

flank, The infantry were then cut to pieces 
without quitting their poſts, and the caualryx 
entirely put to the rout.” Forty thouſand Gauls 
upon the e, at leaſt ten thou- 
ſand were taken priſoners, amongſt whom was 
Concolitanus, one of ehcir Kings. Aneroeſtus 
with ſome of his people to a retired 
where he killed himſelf with . n 
n frĩends did the n 
Nice e 
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| Enalius having gathered the ſpoils, ſent chem — 


8 As to the plunder taken by the 


_ «the right owners. Then marching 


gurig at the head of the legions, he entered the 


country of the Boii, which he abandoned to the 


diſcretion of the ſoldiers,” to reward them for 


the pains they had taken, and for the courage 


they had ſhewn in the battle. Soon after he re- 
turned to Rome with his whole army, and was - 


received there with the greater joy, as this war 


had occaſioned incredible All 
the ſtandards, collars, 
. — he employed in the decoration of the 
The reſt of the ſpoils ſerved to adorn 

b —.— The Gauls who were priſoners, 
ays Florus, were exprefaly made to appear in it 
with their (a). belts on, to accompliſh the vow 
which they had made, not to quit therm till they 
had. aſcended the Capitoline hill. Accordingly 
they did not take them off till they came thither, 


when they were made to do ſo with ſhame, and 


the detiſion of the whole people. Thus ended 


this formidable irruption of the Gauls, which 
not only W waere . Italy, 2 
Rome itſelf. 19000 


n 


The — gained over! the Gouls ; in the Reflection 


beniehf N is one of the moſt famous 
and compleat mentioned in the Roman Hiſto 
To examine all the circumſtances of it dose 


upon ihe 

victory 
gained by 

the Ro- 


and with attention, it is evident, that it was not 4. 


the effect of human induſtty but divine Provis 
dence, which .deſtings! abe Renne de garn 

Emo td mD bart N enn : 
4. Nen eie, ſe. tum ed vito enim 


baltea, quam Capito F. ius in Capitoli di 
13 Bf, 
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things, 
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re things, and "watched over them” in a 
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Peevliar 
8 NA 

Thee Roman armies as iv Hieerwvie preciſely 
at the time the" battle is going to be given, 


without either of them having received news of 


the other; without the Generals, who command- 
ed them, having received certain advice of the 
arrival of their collegues; without their having 


concerted any thing between them, or even 


knowing where the enemy was. If the Gavls, 
after having killed the Prætor fix thouſand men, 
had purſued che reſt to the eminence, to which 


they retreated,” as good ſenſe required, the whole 


had been eut to pieces: bur they ſuf nded the 
attack till the nett morning. Feerify ely in this 
night the "Conſul Emilius arrives, withopt 
knowing any thing of what” had paſſed, and 
delivers the Prætor's troops. The Gauls reſolve 
to return home. On their way they meet Ati- 
lius the other Conſul, who was juſt arrived from 
Sardinia. © They are now encloſed between two 
armies, and obliged to give battle. Had the 
Conſuls arrived a little ww, at fome diftance 
from each other, the Gauls, by attacking them 
ſeparately, might have cut both their armies 
to pieces. Ought ſo miraculous a concurrence of 


eircumſtances, all derifive-4in reſpect to the 

victory, to be conſidered as the effect of chance, 

eſpecially when we are told by the Scriptures, 

- that God was preparing a great empire for the 
Romans? And is not the conjuncture of time, in 


which the war with the Gaus happened, that is 
to ſay, exactly between the two Punic wars, 
very remarkable? What had become of Rome, 
if enemies ſo terrible as the Sauk dan joined the 
Carthaginians in attacking her? An inviſible 

er W over her, and ſhe was ſo un- 
happy, 


 Fuaminivs; -BurIvs; Conſuls. 


whom ſhe did not know le 
|” Before! the election of the new Copduls, ' the Cenſus. 


Cenſus-was cloſed for the forty- ſecond —. Faſti. Ca- 
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©After the ſucceſs of the preceding: year, — The Boi 
Romans not doubting; but they were in a con- * 
_ dition! to drive the Gauls out of all the countries 7: 3 
in the neighbourhood of the Po, as well on this, Polyb. ii. 
as on the other, ſide, made great preparations 119. 
of war, and levied troops, that took the field 
under the two ne conſuls. This irruption ter- 
rified the Boii, and they choſe to ſubmit. For 
the reſt; the rains were ſo great, and the plague 
made ſuch ravages in the Roman army, that 
this campaign W . _ ks eo 
Fable event. 1157 


© a colrents Brig ith Ain. op 
* Foxrus Pulxus. e 5 45 | | Amt 223. 
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ſubrians, at the part of it where the Addua he 442 
falls into the Po. According to the beſt au- en 


thors, this is the firſt time the Romans paſſed 3 Gaal 


chat river, Having been very roughly handled mant. 
in their paſſage and incampments, and rendered Polyb. ii. 
incapable of acting, they made a treaty with 9 121 
the Inſubrians, and quitted their country. After 
a march of ſeveral days they paſſed the Cluſius, 
now called La apt the country of 
16} i woes on. melh Mf en (gen zi 10 Polt 
4 eld the ide: iro 91 A mer” Ant 
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ARG the Cenomani their allies, in conjunction with 
3 whom by the bottom of the Alps they fell again 
— the plains of the Inſubrians, where theß 
polundered and burnt all the villages. The chiefs 
| — that ſeeing that the Romans were 
fully determined to extirpate them, made the 
utmoſt efforts to defend chemſelves, and to the 
number of fifty thouſand men came boldly, and 
with a terrible mien, and mg in view of 
At chis inſtant a e 1 — ar- 
my, diſpateed by the Senate with letters for tlie 
i Conſole Whether Flaminius had been-apprized 
of their contents by 1 or ſuſpected 
them, he did not think to open them, 
before he gave battle, and inſpired his roobegue 
with the fame reſolution, - 
The Conſuls, ſeeing themſelves exceedingly 
inforics: in number to. the enemy, 

_ firſt to make uſe in this battle of the Gallick * 
troops in their army. But reflecting, that the 
Gauls were not reputed to make any ſcruple of 

infringing treaties, and that treachery was the 
more to be apprehended, as the queſtion was to 
make Gauls fight againſt Gauls, ' they were afraid 

to uſe thoſe they had with them in an affair ſo 
delicate and important; ant} to guard againſt all 

_ treaſon, they made them paſs the river, and af- 
terwards broke the bridges. As for themſelves, 
- they remained on this fide, and drew up in bat- 
tle on the hank, in order that having a river not 


fſordabie behind them, een 
of ſafery but in victory. | 
Polybius does not approve the contact of 
Flaminius in this laſt point, nor ſuch a' diſpoſt- 
tion of his troops, as left them no room to fall 


back. For, if the enemy during the bare had 
Ee 


Framnus,: FurIvs,: Conn. 20% 
made an effort, and gained ever ſo little ground 4522. 
of his army, it had been beat don and tum- 
bled into the river. The valour of the Romans 
happily ly preſerved them from this danger. 

21288 © banonr-afethi battle — | 
Tribayes, who inſtructed the army in general, 
and each ſoldier in particular, how it was necejſ-— 
ſary to behave in it. — 2 fv 3 
oblerved, that the ardor and impetuoſity of tůbe 
Gauls, till they had received ſome check, made 
them indeed very formidable in the firſt charge: 
but that their ſwords had no points, that the7ß 
hurt only with the edges, and that but once at a 
time: that thoſe edges became blunt, and the 
blades bent from one end to the other: that if 

the ſoldiers, after the firſt blow, had not time to 

| ſet. them againſt the ground, and to ſtraiten 
them with their feet, they were of no ſervice. To 
prevent the Gauls from making uſe af them, 

the Tribunes: conceived a means which perfeatly | 
ſucceeded. They made the firſt; line take the 
arms of the * Triatii, that is to ſay, the javelin 

or half- pike, with orders after they had uſed it, 

to reſume their ſwords, and to come to claſe 
fight ; which was happily executed. The Ro- 

mans therefore began the action by puſbing their 

Pikes, bye Bot ptoc faces of the Gauls, who 

to turn aſide their blows, made uſe of their fa- 
bres, by which their edges were ſoon blunted. 
The Romans then threw. down their pikes, :and 
with their ſwords charged the enemy with great 
fury, and ſo near, that they made them almoſt 
— incapable of uſing their ſabres, which 

cut oniy downright; whereas the Roman ſwords, 
that had ſharp aps: mann: 1 ry 
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. ö by downri blows. Tevelline ches 
Arb 225. and not by downrightblows, Levelling their 


points therefore at the breaſts and faces of the 


Gauls, they made an horrible ſlaughter of them 


at this time. Eight thouſand were leſt upon 

the ſpot, and twice as pon a þ maria 

The ſpoils were immenſe,” % 
r We have ſaid, that a — Ade at [the 
of the Ee army immediately before the battle, with 4 her- 


goinf Fla- ter for the Conſuls. Flaminius did net op i 
miniz;, till after the defeat of the enemy. The 

| alarmed by ſeveral prodigies, had conſulted the 
and on their anſwer, which was, that 
there was ſome deſect in the creation of the 
Conſuls, had ſent the letter, of which we are 
ſpeaking, to order the Conſals to return imme. 
diately to Rome, to abdicate their offices, and 
expreſly to prohibit their andertaking any thing 
againſt the enemy. Upon reading ils letter, 
Furius believed it neceſſary to return directly to 
Rome; and it is very probable, that he would 
not have any ſhare in the battle, which has 
been juſt fought, for there is not any mention of 
him in it. Flaminius repreſented to his col- 
legue, Thar theſe orders were only the effect 
of a cabal jealous of their glory. That the 
victory they had juſt gained, was a certain 
* proof, that the gods were not angry with 
<< them, and that there had been no itregularity 

44 in their nomination to the Conſulſhip. That 
« as for himſelf, he was determined not to re- 
turn: to Rome, till he had put an end to the 
< war,” which he had ſo happily begun; and 
| 42 not to quit his office before tije time. He 
added, that he would teach the Romans by 
his example, not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
<< groſsly n Upon by Rs uperſti- 
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n tions, and the idle imag ions of the au- 
*« gurs.“ As Furius n 
the army of Flaminius, ' which was a id of 
not being ſafe in the country, if that of his col. 
retired, ited with him to continue 


' there for ſome time: but he would form no en 
rerprize, out of reſpect for the orders of the 


_ Flaminius made himſelf mafter of fome 
rong places, and of one of the moſt conſide- 


— cities 2 country. : MER po 
very great; he gave them a the ſol. 
diers, in order to Geb de their frvour 1 in the 
. diſpute, which he oy Re he at have * 
with the Senate. 


—_ „ 


Acorcingiy, when he turned to Rathe, Plat. ia 
they did not 5 te to meet him, as was the 1 


cuſtom, and a triumph was at firſt refuſed him. 


He found them extremely incenfed againft him, 


not only becauſe he had not ſer out immediately, 
when recalled by the Senate, which was a cri- 
mg more, becauſe 


impious and irretigions manner. For, ſays Plu- 


tarch, e e ee ee 


gion, making all their affairs on the will 
the gods > Is, and condemnin ' 
_ in thoſe whoſe ſucceſſes had been 


all neglect, all contempt for the divinations au- 


thorized by the laws of their country: ſomuch -: 7 
chat what contributed maſt © 


were they 
to the ſafety of their Commonwealth, was not, 
that their 
quer their enemies, but that they ſhould always 

be ſubmiſſtve to th gods. What a leſſon is chis 


3 7 1 if we were 


leſs religious than Pagans | 
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AR. 529 It was the Senate principally, who had de- 
Laren, Jared againſt Flaminius : but _ favour, of the 


People, which he had gained when Tribune, 


preyailed over, all the oppoſition of the Sena- 
tors. Flaminius — the honour of a, tri- 
umph; an fs . ic r it could 
not be refuſed to his collegue. But immedi- 
ately after the ceremony yo were both obl iged 
to abdicate their office. In all the conduct of 
this Flaminius, it is eaſy to perceive the temerity, 
which, ſome few years after, made him loſe the 
battle of Thraſymenus againſt Hannibal. . 
Plut. in Plutarch, on the — 2 of the contempt 
Marcel. which Flaminius had expreſſed for the auſpices, 
P: 300. relates a very ſingular fact. Two prieſts, of the 
maoſt conſiderable houſes in Rome, Cornelius 
Cethegus and Q. Sulpicius were diveſted of the 
prieſthood ;. the firſt for having offered the en- 
trails, of the victim contrary to the preſcribed 
order and ceremonies ; and the latter, becauſe 

during the time he was offering a ſacrifice, . the 
rod, which was on the top of the cap worn by 
the prieſts, called 5 fell down. This 
was carrying ſcruple a great way. But, as ex- 

ceſſive and ſuperſtitious as it was, it at 

ſhews, how far the reverential awe of thoſe 


charged with the e fee Ae to 165 


amongſt us. uy 
4. K. 5$0. | NMI. r © > aromatic, 4 85 
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Cherater The firſt of the Conluls is the famous Mar- 
of ow cellus, of whom im_ will be faid in the war 
Flut. in with Hannibal, and ang! we oe _ times 
Marcel, nin i 24 14 OTH NN 
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Conſul. * According to Plutarch; he was the 4. R. 51. 
firſt of: his houſe ſurnamed Marcell ;\ that i 1 — 
ſay; Martinl. He ſeemed barn for war; robuſt 7 
of body, perſonally brave, a man of wit and 
execution, ardent 2 daring in battle, but gen- b 
tle” modeſt, and cool in all other teſpekts. He 
had aogreat; taſte for the Greek literature, (in 
which the Latines were hitherto but ſimatterers) 
but that taſte went no farther than to eſteem and 
_ admire thoſe who. diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
it. As to himſelf, engroſſed by war, he 
had not leiſure to apply to eloquence ſo much 
as he could have deſired. Whilſt he was ver 
young, he had deſerved the crowns and other 
rewards, conferred by the Generals upon va- 
Jour 3 and his reputation increaſing every day, 
the People es him Curule dile, and the 
Prieſts a rk] him an Augur. He always diſ- 
charged the functions of the offices e bim 


with honour. 


At the time that het 140 clefted Conſul, as „ 
Gauls ſent Ambaffadors to make propoſals of with the 
accommodation. The Senate was ſufficiently A 
inclined” to peace, but Marcellus animated the? r 
People againſt the Gauls, and determined hemp; 300. 
for the war. The latter, reduced to take arms, 
made preparations for a laſt effort. They r 
about thirty thouſand men amongſt the Gæſa- 
te, whom they kept in readineſs, againſt te 

enemy's coming. In the ſpring the Conſul en- 
— country of the Inſubrians, and having 1 ee 
d near Atetræ, a city between the 'OO 
and rx Alps, they Dees that Place. 4 h 
oy ttt trio mon” nige Ua it 
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they had ſized the advantagious poſts. firſt, 
the Inſubrians'could not give it aid. However, - 
to make the enemy raiſe the fiege, they made 

of their army paſs che Po, and befieged 
Claſtidium, 4 fmall ton which the Romans 
had lately ſqbjeRed, | Upon this news Mareel- 
lus at the head of the cavalry and part of the 


infantry, haſtencd to the aid of the beſieged. 


The Gauls, leaving Claſtidium, marched to 


meet the Romans, and drew up in battle. 


They 
already conſidered him as defeated, ſeeing the 
ſmall number of foot that followed him, and 
making flight of his horſe. For being very 
dexterous in battles on horſeback, as the Gauls 
were in general, and believing they had a great 
advantage on that fide, en this Occafion | 
alſo ſaw. themſelves much og N to Marcellus 
in number. 1 

They chereſote 3 direfity' to bim 
with an impetuoſity full of fury, and great me- 


nmaaces, as aſſured af victory. Their King Viri- 


domarus, 


ſuperbly mounted, was in the front 


of his battalions and ſqquadrons. Marcellus, to 


ent them. from ſurrounding 


them occupy 4 great extent of grout 


by weakening them. in depth, tilbthey preſeazed 


Spell cal- 


led . 


L 


„ 2 no 
n they were upon the point of engaging 
the Gauls, he made à vow da eons; e 
arms taken from the enemy to Jupiter Feretrius. 
At that inſtant the King of e perodivitg: 
him, and judging from ſeveral marks, that he 


was the General of the Romans, he ſpurred his. | 


horſe againſt him full ſpeed, calling upan him. 


* a loud voice to * him to a combat, and 


, | me 


een 100 A we, Coal. 
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verde a long and weighty Pear. He was 4.0 77. 


very well made man, fi (Bye es it ſtature even 
Is the other Gauls, Who were generally very 
large; beſides which he glittered in ſuch x man- 
Herz his artnout being Sichel with gold and 
filver; and adorned With purple and the moſt 


Ant.C. a 


ive] — ' that he Perned like lightaing 


ing from the cloods. 
Marcellus, ſtruck with this plendil appeat 
ane eaft his eyes over the 8 7 battle, and 

ob Wendt fin bs this K ing's he did 
übt bur thoſe — the arms he d yowed 
to 2 der. ' Spurring againſt him therefore 
wit the utmoſt vigo ut, e pierced his enemy's 
duiraſo With his ſpear, The ſtroke | 75 
by the ſw-iftneſs and impetuoſity of his horſe, 
was fo forcible, that it threw the ing on his 


back to the ground. Marcellus turned upon 


him, and gave him a ſecond and third wound 


which killed him ire and leaping inftantly ß 
from his horſe; he ſtript off his arts, and taking  _ 


them up lifted them towards heaven as an offs. 


ring to Jupiter Ferettius, praying that god to 


grant the Nlke 3 to all his troof 
gel of the king drew on that of i army. 
The Roman cavalry charged the Gauls with 
irnpetuoſity, who at firſt made ſome reſiſtance. 


But that horſe having afterwards 9 7 85 and 


attaclecd them in flank and rear, they gave wa 
on all fide, Part of thetn were pu Bed head. 
long into the river : but much pate greater 


number were put to the fword. The 8 | 


who Were in Acctr, abandoned N place. ro 
de Roms, and e 16 Mil, CS Jo 
the! capital of the. Infubrians, - hl 


$74 * 149 fs Lis 


*. 925 a 
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very numerous,, and made frequent ſallies, the 


ee ConxET Ius, Conkuls. 
The Conſul Cornelius, followed themicloſs, 
and beſieged them there. As the garxiſon was 


beſiegers had much to. ſuffer,, and were very 


rudely handled. Eyery: thing changed ape 
When Marcellus appeared, beto 

 Gzſatz,' who were informed, of 187 defeat of 
their troops, and their King's death, having de- 


re the place. The 


termined at all eyents to return into their ow 


ny, Milan was taken, , and the Inſubrians 


d all their other CI to the Romans, 


: 0 rh e them peace upon reaſonable, con- 


ditions; contenting 1 ves with depriving 


them of part of their territory, and .exaRting 


certain ſums. from chem, and to reimburſe the 


nces of the War. Nun an . 
At length, after ſome few.y years: more than 


five hundred, we fee - all als” from the weſt 
to the eaſt, that is to ſay, from the Alps 
to the Ionian ſea, ſubjected to the Romans. F 


Triamph of The Senate decreed the honour., of a — nec 
Marcellss. only to Marcellus ; and his triumph was one of 


the moſt remarkable Rome had ever ſeen, as 
well from the great riches and quantity of fine 
ſpoils, as the multitude, and prodigious ſtature 
of the, captives, _ and the magnificence of the 


whole proceſſion. ut the moſt new and moſt 


agreeable object was Marcellus himſelf, carrying 
the armour 15 the Barbarian King to Jupiter. | 


For having cauſed the trunk of an oak. to be 


cut, he formed a trophy, by diſpoſing thoſe 
arms in proper order upon, it. 


into hischariot 8 by 


When the whole po DP, was ſet | Out,, be got 


our horſes abreaſt, and 
taking the trunk of an oak ſo dreſt up, he paſ- 


ſed chrough the * city with this trophy 7 


co 


— 


Ct av DIVs; Conv: nus, Conſuls. 


ans 


his ſhoulders :. it had the form of an armed man, A. R. 530- 
Ant. C. d. 


and conſtituted the moſt ſuperb ornament of his 


magnificent arms, finging ſongs compoſed 
for this ceremony, and : ſongs of ry + to the 
praiſe;of Jupiter and their General. 


: \ 
+1 44 Pls # tia 


triumph. The whole army followed him in 


As ſoon as he came in this order to 8 YE 


of Jupicer Feretrius, he fixed up and conſecrated 
this trophy. He was the chird and- laſt Gene- 
tal, ho had the glory of obtaining the ſpoils 
called ſpalia pma. We have ſpole elſewhere 
of what the Romans underſtood by that term. 


We ſhall only obſerve here that Romulus was the 

the firſt who obtained the /po/ja opima, 455 haus- 
Cor- 

nelius Coſſus the ſecond, who deſeated and kil- wan 

led. Tolumnius King of che Veientes: and te 

third. Marcellus, _ having killed V iridoma: 1 


ing killed Acron King of the Cæninen 


rus King of the Gauls. 
The Faſti ſay, that Marcellus Fee Trp over 


che Gauls and Germans, This is the firſt time 


the Germans are mentioned in the Roman Hiſ- 


tory. Thoſe whom the Romans call Germans 
in this place, are undoubtedly the Gæſate. 
The. Romans were ſo much rejoiced on ac- 


| cqune of this victory, and the concluſion of thia 


war, that they cauſed a gold cup to be made o 


part of the auer which they ſent to Delphi 
to Apollo Pythicus, as à monument of their 


gratitude; liberally, ly die ided the ſpoils, with the 


cities that had embraced their party; 25 ſent a 


great part of them to Hiero king of Syracuſe, 
their faithful friend and ally. They alſo, paid. 


che Romans during t the war wich the Gauls, 


ine 2 1 


1 * b 1 
CH 3 Narren 2 
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pi 4 2 "tes. 


Diod. 
him the value of the corn which he had given — 


v. 4. 


ed 5 verve e TY 


Proof! 
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The No- The t Conſuls were ſonc's 
4 i. ub- mies, the people of * Iſtria, pirates by pre 
J " fian, who had either taken or 2 
Rotnan — iT hoy were bon ob- 
| liged to ſubmit. 
Hannibat ; Hanrlibal ſucceeded Afdrubal this: year, and 
appointed was placed at the head Mc my nm in wi ran 


Jo come 


rinnt 


mand in 
Spain. ; "Th VIruntus. 

W HG 
Aue, 220, E Lorarr vs. wes 


3; 


Dee Dornetriue of Pharos, homie e ee 
of Pharos tions he was under to the N and even 


Aram the 


Roman Boing ſo far as to treat them with contempt, 
arms upon becauſe he had ſeen the terror into which the 
daa. Gauls had thrown them, and beſides foreſaw 
that they would ſoon have the Carthaginians up- | 
on their hands, thought he might ravage the ci- 
ties of Illyricum, that belonged to the Romans, 
with impunity, For this purpoſe, he failed 
with fifty ſhips beyond + Liffus contrary to the 
faith of — by which he was obliged not 
to paſs beyond that city with more than two 
 thips, and hoſe not afmed for war; and he 
amend the iſlands Cyclades, and laid them 
under contribution. He had engaged the newly 
ſubjected people of Iſtria, and the Atintani, in 

_ his party, Ng flattered himſelf, that he ſhould. 

.. © receive a conſiderable aid from the king 'of 


© Rroviaie of the Stats: bs 75 hol in neige, 
Fenice. pon the front ier next Mace- 
155 This * note called A. dex and « ala 


J Macedo- 


Lives, Rr üs, Conſuk. 2 
Macedonia, wich whom he was — > 4 
common intereſts,-/ War was declared againſt 
im, and without 1oſs of tima tions 
were made ſor it. The Romans took' all poſ- 

_ ble care to preſets the peace of d provinge 
ſituated to the Eaſt of Italy; in order not to 
have ſeveral enemies upon cheir hands at the 
{ame time, and to put themſelves"into a condi- 
po to —— the war againſt che Curdugini. 
cti — the mean e . | 
for-the forty-chird-time;'' The number of the 
citizens amounted to two hundred and 
thouſand, two hundred and thirteen. L. Emi. 

Lins and C. Flaminius were thin Cenſors. 

The multitude of the freedmen diſperſed oon. Different 
fuledly into all che Tribes, had hitherto excited 24 of | 
abundance of troubles, — after the" Ow 
rs. rea Tribes of the City; rn 

Haminius, in the ſame — 4 0 

| great way or road which led to Ariminum, and 

built the ? both which took weir rare 
e e n Lot ere . 
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— iv ths ſaitier of bim who Van ihr 
Perſeus King of Macedonia Upon the new * 
that the Romans were preparing to attack him; | 
he had — — — 4 condition to give 
them a He threw. a ſtrong 
garriſon into — with All the neceſſity 
e He — the principal —_— 
who 


__ Livios, Amnavs, Confuls. 
e 8 25 A he ſuſpected, to be put to death ; - give 
5 the government ta thoſe whom he believed in his 
own. intereſt z:and choſe throughout the whole 
kingdom, of which he-had the adminiſtration, 
ſix thouſand; of the braveſt- men to guard 
Pharos. Ne % M oth vo ii 
FEmilius The Conil milius arrived in the mean 
— time in Illyricum 3 and becauſe the enemy re- 
ara. ijed much u n which 
they believed im 4 and / the proviſion 
they had made deere he reſolved in 
order to daunt them, the cam- 
paign with the ſiege of chats place. Hezani- 
mated each. of the principal officers in particular, 
and carried on the works on ſeveral ſides with 
ſo much diligence, that the place was taken by 
ſtorm the ſeventh day. This ſufficed to make 
11 hs arms of the enemy fall out of their hands. 
They immediately came from all the cities to 
ſurrender — to the Romans, and to put 
themſelves under their protection. The Con- 
ſul received them all upon ſuch conditions as he 


thought moſt convenient, and * ſet 5 


ſail to attack Demetrius himſelf in Pharos. 
HFaving been informed, that the city was 
 ftrong, the garriſon,numerqus and compoſed of 
choſen troops, and that it had proviſions and all 
other munitions in abundance, he was afraid, 
that the ſiege, ſhould be difficult, and of long 
duration. Io avoid that inconvenience, he had 
recourſe to ſtratagem. He landed during the 
34 in the iſland with his whole army; -poſted 
the greateſt part of it in woads and other cove - 
red . and at daꝝ ·hrea put to ſea again, 
and in open view entered the port neareſt the 
city with twenty veſſels. Demet ius perceived 
* 1 thinking 10: eds of ſo call 


a force, 


3 


Lum, Kante, Conſulss. 319 
A force, manche dhe po ta-appole ade Ab — _ 
cent of the enemy. They were ſcarce come to 
| — thaa-che en growing hot, freſh troops 
from the eity to the aid of 
5 — At length the whole garriſon 
was drawn out. The Roman troops, who had 
landed in the night, having ſet out by n c 
vered from view, arrived at that moment. Be- 
tween the city and the port there was a ſteep 
eminence. This they ſeized and thereby c Pg 
off the communication with the city of 
ho had quitted ĩt to attack the Conſul. De- 
metrius then thought no longer of preventing the 
Romans from landing. He drew up his troops, 
exhotted them to do their duty, and led them on 
to the eminence, with deſign to fight in line f 
battle. The Romans, who ſaw that the; IIIy⸗- 
Tians approached with impetuoſity and es 28 
order, advanced againſt them and charged them 
oh. aſtoniſhing vigour: ++ Whilſt this - paſſed, | 
the Romans, who, had juſt landed, e | 
in the rear: The Illyrians, ſurrounded on 
ſides, were in extreme confuſion and diſorden. 
At length puſhed! in front and tear, they were 
obliged to Hy. Some eſcaped into the city ; buʒt 
the greateſt part of raperfal, intg the 
iſland by ſecret. ways. Demetrius got on board 
ſhips Whisho he had at anchor in ei 
places; and puttting to ſea during the night, 
arrived. happily; at na King of 
Macedonia, where he paſſed; the reſt of his life. 
ie contributed much by his flattery and pernit polyb. 
ciqus counſels, to, Perven and corrupt.ghe:deſt »pud. 
poſicion ↄf that prince, hof in the beginning V* 
of his reigi had acquired general eſteem 3 and 
it was he principally, that N e 
induced Philip 30, declare againft the Romans, 
05 whereby 


. 


Let, AMttros, Confuls, 
whereby he drew a long train of 'misfortunes 
upon himſelf. How much care dught young 
Princes to take in the choice of thoſe, in whom 
they place theit- confidence, and with what cau- 
tion vught they to remove all from about their 
— * _ _ diſcover Feen 0 


flattery! 

mhm, er this vioryy Amed Phares 
by donn, and demoliſhed it, after having 
the plunder of it to his ſvldiers, All II. 
eum received the law from the Romans, The 
eons was reſerved to the ung Pineus, who 
nad no ſhare in the revolt of his guardian. 
— rr . Wen fe >, bh 
rea With um 

Arche end of the faminer; when — Ming 

had boen regulated in Illyricum, the Conſul re- 
turned to Rome, Which he entered in triumph. 
All the honours were paid him, and all the ap- 
es given him, Which the addreſs. and va- 
he had ſhewn * the war of Ilyrtaum de. 


| ſerved, 


In this oh * dave followed- Polybixs, 
who ſpeaks only of Emilius, Livius his col- 
 legue, muſt however have ſhared in the ſucceſs 

of the wah: becauſe it is certain that he trt- 
umpbed : of e be, e Wah 
evident 


Both of chem, aer che erphühen of their 
e ee anc 15 
accuſed. of; —— converted — * the | 


l 
IF 


diers. Emilius i nie ofthe 6 er thi 
without dic and all the Tries 


expope 


— .U 


5 the Mæcian, condemned Livius. — 4-59" 


ve him the moſt ſenſible affliction. He quitted * — 
E retired into the country, renounced the 34. 
2 affairs and all commerce af the world: til 
ies of the Commonwealth abliged 
— to reſume his uſual courſe pf liſe. We ſhall Liv, zxiz. 
ſe him act in e ares. * 
admarf manner. ? 

It was in this Conſulſhip, hat Ane 

came from Pel 


oponneſus to Rome, Where he 
was the firfi that exerciſed the n of a 
Phyſician. He had the freedom of the 84 
conferred upon him, and was: honourably en- 
tertained and kde br at the expence oſ the _ 
lic. I have fpoke of him elſewhere. : 1h gs, prep. 
Under the fame'Confuls colonies were a t0 V. XIII. 
Placentia and Cremona, which very much exaf- New co/o- 
perated the Boii and Inſubrians againſt Rom. 
We have ſeen elſewhere how attentive! the Val. Max. 
Romans were not to admit new: forms of wor 
ſhip, and foreign religions. They were ex- 
 prelily een ed by a law A the twelve tables, 
unleſs the public authority intervened. Not- 
withſtanding the vigilance of the x 
new ceremonies were introduced rom. rate tu 
time in Rome. The OConſul, of' h. we: 
have been ſpeaking, found the of This 
and Serapis, Egyptian divioities;' almeſt uni- 
verſally Cabin amongſt the ac. The 
Senate decreed, that the chapels, ' which had 
been erected to them, ſhould be: demolifhed; | 
No maſon could be found, that would affif-ia: 
the execution of this decree, fuch' deep root _ 
ſuperſtition taken in the minds of the | 
IF, may believe Valerius Maximus, the - "0 OE 
ſul Paulus Rmihus was obliged to perform this 
ofkce himſelf; who laid aſide —— 


% 


222 Digreſim upon the Tribes of Rome. 
2, and demoliſtied thoſe nn ; 
A 219+ tian worſhip with an ax. wt Nn e oe YP. 

Val. Max.i The ſame author — fat, which: 

v-6. hi at the ſame time, and appears ſtill 

more fabulous. Whilſt the Pretor Zlius Pætus 
Tubero, was diſpenſing juſtice on his tribunal. 
in the Forum, a woodpecker came and perched! 
upon his head, where it continued quietiy. The: 
fact ſeemed ſingular. The augurs, who were : 
conſulted immediately, replied, that if the 
Prætor let the bird live, W u much fos- | 
the good of his family, but very bad for the! 
Commonwealth ; - and that the contrary would 
happen, if he killed it. He did not heſitate a 
moment; he tore the woodpecker to pieces, 
and the event is ſaid to have verified the anſwer. 
meme of his family eme che battle of 
7 promiſed to ſpeak of the Tribes of Rome 
at the end of this boa. metro e 


Die- Men upon 1 the Tribes 7 Rome 


Vol. I. & TN the Memoirs.of the Academy of Ins 
Iv. ſcriptions and Belles Lettres, there are ſeve- 
ral learned diſſertations of Mr. Boindin's upon 
the Roman Tribes, from which I have extracted 
the greateſt part of what 1 ſhall ſay in this 
place, that ſeemed neceſſary for g giving the ge- 
nerality of readers a ſufficient idea of this 
ſudzect, which often recurs in the Roman 3 
A certain er of the * besos 
mulus had diſtributed into three diſtricts or 
quarters of the city, were at firſt called a Tribe, 
perhaps from that diviſion; though Livy fays, 


Le e 5.  Tributo. Theſe-three Tribes were- WH 
divided | 


ec. 
divided according to the difference of tlie three 
nations, of which the Roman People were then 


poſed : the firſt founders, —— y. were 
Galled Ramnenſes or Kn Tatts; 
e and the Tuſcans, Luser. 


Servius Tullius having ſuppreſſed the antieht 


Tribes, of which. the names were nd longer re- 

tained, except in the centuries of the cavalry, 

inſtituted new ones. The Romans were at that 

ou pent up within very, narrow. bounds, - and 
E 


ir frontiers did not extend beyond five or ſix! 


miles, their whole territory conſiſting. of the 


country round Rome, which wasafterwards ca- . 
led Ager Romanus, bounded on the eaſt by the 
cities of Tibur. Preneſte, -and Alba; on the 


ſouth by the port of Oſtia, and the ſea 3 on the 
weſt by that part: of Hetruria, which the La- 
tines called Septempagium; and on the north by 
the cities of Fidenæ, Cruſtumerium, and the 


river Anio, now called the Teveronee. 


In this ſmall extent; of country, were con - 
tained all the Tribes inſtituted by Servius Tul - 
lius: that is to ſay, four in the city, and * ſeven· 
teen in the country. 1 ls 344 

The four of the city were denominated- from; 
its four. principal quarters, and were called Su- 
burana, Eſulina, Collina, and Palatina.. They 
took place of all che reſt at firſt, not only be- 


cauſe they were inſtituted firſt,. dean they 
were then the moſt honourable, though they 


2 2 7 
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afterwards fell into contempt. Dionyſius of IV. 226. 


Halicarnaſſus relates, that Ser vius Tullius af. 
ſigned HE. Tribes to "pe E | 


* What th "+7 Hi 4 2 27. pada t 1 hat Aue 
that the Trike inflituted the — inſtituted only 1 
259th year of Rome, was the ruſtic: RR l: 
one 2 twentieth, leaves 


* 


* ne e e 


- It is probable, that Servius Tullius at firſt 
1 Aided the territory of Nome into ſeventeen 
parts, of which he formed as many Tribes, 
ihat were called Ruſtie Fribes, to diſtinguiſh therm 
from thoſe of the eiey. All theſe Tribes were 
called ar firſt by ibe names of the places, where 
they were ſituared, But moſt of them having 
afterwards taken the names of Roman families, 
of which in conſequence the eng ſtation may. 
which in vence on 
be determined. ** 
The Romans augmented ewa of heir 
Tribes from time to time, in proportion as 
chat of their citizens encreaſed, and as they 
conquered new tracts of country from the dif- 
ferent nations of yy to which they ſent co- 
lenies compoſed of antient citizens, in order to 
hy the foundations of their empire in them. 
(a) And this was in reality the beſt method for 
extending their power. For all theſe colonies 
were ſo many advanced poſts, which ſerved not 
only to cover their frontiers, and to awe the 
provinces in which they were ſituated, but to 
ſpread the ſpirit and taſte of che Roman ge- 
vernment in them, Wo and immu- 
nities they eryo n not til after the 
famous ſiege of Veii,- and till the Romans had 
— 2 * of part of Hetruria, 
that they gan e e e adbeg de 


() Hoc in genere,. ſhag pron n 
in ceteris Reip. f 
operæ pretium ee 
majorum recordari, qui 
lonias fic idoneis in ap — nr = e 
tra ſuſpicionem periculd c. tina, & vi. 
I lecarunt, ut eſſe non oppida 5. n | 
Italiæ, fed propugnacus im- 


teen 


times in the 368th year of Rome. They after - 


wards added others to them from time to tine 
for the ſame reaſons, till the Tribes Velina and 


Quirina were inſtituted in the country of the 
Sabines, which were the laſt of the fourteen 1 in- 
ſtituted by the Conſuls. With the four city 


deen Tribes, which are aſcribed to the Conſular 


Tribes, __ the ſeventeen Ruſtic of Servius Tul- 


lius, they made. up the number of thirty-five, 


of which the Roman People were ever after 


compoſed. _ 

When all the States of 3 were | made free 
citizens of Rome, eight new ones were created 
for the multitude of *new-comers. But they 


did not ſubſiſt long, and the Tribes were re- 


duced again to the number of thirty-five, . 
It only remains for us to ſpeak of the poli- 
tical form of the Tribes, and to ſhew the diffe- 


rent uſes. made of them under the Kings, and 


under the Conſuls. 


Though the Sabines and Tuſcans, whom Ro- - 
mulus had incorporated with the Romans, form- 
ed only one and the ſame people with them, 
thoſe nations however compoſed three different 


Tribes, that lived 3 and without 
mingling with each other, till the time of 


Servius Tullius. They were 4 ſub- 


ject to the Prince's authority, but each a 


Ohief of their own nation, who were a kind of 
Lieutenants to him, on whom he relied for their 


behaviour. Theſe chiefs had other officers un- 


der them, to whom they confided the care of 


the Curie : for each Tribe was divided into ten 
Curiæ or different quarters, each of, which had 


its, magiſtrate; called Curio, who. was alſo the 
e of the en. * religious 0 N 


Vor. IV. 


A 
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1 


Deere the Tribes of Rm. 
of the Curia. Beſides this, each Tribe bad its 
augur, who had the care of the auſpices,” 

All the Curiæ had an equal ſhare in the ho- 
nours civil and military,” It was in their gene- 
ral afſembly, called Comilia Curiata, that the 
moſt important affairs' of the public were de- 
cided. For though the State was monarchical 
at that time, neither the power of the Prince 


was fo arbitrary, OO the Se- 


nate ſo abſolute, as to exclude the from 
a great ſhare in the government. not 
only had a right to determine in ape to war 


or peace, but could either receive or reject 
laws, and had even the liberty to elect all ſuch 
us were to have any authority under them, For 
as there were no other Comitia at that time 


but thoſe of the Curiz, in which all the citizens 
equally had voices, and the number of the 


Plebeians in each Curia far exceeded that of 
the Patri — and Knights, the elections almoſt 


8 always 


epended on their ſuffrages. 

This induced Servius Tullius to inſtitute the 
Comitia Centuriata, ( aſſemblies by centuries ) 
in which the rich and great had all power, as we 


have ſhewn elſewhere ; to ſuppreſs the antient 
Tribes, which till then had ſhared in the go- 

. vernment ; and to eſtabliſh new ones, to whom. 
be left no authority; who ſerved only to divide 
the Roman wet into diſtricts, and to ex- 


che place of the city and country, here 


each Grin inhabited. 


As the Ruſtic Tribes were compoſed at that 
time only of citizens, who lived in the coun- 
try, and cultivated” their own lands; and all 
| o reſided at Rome, were included in thoſe 
of the city, the * were at firſt che moſt ho- 
; ' nourable. 


erage = the Ceniftrs ogg 
having degraded them by incladin 5 te whole = 
populace and freedmen in them, Patrictans 
affected to be removed into the ruftic Tribes, 
and efpecially into thes laſt and moſt remote, 
| — & the firſt inſtituted by Servius Tullius, 
and which were neareſt Rome, were coveted by 
ow citizens. | 
From the eſtabliſhment of the new plan lad 
down by Serviud Tultivs, the Tribes. had no 
ſhare in the public affairs. The affemblies by 
Curiz and Centuries divided all anthority : and 
even the aſſemblies by Curia were held almoſt 
folely for form's fake, and on account of the 
auſpices, which were 'peculiar to them. | 
Great were entirely maſters in the aſſemblies 
centuries, wherein the Conſuls, and in proceſs 
of time, all the other principal magiſtrates were 
' elected, and the moſt important affairs of the 
Sts tranſabted. | 
The Roman People, who probably at firſft 
were amuſed by the grateful thoughts of being 
eaſed in reſpect to contributions, and 
public offices, and had not conſideretd the con- 
ſequences of the change introduced by. Servius 
Tullius in the State, felr: all the effect and we 
ol it in the fe They perceiyed with a very 
ſenſible m tion, that for a trivial advan- 
tage, they kack ſuffered themſelves to be: de- 
prived of all authority in the government, o 
which che Great had entirely poſſeſſecd them 
ſelves, and abuſed' ſtrangely, in order to 
keep them in a kind of laviſh ſubjection. The 
did nor extrlrate themſelves out of this ſtate 
ſixty years after, by the vigour and Dafoe 
- "0 Tribunes, who made the fieſb attempt 
Q 2 towards 
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. 228  Degreſſion uþon the Tribes if B Rome. 
Dion. Hal. towards it in the affair of Coriolanus, whom 
vil. 463. they brought to a trial before the People aſſem- 
| bled by Tribes : this is the firſt time the Comitia | 
by Tribes are mentioned, 
| | The Tribunes did nos ſtop FRA They had 
A no ſooner. aſſumed the right of aſſembling the 
| Ks People with the Senate's permiſſion, than they 
1 made uſe of it to render the aſſemblies by 
| Tribes frequent, and ſoon after found means to 
| transfer the election of the Plebeian magiſtrates, 
which till then had been choſen by the Curie, 
| do the Tribes: An enterprize, ſays (a) Livy, 
| which as it wore no very offenſive outſide at firſt, 
occaſioned no great apprehenſions; but in the 
ſequel gave a fatal blow to the authority of the 
Patricians. _ 
In theſe aſſemblies the magiſtrates of the & 
cond claſs, minores Magiſtratus, and all thoſe of 
the People were elected; as the Tribunes of the 
People, the Plebeian Files, the Queſtors, the 
Legionary Tribunes, many other officers who 
Liv. 145 had different functions, Triumviri rerum capi- 
talium, Triumviri Monetales, and others. In 
the ſame Comitia by Tribes, the laws, called 
Plebiſcita, were paſſed, by which at firſt only 
the People were bound, but which afterwards 
had the force of laws alſo i in reſpect to the Se- 
nate, and the latter were even obliged previouſly 
do give their conſent and approbation to them. 
Liv. zxx. It was in the ſame aſſemblies, that the peace 
43- with the Carthaginians, and that with r 
| King of Macedonia, were included. _ 


4e) Haud parva res, ſub per clientium 8 | 
titulo prima ſpecie minimè di quos vellent Tribunos au- 


' atroci, ferebatur; ſed quæ cram oy ii. . 
N BB 


patriciis omnem poteſtatem 
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By degrees and ſucceſſion of time, the People, 3 

whoſe authority had been ſo much weakened in 

the beginning, got poſſeſſion of, all the honours 

civil, military, and even ſacred. By that means 

every thing became equal, and the Patricians en- 

joyed no advantage, that the Plebeians did not. 

ſhare with them. N 5 / 
In ſome aſſemblies only ſeventeen of the Cic. in 

Tribes were ſummoned. Theſe were the Co- Nl © 


Amr ay : | © . 118. 
mitia, in which the great Pontiff was created. 
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THE 


ROMAN HISTORY 
Continued. 


HIS book contains ue beginning of 
the ſecond Punic war : the taking of 


Saguntum by Hannibal ; his paſſage in- 
to ew. = over the Alps; the battles of Ticinus, 
Trebia, and the Lake of Thraſymenus. It in- 
cludes alſo the firſt 9 of Cn. — in 


Spain. 


SECT, I. 


General idea of the ſecond Punic war. Amilcar's 
hatred of the Romans, Oath which be makes 
bis ſon Hannibal take, whilſt an infant. The 
like diſpoſition in Aſdrubal, his ſucceſſor. He 

« cauſes Hannibal to come to the army. Character 
of the latter. Hannibal is charged with the 
command of the troops. He prepares for the 
war with the Aon by the conqueſts he makes 
in Spain. He beſieges Saguntum. Embaſſy of 
the Romans to Hannibal, and afterwards to Car- 

. Thage. Alorcus endeavours in vain to perſuade 
- the people of Saguntum Jo an accommodation, 

Tating 


General Taba f the fecond Punic War, 


- Taking ani deſtruttion of Saguntum. Trouble 
and grief, which the ruin of Saguntum occaſions 
4 Rome, War reſolved there againſt the Car- 
tba Partition of the provinces between 
| | the mul, The Roman Ambaſſadors declare 
. againſt: the Carthaginians. Hivolbus rea- 
aw: if the Carthaginians to juſtify the fegte of 
. Saguntum. True cauſe of ' the ſecond 6 
war. — Ambaſſadors go to Spain, and 
afterwards to Gaul. Hannibal prepares for his 
. march to Italy. Review of ibe Carthaginian 
« forces. Hannibals journey to Gades. He pro. 
- vides. far the ſufety of Africa, und for that of 
: v where be leaves his neue ſirubal. ö 


IN 


n 


W 10 relate. the wur which wa General 


Romans ſuſtained againſt the Carthaginians 4% / oe 


under Hannibal, I may juſtly declare, chat i % EE 


is one of the moſt memorable wars come down Li. Kl. 1. 


to us in hiſtory, as well as one the moſt worthy 
of a curious reader's attention, whether we con- 
ſider it in reſpett to the boldneſs of enterprizes, 


and the wiſdom of the meaſures put in execu- | 


tion 3 the obſtinacy of the two rival peoples ef- 
forts 3 the promptitude of reſources” in their 
greateſt misfortunes 4 the variety of unexpected 
events z the uncertainty of the final iſſue ; and 
laſtly, the uniting of the fineſt models of every 


kind of merit with the moſt inftractive leſſons 


hiſtory can ſupply, as well-in reſpect to war as 
polity, and the art of governing. Never did 
ſtates or nations more powerful, or at leaſt 9 
warlike, take arms àgainſt each other 


6 


er degree of power and glory. Rome and Car- 
thage were tindoiubtedly at that time the two 
; RR Stites of the world. Having already 


Q 4 tried - 


_ * — 


| _ - Remote Cauſes of the 
tried their ſtrength and military abilities in the 
firſt Punic war, they perfectly knew each other: 
and in this ſecond war, the fortune of arms was 
balanced in ſuch a manner, and the ſucceſſes fo 
jor ua with viciſſitudes and variety, that 
the ſide which triumphed, was that which found 
itſelf neareſt to the danger of being deſtroyed. 
How great ſoever the forces of the two people 
were, their mutual hatred may almoſt be ſaid 
to be ſtill greater; the Romans, on one ſide, 
being enraged to ſee a vanquiſhed enemy the 
firſt to reſume the arms, which had fucceeded ſo 
ill before, againſt their conquerors z and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, pretending to have 
been treated by the Romans after their defeat 
with inſupportable inhumanity and avarice. 
Hannibal brought to. this war an hatred for 
the Romans of an older date, and which he had 
inherited from his father. He was the ſon of 
Amilcar * Barcas, who having been overcome 


by choſe formidable enemies, had himſelf figned: 


the ſhameful; but. neceſſary treaty, which had 
put an end to the | firſt Punic war. But in 
ceaſing to make war with them, he had not 
ceaſed to hate them. (a) His lofty ſpirit could 
not brook the loſs of Sicily and Sardinia. He 


was particularly en 


From which | name the 
party, that favoured the in- 
terefts of Amilcar and bis fa- 


mily-at Carthage, was called 


the Barcinian faQtjon. 


raged; at the manner, in 
which thoſe equally unjuſt : and 
querors had poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


ious con- 
laſt of 


. A 


que amiſſæ. Nam & Sicilian 


nimis celeri deſperatione re- 


rum conceſſam; & Sardini- 
am inter motum Africæ, 
fraude Romanorum, ſtipen- 
(a) Angebant ingentis ſpi- 
ritũs virum Sicilia Sardinia- 


dio etiam ſuperimpoſi to, in- 


terceptum. Liv. xxi. 14. 
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che two iſlands, by taking ng an advantage, during Dok 
peace, of | the” bad — of the affairs of the 

Carthaginians: in Africa, to force them to aban- 

don it; and not only that, but to have the cru- 

elty to impoſe a new . upon chem —_— 

ſame time. N 5 
„He was always, from) — peace of the nd | 

Egates till his death, at the head of the Car- 

thaginian armies. But whilſt he made war 

either in Africa againſt the rebellious mercena- 

ries, or in Spain againſt the different ſtates 

which he ſubjected, it was apparent from his 

conduct, that he meditated greater and bolder 

deſigns than thoſe he was actually executing, 

It is ſaid, that whilſt Amilcar was facrificing Oath - 
one day, to render the gods propitious in the 75 be 

war he was going to make in Spain, after . H 

having happily terminated” that of Africa, his 7547 rake 

ſon Hannibal took him round the neck, and wil ax 

conjured him to take him along with him * "_ 

the army, employing for that purpoſe all ti 

eareſſes uſual at his age, à language of great = 
2 over the mind of a father, who tenderly- 

loved his ſon. | The ſame authors add, that tze 
General, charmed with ſo noble a diſpoſition ee 
in a child of nine years old, took him up in his 

arms, and placing him near the altar, made him 

ſwear with his hand upon the head of the victim, 

that he would declare himſelf the enemy of the 

Romans, as ſoon as he ſhould be of age to m 

arms. The ſequel will ſhew, that he oe Cs 

oath moſt punCtually, » 

If Amilcar had lived much lager, it is cer- 

tain, that he would have carried the war into, 

Italy himſelf, as Hannibal did afterwards... Ir. 

was only deferred by the too early death of that 

ret and the too great m_ of his ſon. 


During 


F Remote Caiufes of the | 
tried * ſtrength and military abilities in the 
firſt Punic war, they perfectly knew each other: 


and in this ſecond war, the fortune of arms was 


balanced in ſuch a manner, and the ſucceſſes ſo 
compounded with viciſſitudes and variety, that 
the ſide which triumphed, was that which found 
itſelf neareſt to the danger of being deſtroyed. 
How great ſoever the forces of the two people 
were, their mutual hatred may almoſt be ſaid 
to be ſtill greater; the Romans, on one ſide, 
being enraged to ſee a vanquiſhed enemy the 
firſt to reſume the arms, which had ſucceeded ſo 
ill before, againſt their conquerors; and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, pretending to have 
been treated by the Romans after their defeat 
with e ee m ararice. 1 
. gt Fs US * 
Hannibal brought to this | war an hatred for 
+ & Romans of an older date, and which he had 
inherited from his father. He was the ſon of 
Amilcar * Barcas, who having been overcome 
by thoſe formidable enemies, had himſelf ſigned 
the ſhameful; but neceſſary treaty, which had 
put an end to the | farſt Punic war. But in 
ceaſing to make war with them, he had not 
ceaſed to hate them. (a) His lofty ſpirit could 
not brook the, loſs of Sicily and Sardinia. He 
was particularly enraged at the manner, in 
which thoſe equally unjuſt and rapacious con- 
| querors had bed themſelves of the laſt of 


4 » 43.3% A : 


1 From which name the park wide Nam & Siciliam 
party, that favoured the in- nimis celeri deſperatione re- 
teres of Amilcar and bis fa- rum conceſſam; & Sardini- 
mily at Carthage, tas called am inter motum Africæ, 
the Barcinian fact jon. fraude Romanorum; ſtipen- 

(a) Angebant ingentis ſpi- dio etiam ſuperimpoſito, in- 
ritũs virum Sen in Sardinla- terceptum. Liv. XX), I, 


= 
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| the two iſlands, by taking an advantage, during N 
peace, of | the” bad ſtate of the affairs of the 
Carthaginians in Africa, to force them to aban- 
don it; and not only that, but to have the cruk 
eley to impoſe a new ous upon them at the 
ſame time. x 
„He was always, from che Peace of the iNands 
gates till his death, at the head of the Car- | 
thaginian armies, . But whilſt he made war | , 
either = Africa againſt the rebellious mercena- 
ries, or in Spain againſt the different ſtates 
which he ſubjected, it was apparent from his 
conduct, that he meditated greater and bolder 
deſigns than thoſe he was actually executing. 
It is ſaid, that whilſt Amilcar was facrificing Oath 
one day, to render the gods propitious in the 277 be 
war he was going to make in Spain, after Ee 
having happily terminated” that of Africa, his 7754“ tale 
ſon Hannibal took him round the neck, and whi/f ax 
conjured him to take him along with him to hM. 
the army, employing for that purpoſe all the 2 8 880 
careſſes uſual at his age, a language of 
wer over the mind of a father, who tenderly” | | 
| hdd, his ſon. ' The ſame authors add, that te 
General, charmed with ſo noble a diſpoſition" 
in a child of nine years old, took him up in his 
arms, and placing him near the altar, made him 
ſwear with his hand upon the head of the victim, 
© taiat he would declare himſelf the enemy of the 
Romans, as ſoon as he ſhould be of age to bear 
arms. The ſequel will ſnew, that he kept this 
5 oath moſt puntually, » | 
If Amilcar had lived much Wen it is cer- | 
ein. that he would have carried the war into 
Italy himſelf, as Hannibal did aſterwards. It 
was 5 deferred by the too early death of chat 
Gena and the too great * of his ſon. 


During 


The like 


haired in 
Aſdrubal 
200 ſuc- 

ceeds bim. 
Polyb. ii. 


123. 


Nr — — to whom 
milcar married his daughter, ſupported 
by the immenſe credit which the R ſac- 
tion had both amongſt the e and in the ar- 
my, made himſelf maſter of the government, - 
notwithſtanding the endeavours uſed by the 
Great to prevent it. He was better qualified:to 


_ negotiate than make war, and was no leſs uſeful 


dexterity to concert with ſtrange 


to his country from the alliances which he had the 
rs, by the means 
of gaining their chiefs, than if he had obtained 
many victories in the field. Aſdrubal made a 


treaty with the Romans: for we are obliged to 


repeat in this place ſome facts, for the greater 


convenience of the reader. By this weaty it 


was agreed, without any explanations concern - 


ing the reſt of Spain, that the Carthaginians 
ſhould not carry the war beyond the river Ibe · 


rus. There was alſo an article in it, by which 


He cauſes 
Hannibal 
fo come 10 
the army. 


Liv. xxi. 3. 


en to _—_ * 4 N caged 


the people of Saguntum were excepted, as al- 
lies Lot the Romans, from the number of thoſe 
ron the ene, were ce — 
a 

The ee which Aſdrubal e e 
not made him forget che obligations he was un- 


der to his father-in-law. He wrote to Carthage, 


whither Hannibal had returned aſter Amilcax's 
death, to demand, that he-ſhould be ſent to the 
2 Hannibal was then about * three and 
The affair met wirh ſome difficulty. 


Tho Senate was divided into two 22 


is * Bere i, in ter bis his 
— 5 nnibal but fourteen years. een it 
gears old : vixdam puberem. 37% add he 7 Ve 0 A 
Ht was nine, toben be wat dritbaÞ's command, whirl n 


factions, 


factions, that followed quite. 3 views in 
the conduct of the public affairs. The one had 
Hanno at its head, to whom his birth, merit, 
and zeal for the good of the State, gave great 

. de ee e. and this part 
eee a fate peace, 
char might preſerve the cooqurls & Spain, 

to the uncertain events of an hazardous — 
which, they forefaw,” would one day terminate 
in the ruin of their country. The other fac- 


tion, which was called the Barcinian faction, N 
from ſupporting the intereſt of Amilcar, ſur- 


named Barcas, and thoſe of his family, openly | 
declared for the war. - When the Senate there- 
fore was. to deliberate bpoh Aſdrubal's demand 
in reſpect to young Hanaibal, the Barcinian 
faction, who deſired to ſee him fill the place of 
Amilcar his father, ſupported the deſign of Af 
drubal with their whole credit. On the other 
fide Hanno, chief of the oppoſite faction, uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to keep him at 3 
Aſarubal's demand, ſaid he on Als occaſion, 
jut: however 1 om wt of opinion that ae ould 
grant it. So odd a beginning having rouzed the 
attention of the whole aſſembly; Aſdrubul, con- 
tinued he, believing bim/elf indebted for bis "whole 
' fortune 10 — ſeems to bave reaſon to be ow 
ctous for the riſt of his ſon, in order to teftify bis 
gratitude : but it would be intonfitent for us, to 
prefer private views io ibe i s of the 2 5 
Are we afraid, that a ſon 1 foould not 
imilale bis father's tyrunnicui ambition foon enougb? 
Are tue afraid, that wwe ſhall be ibe Nlaves of the 
fon too late, who have ſeen the ſon-in-law, . after 
the father's death, ufurp the command of. our ar- 
mies 45 an hereditary ga i oh" - that belonged. to Him 
in ba of ſucceſſ on! _— is lo keep this 


”—_— 


Character 
Han- 
aibal. 

Liv.xxi. 


ventem redditum fibi veteres 


gorem in vultu, vimque in 
"van 5 


more falutary reſolution. . 


Hannibal in conſeq 


convertit. Amilcarem vi- 


milites credere: eundem vi- 


oculis, habitum oris, linea- 
mentaque intueri. D 
brevi effecit, ut pater in ſe 
minimum momentum ad fa- 
vorem conciliandum eſſet. 
Nunquam ingenium idem ad 
res diverſiſſimas, ndum 


atque imperandum, habilius , 
fait. Itaque haud facile dif- 
_ cerneres, 


utrum im 
an exercitui carior eſſet. Ne. 
que Aſdrubal alium quem- 


5 


* eſſet: neque milites alio 
duce plus confidere, aut aude- 
re. Plurimum audaciæ ad 
pericula capeſſenda, pluri- 
mum conſilii inter ipſa peri- 
cula erat. Nullo 


vinci, poterat. Caloris ac 


frigoris patientia par: cibi 


Deinde 


tori 


quam przficere malle, ubi 
quid Menus ac fortiter agen- 


aut 
corpus fatigari, aut animus 


47 


uence was ſent to Spain: 


nata tempora; id 


vod ge- 
rendis rebus ſupereſſet, qui- 
eti datum. Ea neque molli 
ſtrata, neque ſilentio arceſſi- 
multi ſæpe militari ſa- 
gulo opertum humi jacentem 
inter cuſtodias ſtationeſque 
militum conſpexerunt, Veſ- 
titus nihil inter zquales ex- 
cellens: arma atque equi con- 
ſpiciebantur. Equitum pedi- 
tumque idem longè primus 
erat. Princeps in prælium 


ibat: ultimus conſerto præe- 


lio excedebat. Has tantas 


viri virtutes ingentia vitia 


æquabant: inhumana crude- 


Has, perfidia pluſquim Pu- 
nien; nihil veri, nihil ſandti, 


nullus deüm metus, nullum 
jusjurandum, nulla religio. 


Cum hac indole virtutum at- 


vitiorum, triennio ſub 
Adfdrubale imperatore meru- 
it: nulla re, quæ agenda vi- 
dendaque magno futuro duci 
eſſet, pretermiſsa. Liv. xxi. 


favour 
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favour of the troops. The old ſoldiers in par- my 


_ ticular believed they ſaw. their old General A- 


milcar revive in him. They obſerved the ſame 


lineaments, the ſame martial vigour, the ſame 
vivacity in his looks. But this reſemblance of 
his father ſoon became the leaſt attraction that 
gained him their hearts. And indeed never was 
there a genius more happily formed than * 
for two things, as contrary as they ſeem; 


obey, and to command. In conſequence it = 


How difficult to determine, which loved him 
moſt, the General or the ſoldiers. If any enter- 
prize was to be executed, that required vigour 


and valour, Aſdrubal made choice of him for it 


in preference to all others; and the troops were 

never more confident of ſucceſs, than when he 
Was at their head, None had more bravery 
than him, when it was neceſſary to expoſe him- 
ſelf to danger; nor any one more preſence of 


mind in the midſt of it. No fatigue could 
either weary his body, or depreſs his courage. 


He bore cold and heat with equal indifference. 
Pleaſure had no ſhare in his meals; pure neceſ- 


| ſity and the wants of nature, were his rules in 


eating and drinking. He knew no diſtinction 
of night and day for his hours of labour or reſt: 
What remained of time after his affairs were fi- 
niſhed, he gave to repoſe. And he ſought 
neither a ſoft bed, nor ſilence, | to invite ſleep. 
He was often ſeen in a ſoldier's caſſock lying 


upon the ground amongſt the ſentinels, and at 


the places where guards were poſted. - He did 
Hot diſtinguiſh: himſelf from others by the mag- 


nificence of his dreſs, but by che goodneſs. of 
huis horſes and arms. He was at the fame time 


the beſt foot-ſoldier and horſeman in the army. 
| He Nee advanced firſt to dan, and n 


1 


Remote Cauſes of the 
laſt from it. Theſe great qualities were hows 
ever united with as hen vices : inhuman cru- 
elty, more than Carthaginian perfidy; no re- 
ſpect for truth; none for what is moſt facred 
amongſt men; no fear of the no regard 
for the ſanctey of oaths, no ſe of religion, 
With this mixture of great virtues and great 
vices, he ferved three years under A ſdrubal: 
during which he applies himſelf wich * 
attention both to ſee and do every thing, that 
could form a great Captain. We ſhall examine 
in the ſequel, whether all the vicious ſtrolces, 
with which Livy has compounded his an 
of Hannibal, Wahr fund An. | 
Hennital After the death of Afdrubal, the foldiers im- 
nn mediately carried Hannibal into the Generals 
| command tent, and elected him unanimouſly, young as he 
of the was, to command them: he might then be a- 
5:59; i. bout fix and twenty; and the People, at Car- 
16 ü thage, made no diffculey of approving their 
— xxi. 3. choice. Hannibal perceived aright, that the 
de faction oppoſite to him, which was in great cre- 
Bal An. dit at Carthage, would ſooner or later bring it 
p. 314. about to ſupplant him, if he did not make them 
incapable of hurting him. He therefore judg- 
ed, that the moſt certain means to ſupport him. 
OE ſelf, was to engage the Republic in an impor- 
tant war, wherein ſhe would have occaſion for 
his ſervice, and he become neceſſary to the State. 
This is the uſual policy of the Ambitious; who, 
little affected with the publick intereſts, regard 
only their own advancement ; and Princes, as 
well as States, are often blind enough not to dif- 
cover the ſecret ſprings,” which actuate their Mi- 
niſters and Generals, and to take that for zeal, - 
_ which is only the effect either ww vite nn 
| F N . | 
has 


— wonte War. 249 
Fanta moment he had been e 
C as if he had already received orders to 2 . 
carry the war into Italy, he fc turned afl h ,z, 
his views that way, and did not loſe time, that Romans 5y 
he might not be prevented be death, as his fa- be con- 


cher and brother-in-law had been, Ile took 2% | 
many towns of ſtrength i Hr Spain, and fubjected makes int 


ſeveral States ; HEY „ e, "p70 ee - re 
though the arm enemy, olyb. iti, . 
MA, than an Pane thouſand mes, 168, N 
much ſuperior to his own in number, he knew 
fo well how to chuſe his time and poſts, that he 
entirely defeated it. After this victory,  nothi 
oppoſed him, However, he did not 
yet with Saguntum 3 2 avoiding-to give 
the Romans any occafion for declaring war a- 
gaink him, before he had taken all the meaſures. 
he judged neceflary for the ſucceſs of ſo great a 
deſign ; and die he followed the advice 
given him by his father. hee himſelf 
particularly to conciliate the of his ci- 
tizens and allies, and to acquire their confi- 
dence, by giving them a liberal ſhare of the 
' Plunder which he took from the enemy, and 
paying them exactly all the arrears that were 
due to them: a wiſe ee eee 
fails of producing its effect in time. e 
_- "Hannibal Ade vp tides upon him an enter- App: 
prize 16 hazardous im itſelf, as that of beſieging 315. 
Saguntum, prepared people for i it at a diſtance. 
He cauſed many end, oo, er be m 2. Es 
- thage againſt the nabend by his creatures and | . 
emiſſaries. He wrote n times himſelf to 
the Senate; that the Romans were | 
_ underhand to de bauch their allies from tiem, anal 
to cake Spain * * 


3 
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| Il ried on his intrigue with ſo much addreſs, that 
| full powers were given him to act in reſpect to 
Sasaguntum whatever he ſhould judge moſt ad- 
vantagious for the State. In this manner wars 
have their riſe! For the reſt, we ſee in this in- 
ſtance, that Hannibal was no kt an able poli x 
tician than an artful Captain. 
The people of Saguntum, on their. ſide, 
rightly perceiving. the danger with which they 
| _ were threatened, . informed the Romans of. the 
£ . progreſs made by Hannibal in - his. conqueſts. 
This paſſed. in the beginning of the Conſulſhip 
of Livius and Emiſius, of whom we have 
ſpoke in the preceding book, or at the end of 
the preceding year. The Romans appointed 
Deputies to go and inſorm themſelves on the 
ſpot in the preſent ſtate of affairs, with orders 
to lay their complaints before Hannibal, in caſe 
they ſhould think it expedient; and if he ſhould 
a not give them ſatisfaction, io g Wee for 


the e 
A. R. 534- Saguntum was ſituated on . Ibe- 


Siege if ” rus next Carthagena, about a thouſand: paces 
Saguntum from the fea, in the country where the Cartha- 

WY ginians were permitted to carry their arms. But 
Polyb. iii, the inhabitants having put themſelves under the 


| 
70173. protection of the Romans ſome years before, 
ö 


| 
Liv. xxi. were excepted not only by the treaty; with Af- 
615. . drubal, in which there was an expreſs article to 
: that effect, but even by that of Lutatius, where- 
by the two people engaged not to attack the al- 
1 les of each other. For the reſt, an happy ſitu- 
; | ation, which procured them all the advantages 
* of ſea and land, a conſiderable multitude. of in- 
| W exact diſcipline 1 in the SGT of 

| . eir 
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their, lictle: ſtate, joined Wich. principles of. 


ngur and probitys of which they gave ſhining 


1 in their attachment and. fidelity to the 
omans ; all this in a ſhort time had acquired 
themimmenſs riches, and eaabled them to mals 
head againſt all che ae people. 
Hannibal. perceived of what importance it 
vas to make himſelf maſter.of this place. He 
conceived, that he ſhould thereby deprive. the 
Romans of all hopes of making war in Spain: 
that this hey conqueſt would ſecure all thoſe he 
had made already: that by leaving no enemy 
behind him, his march would be the more quiet 
and, ſafe. : that he ſhould acquire money forithe 
execution of his deſigns: that the plunder which 
his ſoldiers ſhould rake. in ĩt, would render them 
more ardent, to follow him: and laſtly, that the 
ſpoils which he ſhould ſend to Carthage, would 
conciliate the people, and diſpoſe them to fa- 
vour him 1 in, the Sent en 9 he me- 
ditated. VALLOTINNS!) 

He had long been con triving a /pretext, by 
propagating, quarrels and ſowing matters of di- 
viſion between the Saguntini and the Turdetani 
their neighbours. At length he openly eſpouſed 
the latter; and under” pretence of doing them, 
Juſtice, entered the territory of Saguntum, and * 
_ ravaged the whole country, whilſt the Romans 
were loſing time in deliberating and appointing 
embaſſies. Having divided his army into three 
bodies, he attacked the city in as many places at 
once. One angle of the wall ran into a valle 
of greater extent, and more level than the reſt 

of the ground,round the place. It was here he 
made his galleries approach, in order to be in a 
condition to bring his battering rams to work 
under le. They rad ar firſt. with fut- 
or. ficient 
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| _ were puſhed farther on, and the ram pr 
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Dr they found the difficulties in- 

creaſe upon them. Beſides, — M a 2 
mark for the darts, which they poured upon 
them from a very high rower; this fd of tht 


wall being more > a than the reſt, was bet- - 


ter fortified ; and a great number of choſen 


troqps defended the part of the city, where the 
enemy made moſt efforts to take it, with the | 


_ utmoſt vigour and valour. The Saguntines at 


firſt kept a continual diſcharge of darts and ar- 
rows upon Hannibal's workmen, who never 
ſhewed themſelves uncovered with impunity : 
and ſoon after, not contenting themſelves with 
fighting from the tops of their walls and tower, 
they were ſo bold as to make fallies upon them, 
in order to deſtroy their works; and in all theſe 
actions, the loſs of the Carthaginians was as 
great as that of the Saguntines. But when Han- 
nibal himſelf, in approaching the wall with lit- 
tle precaution, had been dangerouſly wounded 
with a javelin in the thigh, his troops were ſo 
much terrified with the he had ran, that 
they were very near —_ their works 


The attacks were ſuſſ for ſorne days, 
till Hannibal was cured of his wound : but all 
that time was employed in working upon new 
batteries. For which reaſon he was no ſooner 


in a condition to act, than the city was attacked 


again with more vigour than before, and on dif- 
ferent ſides at the ſame time. The mantles 
repared to 
heved to 


batter. Hannibal, whoſe army was 


amount to an hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
had ſufficient numbers for every occaſion. -But 


Bs rery iu to reſift fo 


many 
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£5 eady made ſeveral openings in the wall, 
CRT, Ian city e Thies 


— ards with all their walls, 
— a breach made the @arthaginiang 
imagige they were upon the paint of raking Sa- 
guntum. Phe wall was no ——— kae — 
both fides ran hs rs eee 

and the other to e eee e 
had not the aſpect gf thole tumyltus battles, 
that are fought during Lags, on cho pocafion of 
an aſſault or à ſally. It was a, battle in form, 
f by two armics, Fa che open 
field, herween the ryins of the wallg and the nar- 
row {pace botwaen them and the houſes of the 
| On one ſide hope, on the other deſpair, 


animated the combamnts; the Garthaginians a. 


n enn themſelves, that with ſome ſew efforts they 


ſhopld. carry the place 3 and the Saguntines qp- Te ang 8 
poſing their bodies to the beljegers in the rom 


2 Fahy — ruined; fortiſcationg. None gave ground. 


89545 — me —— the — f 
E enemy. n con AS they 
with abundance of ardar and animoſity, and 
were confined. within 4 very DATFOW compaſs, 
all blows togk place, 
Tl be Saguntines made yſe of a kind of jaye- 
lin, which they diſcharged with the hand, and 
called Falarica. The wooden part towards the 
handle was round every where, except towards 
the end tipt with iron, which was ſquare. Round 
this part they wrapt-hemp dipt in pitch, and 
bet it on bre. The Iron was thres feet long, and 
capable of penetrating both the arms and bodies 
of thoſe at whom it was thrown. But, if it 
N fixed in the ſhield only, without pier- 
125 3 cing 
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AK 534 cing the body, it however occaſioned t ter- 
ror and perplexity. For, as it was diſcharged 
flaming, and the motion made it burn the 
flercer, the ſoldier whom it hit, let fall his arms, 
and remained expoſed without defence o the 
following diſcharges. ' 100 

The victory was a long! time in ſolpents be- 
' tween the two parties. But a reſiſtance beyond 
hope having augmented the courage and force of 
the Saguntines, and the Carthaginians conſide- 
ring themſelves' as defeated; for the ſole reaſon 
that they were not vittorious, the former on a 
ſudden raifed great cries, and repulſed the be- 
ſiegers into the breaches : then ſeeing them wa- 
vering and uncertain, they drove them even 
from thence, and at length 98 them to fy 
outright 1 into their camp. 

Roman At this inſtant Hannibal was mfottned, that 

Ow” the Roman Ambaſſadors were juſt upon the 

ors to 

Hannibal, Point of arriving in his army; © As he was re- 

and afier- ſolved not to comply with their demands, he 

wards 1 choſe not to hear them. He ſent perſons to 

Carthage. meet them at the ſea- ſide, and to tell them, that 

it was not fafe for them to come to him in the 

midſt of an army compoſed of ſo many barba- 
rous nations with arms in their hands ; and that 
as for himſelf, the important enterprize he was 
employed in, did not leave him time to give 
audience to Ambaſſadors. He rightly judged, 
that upon his refuſal to hear them, they would 
not fail to go directly to Carthage. For which 
reaſon he wrote inſtantly to the heads of the Bar- 
cinian faction to keep upon their guard, and to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to fruſtrate thoſe 


made by the oppolite party” in "your: of the. 
Romans. 


j 
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Theſe Ambaſſadors ſucceeded no better ut 2. . e. 


Sus than they had at Saguntum. All the 
difference was, that the Senate was very willing 
to give them audience. None hut Hanno took 


Ant. 


upon them the defence of the treaty. Hie was 


heard without interruption; but the ſilence af. 
forded to his diſcourſe, was rather an effect of 
the authority, which his rank gave him in the 

allembly,-. than a ſign of its conſent and appro- 
bation. This. is not the firft time, ſaid he, Iba I 


baue apprixed you of oba? yo had to fear from 


the. ani of. Amilcar; and bal I baue conſuredl 


ou. by the gods, who are arbiters and Wee of 
treaties, not to confide the command f you 


10 any of that odious race. The manes of 1 


cannot remain in quiet; and whilſt a ſingle perſon 
of the blood and name of Barcas caminues at Car. 
thage, you muſt not depend upon the obſervance oof 
treaties. and alliances. . Notwithſtanding. my 

vice, you bave ſent to your army au ambitious boy, 
who, burning with deſire io reign,” ſees no other 
means for attaining bis ends, than to live furrounded 


with troops, and to excite new wars continually.. 


Herein. you 'bave.lighted the fire, that conſumes you, 
inſtead of putting it out, Your troops are new be- 

ſeeging Saęuntum, contrary 10 the faith of a recent 
treaty.: but the Roman armies. will ſoon beſiege 


Carthage under the guidance of the ſame gods, who. 


avenged the infraftion of antient treaties in the firſt. 


war. What can be the motive for your confidence? 


Do. you: not know the enemy? Do you not know 


yourſelves, or ate you ignorant of the fortune of 


the two nations? +The: Romans, before they de- 


clare themſelves, ſend you Ambaſſadors, like allies, 
aud for allies; and your important General does 
not vouchſafe to admit them into bis camp, and con- 


0 to the Iaw of nations, refuſes them. au audi-. 


R 3 e nce, 
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ence; that ought 10 be kuln d exemits at 
war. Treated in ibis manner, they tome hither 
fo mate their complaints zo yon, and to demand ſu- 
' They are willing to fuppoſe, | thut ths 
public council of Carthage 1 
alt; and in that:eaſe they demand, that Hannibal 
be delivered,np to-them, as. the oily perfon enipe. = 
ble; Bui the more patiente and moderation they 
ſhow at fit, the more inexoradle. ] am afriu 
will be, when they have onee taken arms 10 avenge 
them ſelven. Zap + — Ech z remember 
the Mgates. eyes. the 'ratamitits 
you have ſuffi 12 and ef vos eee 
_ by fea and land during years." 
NN " youhg man, — 
Hannibal, but bis father, Amiicar bimſef, bot 
other Mars, as bis partizans cull bim. Hor they 
tame you to be overcome? N wyas decauſe the gods 
eee 
cerved from us in Italy, when contrary lo the faith 
of treattes we aided Taremum; us they will avenge 
that which we have Mow committed in Spain by be. 
freging Saguntum, (a) Ne, i Wis the pots that 
puniſbed you, and, though words might have made 
it doubtful in the beginning, which fide had byoke 


the treaty, it us their will, that the event, lite 


an equitable judge, fhould detide the queſtion, in 
giving the victory to thoſe, who bad j fuſtice on their 
fide. It is ae the oils of Cort e, "that 
Hannibal is now advanting bis mantles and towers: 
It is the wails of Carthage that be is now battering 
with bis rams, I wiſh my prediftion 


falſe : but 1 foreſee, vhat "ra bee 


(4) Vicerunt an bell, mote quis fudex, un- 6 
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will fall beauy upon our beads, and that we All 4. 
be reduced ia fuſtain againſt the Romans the war, 
which aue bare undertaken yoo * 7 


city. You are then, ſays ſomeb 
Hannibal delivered up 10 the. * 
know, that the enmity which, always 0 Be. 


tuen bis father aud me, may render me fuſperted 


. Of partialuy, and deprive my opinion of part of the' 


weight ir ought to have with: the Senate. But I 
will not pretend, that I was not glad of Amil-, 
car's death ; becauſe had he lived, we 4. 
ready have been $f with the Romans. As 
zo bis ſon, 1 hate and deteſt bim, as the fury, the 


AO — and I am not only of epi- 


nion for r as they 
demand, to 1 of the Irealy 3 bat 
though they. _— red it, 1 ſhould 


the earth and fea; 10 ſuch a diſtance, that bis 
name might never more be heard amongſt us, nor bis 
— diſturb the tranquillity en e 
advice therefore is, that you decree three 
Laie. The: fit to. go immediately 10 3 
make ſaui fasten. The ſecoud, to daclare in your 
azame 40 Hanniba that he muſt withdraw bis 


troops from before & 
| felf into the hands of the Romans, | Jou will di- 


rect the third to on rſe the 3 for the 
loffes they deus ſuf oiuad Suritg z feege of their 


ciſy. 

Almoſt all the 8 were ſo much in 
Hannibals intereſt, chat there was no occalion 
for any long ſperches in anſwer to Hanno. Far 
m approving his advice, they reproached him 
with having ſpoken- againſt Amilcar's ſon with 
more violence. and —— than Valerius him- 


8 ä = * Ambaſſadors. 
Accord- 


2 you to 1 Bim 10 ene 


ntum, and to deliver bim- | 


Jet Woe uu 8 Pa —_— Prey 
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Accordingly, all the anſwer they gave him was, f 
that it was not Hannibal, but the people of Sa- 


guntum, who had given occaſion for the war; 


and that the Romans would be much in the 


Wrong to prefer the Saguntines to the Carthagt. 


nians, their antient allie. 
Whilſt the Romans loſt time in fending Am- 
baader Hannibal puſhed the ſiege of Sagun- 
tum with vigour. As he ſaw, that his ſoldiers 
were fatigued by working and fighting without 


any relaxation, he gave them ſome days reſt, 


having however taken the precaution to poſt 


ſome troops for the preſervation of his mantles 


and other works. During this time he animated 
them by repreſenting the inſupportible pride of 


the enemy, and promiſing them great rewards. 


But when he had publickly declared, that he 
would give them all the plunder: in the city after 


they had taken it, the hopes of it inflamed their 


courage to ſuch a degree, that if the ſignal had 
been immediately given, nothing ſeemed capa- 
ble of reſiſting them. The Saguntines, on the 


contrary, did not employ | the time that the 


Carthaginians' ſuſpended their attacks in idle- 


neſs. But, without making any ſallies, th 


Paſſed day and night in building a new wall 
where the old one had been thrown ee ona | 
the city was expoſe. 5 
The enemies ſoon returned to the a and 
attacked the city with more vigour than ever; 
fo that the beſieged, confounded by the cries, 
which reſounded on all ſides, knew not which 
way to turn to defend it. Hannibal in perſon 
encouraged his troops both with words and 
actions, at the place where he cauſed a moving 
tower higher than the fortifications of the place 
E And 8 


ox ius,  Conſuls.) 


Cox rus, SEM: 


the baliſtas neee he had diſ- au 2 
poſed in the ſtor ies of that tower, having either 


killed or driven away all chat defended the wall 
with diſcharges of ſtones and darts, he believed 
the time was come for carrying the place. For 
this reaſon he ſent five hundred Africans with | 
tools for ſapping the wall at the bottom. They 
found no great difficulty to ſucceed; for / the 
ſtones were not faſtened together with lime and 
cement, but only plaiſtered over with à mortar 
of earth, according to the antient cuſtom. 
Every ſtroke of the pickax made a much larger 
breach than the place where it was ſtruck into, 
and whole companies entered the eee 
theſe openings. 20999 XI HA 192 e 97171 
It was on this occaſion: * ſeigedt am emi- 
1 vhither they cauſed their machines to be 
carried ʒ this place they ſurrounded with a wall, 
in order to have a kind of fort in the city, that 


might command it even within itſelf. The Sa- oy | 
guntines, on their. ſide, built a new, wall in tne 


part within the city, not yet taken by the ene 


my. Both ſides applied to fortifying themſelves . 
with a kind of emulation, and were often ob= .. 
liged to come to blos whilſt ſo employed. But 


the beſieged, by loſing ground, and intrenching 
ſtill behind what they loſt, ſaw their city dimi- 
niſſi every day. They even began to want pro- 
viſions, the length of the ſiege having exhauſted 
their ſtores; and they could rely upon no relief 
from without; the Romans, their ſale hope, 
being too remote, and the whole country: wound 
bee in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 
Reduced to this extremity, 8 
denn A little time to breathe, being obliged to 
- march againſt the Carpetani and Oretani, who 
had lately taken up arms again. Thaſe two 
8 1 OT people 
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le, exaſperated by the rigour with which le- 

— —— in their country, had roſe, and 

even ſeized HannibalP's officers. But ſurprized 

at tut General's diligence, ey i; 
mandeln Ake 3:70} 

' The vigour of the bfieges did not rex du- 
co, whom had loſt to command in his 
— with ſo much ardor, that 

either ſide perceived: his abſence.  Fhat 
officer had the advantage in all the actions that 


I: — — and battered their 
— walls with three rams at once with fo much 


fury; that Hannibal at his return had che pla- 


fire to ſee them entirely demoliſhed. He there- 
fore made his army advance againſt the citadel 
elf. The beſieged defended it with great va- 
lour'z but could not Dv e e e 


1 taking great part of it. 


ew ao vp rc in — when Alcon, 
thut city, and a Spaniard: named Alorcus, 


=, 23 wag 
. took upon them to attempt ſome means for an 
420 *be accommodation, The firſt, without conſulting his 


8 
0 a ag. ebuntrymen, went in the night into the camp of 


— the beſiegers, not deſpairing of being able to 
move Hannibal with his prayers and tears. But 
ee eee a eee 
thing, and-that he propofed none but extremely 
enen. mee nene 
n 


— 

their life, — ws propoſe 
wconmodation do the 
nibal inſited, chat they: 
derani fatisfattion in reſpect to all No his. 
e 
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_ 


and Hlver to him ; and that they ſhould quit the 4:5 5444 


without arms, and A eee ee 
ever — — 
Theſe were the oohditions, w which Akon 
avi: the ines would never ſubmit. 
However Alorcus, WhO ferved at chat time in 
Hanmbal's army, but was the gueſt and friend 
| of the Saguntines, was not of his opinion. 


loſt all, they alfo loſe courage, he took the ne-. 
gotiation upon himſelf. Going over therefore 


* 


Con- 
vinded on the contrary, that when people have 


to the belieged, he delivered his arms to the 


ſentinels, and demanded to be carried to the 
Prætor of Saguntum. He was followed to him 
by a crowd of all kinds of people, who were 
made to remove in order to his having audience 
in the Senate Where e 3 


terms. 1. — 
„ your leine; after 

25 bimfelf to — 1 | 

nibal, bau wt wanted rouyape 1 Ine buck — 


as Be diftated, my amerratim this a 
. otic Fab — 
N Bur 
as he has yemrdined. be enemy; eirber thre 
bis fault, be bus 1 903 
. he cannot 2 — 

pc I thought) t 'as , amin friend and 
Sucht to come hither, in oder that 'you-might not 
be rum of 
obtain prute, und pref: 
ch 


this munner only ont of eonfileration for you, is my 


Ald 


mt having maile any m you, as long at 


ven were in d tondirion t wurſotozs, or bud 


any hopes of aid from the Romans. Now you mh 


long er expect any offiſtance from _ and neither 


ouybt to mute 'yolu eometide, iber 1 uf in 


the mean, | whith NH remain for \ 


your 


252 
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i your wall nur your arm i can defend, or ard, 


Taking 


and de- 


you” ſecurity," I come to'offer. you a peace, more your 
nece//ity than in your fuvour, and tobirb cannot 
take place, if you do nut bear ibe conditions ts a 
conquered people, . which Hannibal propoſes as vit- 
tor; and if yon do not. conſider all left you as gain; 

rather iban all taken from ybu as loſs; i becauſe; 
feriftly ſpeaking, all belongs ta the conqueror.” He 
inſiſts, ibat you abandon à city, which is half in 
ruins, and of tobich be is almoſt entirely maſter © 
but he reſtores you your lands, and leaves ynu at 
liberty to build another wherever you ſhall think fit: 
He orders you 10 bring to him all your gold and ſil- 
ver, either belonging io the publick or particulars: 
but be gives life and liberty ta yourſelves, your wives 


and children, provided you-quit Saguntum without 


arms. \ Theſe. are the laws a viflorious euemy di- 
Hates, and which the condition you are in reduce 
vou to accept, as hard: as they are. If :you aban- 
don your ſelves without referve to his clemency, I do 
not deſpair of bis . mitigating the rigour of - theſe 
conditions, and remiiling a part of tbem. But, 
ſhould be inſiſt upon ibem all without exception, 
would it not be better for you to ſubmit to them, 
than io ſuffer. your own throats to be cut, and to 


expoſe your ꝛives and children to all the indignities 
unavoidable in a place taken by ftorm ? 1 
When Alorcus had done ſpeaking; the prin- 


cipal Senators retired from the people, who had 


— of ran in crouds to hear him 5 and without giving 
2% him any anſwer, they cauſed all the money in 


the public treaſury and their own bouſes to be 


thrown into a fire, Which they had ordered to 


be kindled in the Forum, and moſt of them 


flung chemſelves alſo into che midſt of the 


flames Ne 
9 \ TY K ” 

l a 5 © "71 
48 
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So desperate a feſolution had already ſpread 4 4. 05 34 


conſternation throughout the whole city, when 
a great noiſe was heard on the ſide of the cita- 
del, which cauſed ho Jeſs terror. It Was oc- 
caſioned by the fall ef a tower, that the ene. 
my had battered a great While. A Carthagini :- 
an cohort having immediately entered chreugg 
the opening made by the fall of that tower; ſent 
to acquaint Hannibal, that the city had no de. 
fence left on that fide. © The General! without 
loſing a moment's time, attacked it with all tis 2 
forces, and ordered his ſoldiers to kill all hat 
were of age to bear arms. This order was 
cruel: but the event ſhewed it was neceſſary. 
For what had it fighified to ſpare a frantic and 
furious people, who ſhut themſelves up in their 
houſes, and either burnt themſelves chere with | 
their wives and children, or deſperately defend- ; 
ed themſelves ſword'in hand, to the laft her nr 
of their lives," D LET Wn. a 
In this manner, ak cate RO aſs and 7 
fatigue, Hannibal took the city by ſtorm. The? - 
the inhabitants had purpoſely ſpoiled" and de- 
ſtroyed all that they had of fine and magnificent, 
and the incenſed victor had put the [nn eg 
to the ſword, without regard to ſex or age, a 
prodigious quantity of money and moveables, 
a great number of priſoners, were taken. 
Hannibal ſet the money apart, to be employed 
in his deſigns; diſtributed the priſoners amongſt 
the ſoldiers, according to their ſeveral — 
and ſent all that was valuable in ſtuffs and move- 
ables to Carthage. The ſucceſs anſwered all he 
had projected. The ſoldiery became more bold 
A g themſelves: the Carthaginians came 
n with pleaſure to all he demanded” of them: 


| and wit the money he had abundantly ſupplied 
n himſel ey. 


victim of its inviolable attachment to the Ro- 
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Te 2 himſelf, he ſaw himſelf in a condition 19 exbeute 


the great deſigns he had formed. Hannibal, 
L ene 
N . 


. Rome. me RIES * nunate SLY. 
ſhame of having failed to aid ſuch faithful al- 
lies, guſt indignation for. the Carthaginians, the 
authors of ſo many evils; all excited ſuch trou- 
ble and confuſion, that it was not paſſible. in the 
firſt moments to form any refplution, nor to do 
any thing except to vent grief and ſhod tears for 
the ruin of a city, which had been the unhappy 


mans, and of the imprudent delays with which 
the latter had ated in regard to it. 
To theſe firſt ſentiments ſoon ſucceeded / the 


- moſt lively apprebenſiqns for their owp condition 


and danger, believing they ſaw Hannibal al- 
ready at their gates, They conſidered, /** that 

they never had to do with fo warlike and 
formidable an enemy, and that the Romans 
had never been ſo little enured to arms as 
they then were. That what had paſſed be- 


* tween them and the people of Sardinia, Cor- 


* ſica, Iſtria, and Illyricum, might be conſi- 


«« dered rather as an exerciſe for their troops, 
<< than as 4 war in form. That Hannibal was 
<< at the head of an army of veteran ſoldiers, 


* accuſtomed for twenty-three years t0:battles 
and victory, amongſt the moſt waxlike na- 
t tion of Spain, under the braveſt and moſt 
fs OI of Generals... „ 5 


a "WW 
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4 rendered. them more ardent and bold by . N 2. 
„ taking the moſt, opulent city of all Spain, 1 
— the point of paſſing the Iherus, with 
. — 9 nations of the country.at. bis 
“ heels, who had come in voluntarily to follow 
- £6 his ſtandards. That the Gauls, always ſond | 
45 of! mn a augment = — — — 

©. -throug COMALFY ſhould 
6 chemiclves reduced: to fight againſt all the 
4 nations of the univerſe! under. che walls of 
- oy and for. the Na e — | 

1 Rint 903 Bums ict e 

When they had, recovered themſelves a liale, War re- 
an aſſembly of the People was called, in which —— al 
the war with the Carthaginians was determined. Nene 


The Conſuls drew lots for their provinces, Swan, f the 9 5 


fell to Scipio. and Africa with Sicily, to Sem - 2 
profiius. The Senate fixed the number of Partition” 


trogps | 
that were to ſerve this year at ſix legions. Each 7,7 2's 


Roman legion conſiſted at that time of four as 1h" 


thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe: the Casal. 
number of the allies to be added 10 re" 
left to the diſcretion of the Conſul. But hex 
were e eee *: 
for having powerful and well-mannod fleet. © 
9 man legions were given to Sempro- 
thouſand foot and eighteen bun- 
— re allies, and an hundred and ſin · 
ty galleys of five benches of cars with twelve 
galliots. Sempronius was ſent into Sicily with 
theſe land and ſea forces z and with orders to go 
to Africa; in caſe his collegue was in « condi» 
tion with eee 
Hannibal from entering Italy. 
As che latter advanced by land, Scipie-hed 
only. br galieys left him, 8 — 


legions; 


— 
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ne, legions; and' fourteen thouſand foot and ſixteen 
hundred horſe of the troops of the alli: 

The Prætor, L. Manlius with two Roman 

legions; ten thouſan foot and a thouſand-horſe 

was ſent into Gallia Cifalpina, even before the 

Carthaginians were expected on- that ſide :: 

Publie enter prizes, whether great or ſmall, 

began at Rome by acts of religion; 

Fier which they did not believe they could 

hope good ſucoeſs. Proceſſions through the city 

were therefore decreed, and publick prayers in 

the temples, for obtaining the protection of the, 

gods during che war; for which che Roman 
Fer wet preparing. Ae 11 

_— After all theſe vr. Wi ind betas e 

man An- Rome, the Senate, that they might have nothing 

2 to impute to themſelves, thought it proper, be- 

war a. fore hoſtilities were commenced, to ſend Am- 


gainſt the baſſadors into Africa, who were choſen out of 
Carthagi- the principal perſons of that auguſt body. They 


— ian. were to demand of the Senate of Carthage, 


Liv. xxi. 


18. Whether it was by their order, that Hannibal 
Polyb. iii. had beſieged Saguntum; and if they anſwered 
137- in the affirmative, as it was probable they would, 

to declare war againſt the people of Carthage 


in the name of the Roman People. As ſoon as 


they arrived at Carthage, and had obtained au- 
dience, Fabius, who was at the head of the 
embaſſy, without any preliminary diſcoutſe, 
declared the commiſſion he was charged with. 
Upon which one of the principal Senators of 
Carthage ſpoke as follows: Tour firſt Ambaſſa- 
dors in demanding, that Hannibal ſhould; be 

vered up to you, under pretence that: he had be 


feeged Saguntum on bis own authority,"cperfetily 


hf yo rn to what an 1 
$ 


.# % 
— | 
/ 


- Orion: ad cha. ap 


This: /atond embaſſy is more moderate in ahpeur- 4. l. 25. | 
ance s but more umjiſt and violent ar zom bun 
tb firſt. At 755 uu confined - yourſelves" to" the 
2 Hannibal only : note you'"attack” all tbr 
ian, from whom you are-for extorting's 
| coef Mon of their pretended fault, in order 9 * 
Jume a rigbt from that: confe Mon, 10 demand repa- 
ation for is from ibem. As for me, vhe-queſtion 
| between you and ur ſeems not t0'be;'whether Han- 
_ anbal, in befieging 'Saguntum, bas-afted of bis own - 
Wad, or by our command ;' but ehether the enter. 
| Prize wore juſt rags in uſelf. "' The firſt queſtion 
concerns ouly us. 1t belongs only ta us to judge our 
citizen, and to ad ins, ' whether be bas undertaten 
the ar of bis om brad, or yr our andert. A 
Hat you can diſcuſs on this point «with u, is con- EY 5 : . 
10 knowing, whether the fiege of: Sagunium le 
an ackual contravention of the treaty. Now, a 
your felves ſupply us will a diſtin&ion between en- 
terprizes undertaten by a General upon his orm au. 
therity, and thoſe which be executes by-that of als 
pullic; confoſs, that ibe Conſul Eutaius — 110 
4 "treaty with us, - wherein there ir & elauſe, 2 e 5 
robich.ibe allies of both States are exempted ff | 
| all infutts.. But there is not one word in it of tbe 
SGaguntines, tobo at that time were not your allies. 
Ton will anſwer, uc doulu, that in the rreaty which - 
don made ſome lime after with Aurubul, "the 30 
guntines are expreſily: mentioned; ¶ allo it: but 
75 1b objecrion ¶ ſhall anſwer only what bave 
taught us yourſelves; You bave p ed, thut 
von were not beld to execute the firſt treaty made & 
Lutatius, becauſe it had not been confirmed by 
Senate and People of Rome; and. for this —— 
ſecond) was made, which was ratified hy both. or- 
ders. Wie admit ibis principle. If then the trea- 
lies made by an — you,” unleſs 
V Vor. IV. 8 Jen 
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$24: you have. preuiotiſiy approved them 3 that, whith 
Aſdrubal made with jau without conſulting us, can 
neither ablige us. + Ceaſe therefore to talł of Ca. 
guntum and the Iberus, an a length declare 
er g ur concealed. oa 


wats — piece of his abe 
that was doubled together: I have bere, ſaid he 
n hr mne, dane, dee eee and you are to 
chuſe one or the other. - being anſwered, 
that he might make that choice himſelf: I give 
you war then, ſaid he, letting fall his robe. 
2 it willingly,” and ſhall make it Jo, replied the 
Frivolous \ Thi —— of 
han} is um open manner interroga- 
apes f ting the Carthaginians, and afterwards: upon 


Ibe Car- 


Ce” the anſwer, of declaring war againſt chew, 
2277 ſeemed to the Romans more conſiſtent with the 
ave fiege of dignity of their character, than if they had 
Polyb. ij. amuſed themſelves in ſubtilizing n the con: 
175, 176. ſtruction of the treaties, eſpecially after the 
Liv. xxi. taking and demolition of Saguntum had leſt no 
9 hope of peace. For, if che queſtion had been 


0 enter into diſputes, it had been eaſy to hare 


replied to the Carthaginian Senator, that he 
was in the wreng to compare the firſt treaty af 
Lutatius, which was changed, with that made 
with A ſdrubal ; becauſe it was expreſsly ſti 
lated: in that of — a oy 
Fur in force as it ſbould be. approve Romau 
Propie: whereas there was no ſuch exception in 
that of Aſdrubal; and the latter had been = 
firmed by a ſilence of ſo many yrars, duritig 
the life of Aſdrubal himſelf, and after his death. 


After all, had they adhered to the treaty f Lo. 
tatius in queſtion, the Saguntines are ſufficicnaly 
e general terms e 


Derne tvs, SnaerroNive, Conſuls 2% 
of the 14p0. States; chat clauſe neither declaring 4-2: EY 
thoſe that were ſo at that time, nor 

ſuch as might become ſo in he ſequel. - Norm 
bath States having reſerved to themſelyes en- 
tire ay in that reſpect for the time to dome, 
was fit juſt either Arber ſhould. admit no nas 

tion into 1 alliance, whatever ſeryicas they 
micht receive from it, or that they: ſhould not 

| * as they did admit inte it? All 
pr require, was; that they ſhould: pot en- 

deavaur to debauch each other's allies; and, if 

228 EE 

mg.over from the one £0 t 

Nd pe meg Bee : ted chi 

ybius, from whom extra s Real cau 
whale reaſgning, adds. g refletion, -which. the he 

Itter qught not to have omitted. It would, a rote 

aid 2 be a groſs Mike 

ol Saguntum 


I Opn the ac ue net che po rs it, 
The | xegret of the Carthaginians fer having 
given up Sicily, too eaſily; by che treaty, with Lu- 
Fele Which terminated che firſt Punic. warz 

the injuſtice N af the Romans, ww 
2 advanta ange of ghe trouhles in Africa, .- 
to maße the Sardinians alſo take arms againſt wk — 
the Carthaginiags,; and t imp a nhewWtibme 
upon them and laſtly, che great ſusceſs nome Wh FL 

| TITTY the latter in Spain, Which ala 

0 O0 


ud 


| ne, and inſpired the other E whe hex vi 
Preſumption: theſe were: the real cauſes Sf the 
Tupturg, If only the king of Saguntum were 

d be gonſigered, the Carthsginiags would be 
wholly in the wrong, who could not, with any 
e Pt, 2 undqubtedly 

8 2 included, 


a 260. 1 Connbl 10e, Sipibt b 


AR $54 included, as the ally 'of Rome, in che treaty of 

OM 25 Lutatius. The 9 A indeed were not in 
alliance at the time that was concluded: 

but it is evident, that the tuo States did not di- 
veſt themſelves by that treaty of the liberty of 

making new alliances! To take things only in 

this view, the Catthaginians would have been 

abſolutely inexcuſable. But if we go farther 

back to che times when Sardinia was taken by 

force from the Carthaginians, and without any 

reaſon a new tribute impoſed upon them, it muſt 

be confeſſed, (ſays Polybius, who ſtill ſpeaks) 

that the Conduct of the Romans, in reſpect to 

theſe two points, can by no means be excuſed, 

being ſolely founded upon injuſtice” and vio- 

Ilence. This is certaimy a blot in their glory, 

wich their greateſt actions cannot remove. I only 

aaa, Whether the noterious injultice of the Ro- 

mans previouſly committed, did not gn Sea the 

-Carthaginians in no longer i e 

concluded in all the forms, and whether it was 

not a legitimate reaſon for entering into a2 War 

with them? In this Eind of diſcuſſions of trea- 

ties, people very ſeldom act with a due regard 8 

to faith, or think it incumbent upori' them to 

make juſtice. their fol&guide and interpreter.” 

Je Ro. The Roman Ambaſſadors, according to the 

man Am- order" they had received at ſetting out, went 

228 from Carthage into Spain, to endeavour to en- 

2% i, gage the States of chat nation in the ainity:of 

Saul. the Romans, or at leaſt to diſſuade them from 

Liv. xxi. entering into that of the Carthaginians, The 

- 19+ 39. Barguſians ®, whom they viſited firſt, not being 

ſatisfiecl with the Carthaginians, whoſe yoke 

was become inſuppottable to wenn eee 


| l evans cen and ue. . e va 
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them with abundance of favour; and their ex- 
ample made moſt of the nations beyond the Ibe- 
rus deſire to change ſides. The Roman Ambaſ- 

ſadors applied next to the Volſcians; but the 


anſwer they received from them ſpreading 
throughout Spain, made other States loſe all 


267 
A. R. 228 
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the inclination they might habe had to ally 
themſelves with Rome. Are you not aſhamed, ' 


faid the oldeſt perſon in the aſſembly, where they 
| had audience, 10 ank us to'prefer your alliance to 
that of the Carthaginians, after what it has lately 
coft the Saguntines, whom. you, their allies, treated 
with greater cruelty in : abandoning ' them, than 


Hannibal tbeir enemy in deſtroying their tity. 1 
adviſe you 40 go in queſt of allies into other coun 


tries, where the fate of Saguntum is not known. 


The Ruins.of that unfortunate city are à ſad itideed, 


but ſalurary, leſſon for all the States of Spain, that | 


ought to teach them 10 place. no confidence in the 
Romans. After this diſcourſe, they were orde- 
red to quit the territory of the; Volſcians dire&ly. 


They were no better treated by the reſt of the 


| Spaniſh nations, to whom they applied; ſo 


that, after having ran over all Spain ineffectu- 
bg 1A entered Gaul, and went at firſt! to 


It was ien de e e Glule tw come 
to the aſſemblies compleatly armed: which, at 


their firſt appearance, preſented an object ter- 
rible enough to the eyes of the Romans. It was 


ſtill worſe, when after: having extolled the 


glory and valour of the Romans, and the 
greatneſs of their dominions, they demanded of 
the Gauls of this canton, to refuſe the Cartha- 


ginians, who were going to invade Laly, pF 


WY city in the neigbbeurboed i Perpignan, 


„ „5 o- 


20s 
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their intereſt to know, after having taken great 
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80228. ſage over their lands, and through their cities. 


s For there aroſe ſo great a murmur, attended 
with fns of laughter, in the aſſembly, that the 
e oer and old perſons could not quiet the 

petuoſity of the youth without great diſſi- 
ker wo ſo void of reaſon and even ſhame did it 
ſeem to aſk the Gauls, that in order to ſpare 
Italy, they ſhould take a dangerous war upon 
themſelves, and expoſe their own lands to being 
plundered and 3 for the ſake of pre- 
ſerving thoſe of others. The tumult being at 
length appeaſed, the oldeſt perſon made the 
Ambaſſadors this reply: That the Gauls had 
*« never feceived either any ſervice from the 
„ Romans, or any injury from the Carthagini- 


s ans, that ought to induce them to take arme 


for the one againſt the other. That on the 


©. contrary they were informed, their country- 
*. men ſettled in Italy had been very il treated 


© by the Romans; who had driven them out 
10 of the lands they had conquered, laden them 
< with tributes, and greatly injured them in 
every reſpect.“ 

They were not treated more favourably i in any 


other part of Gaul. The Maſſilienſes were the 


only people, that received them like friends. 
Theſe equally faithful and vigilant allies 4 
prized the Romans of every thing it was 


care to be informed of it themſelves. 8 gave 
them to underſtand, that Hannibal had been 


beforehand with them, in order to ſecure the 


amity of the Gauls : but that this nation, favage 
and greedy of money, would continue no 


longer in his intereſt, en 


gage their Lew xt Fer. 
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Having ran over the different regions of . A. 5. 
and Gaul in this manner, they arrived at Rome... 
immediately after the Conſuls had ſet out for 
their provinces, and found all the citizens full of 
the war, which they were going to have upon 
their hands; nobody doubting but dba Fan 
had already paſſed the Iberus. 

That General, after taking Saguntum, wear Hanni 
into winter quarters at Carthagena. Here he Fr, 
received advice of all that had paſſed in reſpect/ , 
to him both at Carthage and Rome. Ia conſe- Tra, and 
quence, conſidering himſelf not only as the rie 
Chief, bot as.the author and cauſe of the war, er, 
he cider diftriburd, or ſold, what remained of ;; 
the fpoils ; and- perſuaded. that he had no time of 8 
to loſe, he aſſembled the Spaniſh ſoldiers, and 7955 a 
aid to them: T believe, She that you rightly Lis: 4 
perceive, now we have eſtabliſhed peace tbr oug boni * 225 1 
in, that the only. choice we have to make, if wwe 
deſire not to qait our arms, and diſband aun armies, 
is 10 carry i war elſewhere. For: we can only 
procure theſe nations the advantages of peace and 
victory, by marching againſt a people, whoſe defeat 

may acquire us glory and riches. Bui, as wwe are 

going ia underiake a remote war, and it may bap» 
pen, that we fhall not return ſo Joon as we could 

io; if any of you are deſirous 10 ſet your cn. 

tries and families, I give you my Tun 
will return 10 your colours very early in the ſpring, 
in order that with the protoſtion of ibe gods, we 
may g0 and begin a war, . 
"hit eee, which be grind den f 

21 permi e gran t em 
bimſelf, gave them aburidance of plæaſure, be · 

_ cauſe. almoſt all of them deſited extremely to 
ſiee their countries again, from: which they fore- 
an . be * a great while. 5 

4 reſt 


is. 


; 


Gnade W Quite 


25 R. +. reſt: they enjoyed during the whole winter, the- 4 


Hanni- -- 


teen the labours they had' already paſſsd, and 
thoſe they were ſtill to experience, reſtored all 
the vigoùr of body, and ardor of courage they 
had occaſion for in the new enterprizes they 
were to execute. They came to the deen 
at the beginning of the ſpring. 

Fannibal having reviewed che different 4 


Wag 5 pr tions, of which his army was compoſed; re- 


ney 1% 
Gates. 


. turned' to Gades, a Phoenician colony, as well 


Liv 4 as Carthage, in order to perform the vows he 


He pa 
vides for 


the + x | 


rity 


had made to Hercules; and he made new ones 


to that god for the good ſucceſs of his deſigns. 


But as he was no leſs intent upon the defence of 
his country, than upon attacking that of the 
enemy, he reſolved to leave forces conſiderable 
enough in Africa, to cover ĩt againſt the attem 


rie d. 
50 4755 of ho: Romans, in caſe they ſhould think fit to 


make deſcents in it, whilſt he was on his march 
through Spain and Gaul to enter Italy by land. 
For this purpoſe he cauſed levies to be made in 


Africa and Spain, eſpecially of lingers, and 


thoſe that diſcharged darts and arrows: but he 
made the Africans ſerve in Spain, and the Spa- 


niards in Africa; being perſuaded, that they 


would behave better in a ſtrange country than in 


their own, eſpecially as they had contracted by 


that exchange, a reciprocal obligation to de- 
fend themſelves well. He ſent thirteen thouſand 


eight hundred and fiſty foot armed with light 
bucklers, and eight hundred and ſeventy lingers 
of the iſlands Baleares, with twelve hundred 


horſe of different countries, into Africa. Te 


garriſoned Carthage with part of theſe tr 
and diftributed the reſt in the country about i tk - 
At the ſame time he ordered four - thouſand 

choſen youth to be raiſed in the different cities of 


the 
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. the province, whom he ſent to Carthage, A A- R. 534 
well to ſerve ſor Feen as for the ee 
. en ee My 4 
He did not think it pepper d naglect Spain And for 

eſpecially as he had been informed that the Ro- 2 
man Ambaſſadors had uſed their utmoſt endea- , , 
yours to engage the ſeveral States in their inte- eaves bis 
reſts. He charged his brother, a bold and eller 
active man, with the defence of 3 it; and for . 
that ſervice gave him the following forces, _ 
of them 11 ed in Africa: eleven thouſand eight Polyb. f. iii 
hundred and fifty, African foot, three hundred 189. 
Ligurians, and — hundred Balearian ſlingers. 
To this body of infantry, he added four hun- 
dred and fifty Liby-phcenician horſe, eighteen 
hundred N — — and Mauritanians, and two 

hundred Ilergetes, a Spaniſh nation. And in 
order, that nothing wherein the force of a land- 
army conſiſted might be wanting, he added one 
and twenty elephants. And laſtly, as he did 
not doubt but the Romans would act by ſea, 
where they had gained a famous victory, which 
had terminated the firſt war between them and 
the Carthaginians; for the defence of the coaſts, 
he left him fifty galleys of five benches of oars, 
two of four, and five of three. He gave his 
brother wiſe advice concerning the manner in 


Which he was to act, both in reſpect to the Spa- 


niards, and the Romans. in caſe they ſhould at- 
tack him. 58 
We fee here from the begtuning of this war, , | | 

in the perſon of Hannibal, the model of an 
excellent General, whoſe wiſc foreſight nothing 
' eſcapes; who. gives his orders on all ſides where 
neceſſary: who takes all the meaſures early, 
that can conduce to the ſucceſs of his deſigns; 
that always 3 thoſe he has taken; and who 

never 


. Comntt 1vs; Sr N Ius, Conſala 
e that are not great z-who ſhewy 
ſo perfect a knowledge of war, that, i be had 
not been ſo young, it might have 8 Tv | 
on of een eee 1 


» * 


. E c aye 11 | e 


nean Par the gal win of th l. 
ſignifies the day for beginning the march of = 
troops. Drram or vin of Hannibal. He 

' marches towards the Pyreneans, May Hanni: 

= "bal had to march from Cartbagena to Italy, 
De Gauls favour the paſſage of Hannibal 
" through their lands; Revolt 9 the Boii againſt 

the Romans. Defeat of the Prator Mantius, 

We Conſuls ſet out for their reſpective provinces. 
P. Scipio arrives fr Marplls fea, He is 
beg that. Hannibal is upon the point of 

paſſing the Rhone. Paſſage of the Kot, 
Eaanbal Skirmiſh between the" detachments 
em out by both parties. Deputation of the Boit 
10 Hannibal. He batangues the troops before 

He enters the Alps. P. Scipio finds . Hanne 

ſet out. The latter continues his route to. the 
Abs. He is choſen arbiter between two brothers, 
and places the oldeft upon the throne. Famous 
_ Paſſage of the Alps by Hannibal.” Greatrefs and 
_ Wiſdom 40 that General's enterprize. | | 


- 
V —_— 
— % 


Hanzibal ANNIBAL! e dah 
| relies fety of Africa and Spain, waited onl 
| 2 "in for the pon. of the couriers, ; which the Gau 


of the were 0 ood, Song the ener 155 55 75 5 
au agg Om m, 5 COncerning I OT - 

+ wh. 83 at the foot of the Alps and along 
5 he For te number erde inhabtan Me | 


Siebes — Conſul; | 6p 


cher they were 4 warlike people 3 whether they 4. 
retained any animoſity againſt: the Romans in 
effect of the war: with them ſome time before. 
He had great expectations from that nation. It 
— — ett bed'stablen-eages.to 8 
ſend deputies to all the petty kings of Gaul, as 
well on this fide of the Alps, as thoſe -who in- 
habited thoſe mountains, reſolving to fight the 
Nomans only in Italy, and rightly judging, 
that he ſhould ſtand in need of the help of the 
Gauls, for overcoming the obſtacles which he 
ſhould meet With on his way. Hie therefore 
rook care to gain their —— 
thereby to affure himfelf of the be affection and 2 
delity of a patt of that nation. At length the 
couriers arrived, and informed him of the: dif» 
poſition of the Gauls, who: expected him with 
impatience; of the extraordinary height of the 
Alps, — . ; 
8 > though _ men Rye 


. 3 1 
ly- in 15 donde 
troops quit their winter-· quarters. 

received from Carthage of what had been done 
thete in his favour, had ext: 
him. Aſſured of the 
he began then to ſpeak freely. 
the Romans to his ſoldiers. He repreſented to 
them in what manner; the Romans had de- 
ie manded, that himſelf, and all the officers of 
the army, ſhould be delivered up to them. 
He ſpoke with advantage of the fertility of 
& the country they were going to enter, of the 
<« diſpoſition of the Gauls in his favour, and 15 
the alliance they were to make ww 
The troops having told him, that they were 


g. HIniaiet ane: his He ., 
The news he e day 
encouraged — * 
god. will of his citizens, Polyb. iii. 
of the war with 189. 


22 u*® 


ready. 
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| r ready to follow him wherever he ; 
| / praiſed their courage, declared the or 
. ſet "out, and diſmiſſed che al. 
Drum Upon the day Goble: 1 chogms his 
|  vifen of march at the head of ninety: thouſand foot, and 
3 our twelve thouſand horſe. He paſſed near 
2 Etoviſſa, and advanced towards the Iberus, 
without quitting: the ſea- coaſt. He is ſaid to 
have had a dream here, in which he ſaw a 
man of a form and ſtature more than hu- 
man, - who ſaid, he was ſent by Jupiter to con- 
duct Hannibal into Italy. It is added, that he 
bade him follow him, and keep him in view, 
without looking off upon any other object. 

That accordingly he did ſo at firſt with reſpect 
with dread, without turning his eyes 
any other way. But chat at length not being 

Aga a mo N _ mankind, 
| y in chings for turned his 
head to ſee the object he was forbad to look 
upon. That he then perceived a ſerpent of 
9 the ſhrubs which it beat down on the 
"_ight and lefe-iniad a great noiſe. That at the 

ſame time it began to chunder with 2a dreadful 
ſtorm. And laſtly, that having aſked, what 

this prodigy fignified ? he was anſwered, that it 
preſaged the deſolation of Italy: _ that he 
continued his march, without 1 ing farther 
concerning an n which the f, were for | 

| keeping a ſecret. 

He march- Be this dream a8 it will, for Polybius an 
oa nothing of it, Hannibal paſſed Ne at. 
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122 Sxtromeiiny ; Confals as 
kel the ſeveral “ nations that inhabited ithe A. k. 5 
country ußen his route from the Iberus to ts 
mountains, fought ſeveral bloody bat 
tles, in which himſelf loſt a conſiderable num · 
der of men. He however ſubjected that court 
try, of which he gave Hanno the government, 
in order to be maſter of —.— = 
te Spain from Gaul. To guard the 
| a e the inhabitants of the country, he 
left him ten thouſand foot, and a chouſand horſe, -. 
and the keeping of the b nenn, 
were w follow him into Ita ß. 00 | 5 
Hannibal here was informed, chat three thou- ok 
Land of the Carpetani, tertified by the — th 0 
of the way; and the height of the Al | which 
they repreſented” to themſelves as un unta- 
bie, kad taken their route back to — own 
bn He faw plainly that he ſhiould get 
nothing by-endeavouring to'retzin'them-byikirid = 
treatment, and at the ſame time was afraid of 
On the ſavage diſpoſirion of others, if he 
— loyed force. He — uſed addreſs and 
pol iey3 and, * beſides that number, diſmifſed 
thouſand ſoldiers more; who, he perceived, 
were no longer pleaſed with this war, 
ing, that it was alſo by his order, that the Cars. 
petani had retired. "By this wiſe conduct he 
prevented the bad effects, which the deſertion 
of the Carpetani might have occaſioned in the 
army, had it been known 3 and he gave the 
1 f of being diſcharged, — 
a powerful motive to induoe 
190 8 follow him 0 ee not 0 3 
of the ſervic jt 
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A-R. 554 The army not being incumbered then with 
dee her bagage, and compoſed of fiſty thouſand 
foot, nine thouſand horſe, and thirty ſeven ele- 
phants, Hannibal made it march through the 
Pyreneans, in order to go on and paſs the 
Rhone. This army was formidable, more by 
the walour than number of the troops, who had 
ſerved many years in Spain under the moſt able 
Generals Carthage had ever produced. | 
Way Han- Polybius gives us à very clear idea of the 
aiba/ bad length of way which Hannibal had to march, 
— wo in order to arrive. in Italy. From Carthagena, 
thagena to from whence he ſet out, to the Iberus, is two 
italy. thouſand two hundred ftadia : (110 * leagues.) 
Polyb. ii. From the Iberus to Emporium, a little mari- 
192 193. time town, that ſeparates Spain from Gaul ac- 
cording — 3 — ftadia : (bs 
leagues.) From m to paſſage 
the Rhone, the — of ſixteen hundred 
ftadia : (80 leagues.) From the paſſage of the 
Rhone to the Alps, fourteen hundred. P37 
(70 leagues.) From the Alps to the plains, of 
Italy, twelve hundred fadia : (60 leagues.) 
Thus from Carthagena to Italy, the way is 
eight thouſand: tadia, that is to ſay, four hun- 
dred leagues. Theſe meaſures mult be right; 
for Polybius tells us, that the Romans had care- 
fully divided this route by ſpaces of eight Ae 
dia. that is to ſay hy Roman mile. 
Thi Gauls + Hannibal having paſſed the Pyreneans, in- 
Favour the camped near the city — + Illiberis. The Gauls 
ez well knew, that his "deſign was againſt Italy, 
through and had at firſt expreſſed ſufficient good - will for 
theirlands. the deputies he had ſent to hem. But having 


olyb. iii. 


195 Vs eftimate here is, Twenty ſladis tos league. 
4. xxi. * W e Colicure i in Rouſſillon, 
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| apprized, that he had ſubjected by force AR. 534. 
| — ſtates of Spain beyond the Pyreneans 
— — garriſons in their 
countries, to keep chem in awe, gta — 
ing enſlaved like them made them take arms, 
and aſſemble in ſufficiently great numbers near 
* Ruſcino, Hannibal being -apprized of this, 
apprehended the delay they might - occaſion of 
his march, much more than the force of their my 
arms. This obliged him to ſend deputies to * 
the petty Kings of the country, | to demand an 8 25 by 
interview. of them. He gave them their 
© choice either to come to him at Illiberis, 
„ where he was. incamped, or to ſuffer that he 
2 -* ſhould approach Ruſcino z in order that the 
proximity of place might facilitate their con- 
10 verſations. That as for him, he would re- 
e ceive them with joy in his camp, or would 
5 immediately attend them in theirs, if they 
t choſe that. That the Gauls ought to treat 
* him as a friend, and not as an enemy ; and 
„that unleſs they forced him to it, he would 
% not draw his ſword till he arrived in 
0 3 This he gave them to underſtand 
by his deputies. But their Princes coming 
elves immediately to him at IIliberis, 
they were ſo charmed with the good recep- 
tion he gave them, and the preſents he made 
them, that they left his army at entire liberty to 
Paſs through the country, Urne thekt done by 
Kuſcino. - 4 577) 4 $10 11. 
In the mean time the a baformed 
PW boon from I Maſſilia, that Hannibal had 
paſſe the Ibens. This _— ne motive to. 
7 KJ; 4 4 | I 
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Ak. make them haſten the execution. of their pro- 
| ect of ſending an army into Spain under the 
command of P. Cornelius, and another into 
Africa under that of Tiberius Sempronius. But 
whatever diligence they er could not 
prevent that of their enemy. | © 
Revolt of - Whilſt the two Conſuls were levying troops, 
the Boii. and making other preparations, all poſſible ex- 
Polyb. ii. pedition was uſed to conclude every , thing: re- 
1227194 lating to the colonies, before intended to be ſent 
25, 26. into Ciſalpine Gaul. The cities were incloſed 
with walls, and thoſe who were to inhabit them, 
were ordered to repair thither in thirty days. 
Each of theſe colonies conſiſted of ſix — 
men. One was ſettled on this fide of the Po, 
and called Placentia; and the other on the other 
ſide of that river, to which the name of Cre- 
mona was given. 
Theſe colonies were no ſooner ſettled, this the 
Dail,” being apprized of the approach of the 
Carthaginians, and promiſing themſelves much 
from their aid, revolted from the Romans, 
without regard to the hoſtages they had given 
them at the end of the laſt war. They drev- 
over the Inſubrians, whom an antient grudge 
againſt the Romans before inclined to take arms, 
and both together ravaged the country, which 
the Romans had diſtributed. Thoſe who fled 
vere purſued as far as Mutina, another colony 
of the Romans: ( Modena.) Mutina itſelf 
was beſieged. They ſhut up three Romans of 
great diſtinction in that place, who had been 
ent thither to diſtribute the lands: theſe were 


C. Lutatius, a perſon of Conſular dignity, and 
two old Prætors. They demanded an inter- 
view, which was granted them by the Boii: but 
err to their 9 they ſeized their 

2 * 
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perſons, with the yiew of cd fing their ho- - e. 28. 
ſtages by their means. Dok 

pon this news, L. Manlius the Prætor, The Pre. 
who, as we haye ſaid, commanded an army, in 54 _ ; 
the country, made his troops march towards fe, 
that city, without having taken any precaution, 
or ſo much as acquainted himſelf with the 
country. The Boii had laid ambuſcades in 5 
| foreſt, As ſoon as the Romans entered it, they 
fell upon them from all ſides: Manlius Joſt a 
great part of his army, and with much diffi- e 
culty eſcaped with the reſt, whom not without 
great pains and danger, he made enter Tane- 
tum, a ſmall town on the banks of the Po, 
Tr they intrenched themſelves, and where 

were afterwards beſieged by the enemy. 

hen it was known at Rome, that chey 
were to have the revolt of the Gauls upon the 
hands, at the fame time with the impending th 
of the Carthaginians, the Senate ſent the Pater 
C. Atilius to the aid of Manlius with a Roman 
legion, and five thouſand of the allies, whom 
the Conſul P. Scipio had lately raiſed. The 
enemy retired on the rumour of this march. 
Publius however raiſed a new legion to ſupply 
the place of that which had been ſent wi 


the Prætor. 
In che beginning of the ſame ſpring that The Con- 


Hannibal paſſed the Iberus and the Pyrenees, /*” 2 _ 

the Conſuls, having made all the neceſſary diſ- 8 

poſitions for the execution of their deſigns, ſet privincer.. 

fail, Publius with ſixty ſhips. for Spain, and "Its *. 

Tiberius Sempronius with an hundred and fixry * 2 

of five benches of oars for Africa. % e 
The latter acted at firſt with ſo much impe- 3 

tuoſity, made ſuch formidable preparations at. 

Lilybæum, and aſſembled ſuch great bodies of 

Vo L. * * 4 85 troops 
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A. R. 534. troops from all ſides, that it might have been 
nn thought, his deſign was, when he landed in 
Africa, to beſiege Cartnage. 5 
| Pablius Publius keeping along the coaſts of Hetruria, 
r © Liguria, and the mountains of the Salians, ar- 
Mar-. rived the fifth day in the neighbourhood of 
ſeilles., Marſeilles, landed his troops, and incamped near 
He 5 * the firſt of the mouths, by which the Rhone 
9/47 empties itſelf into the ſea, with deſign to give 
is upon the Hannibal battle in Gaul, before he arrived at 
point of the Alps. He was far from believing, that he 
pang bt had paſſed the Pyrenees already. But being 
one. . . 
Polyb, ii. informed, that he was even upon the point of 
195- paſling the Rhone, he was ſome time uncertain 
Liv. xxi. whether he ſhould march in order to meet 
« him. Seeing that his troops had not perfectly 
regovered the fatigues of their voyage, he gave 
them ſome days reſt, contenting himſelf with 
ſending out three hundred of his braveſt horſe, 
as ſcouts, with ſome Gauls then in the pay of 
the people of Maſſilia, with orders to approach 
the enemy as near as they could without ex- 
poſing themſelves, and to obſerve well their 
march, number, and aſpect. This delay was 
highly ſalutary for Hannibal. For had the 
Conſul haſtened his march, and joined the 
Gauls, in order to diſpute the paſſage of the 
river with him, he might have put a ſtop to his 
progreſs, and fruſtrated all his deſigns. 
Hannika! Hannibal having either awed or brought 
paſſes the. over all the other nations of Gaul, whoſe coun- 
"ro u. tr! he had paſſed through, was arrived at 
105200 about the diſtance of four days march from the 
Liv. xxi. mouth of the Rhone in the country of the 
16, 38- Volcæ, a powerful people. They inhabited on 
the banks of the Rhone on both ſides of that 
river; But deſpairing of being able to * 
| | 8 the 
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the ſide, on which the Carthaginians were en- 
tering their country, they removed with all their 
effects to the other, and prepared to diſpute 
the paſſage of thoſe ſtrangers with force of arms. 
All the other States that inhabited along the 
Rhone, and eſpecially thoſe on whoſe lands 
Hannibal incamped, ardently deſired to ſee him 
on the other ſide of that river, in order to be de- 
livered from ſo great a multitude of ſoldiers, 
that ſtarved them. In conſequence he eaſily 
engaged them by preſents to aſſemble all the 
barks they had, and even to build new ones. 
He alſo cauſed an extraordinary number of 
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boats, ſkiffs, and floats to be made; in which 


work he paſſed two days. 
The Gauls were poſted on the other ſide, in a 
good diſpoſition for diſputing the paſſage with 
him. It was not poſſible to attack them. in 
front. He therefore commanded a conſiders; 
ble detachment of his troops under the comma 


of Hanno ſon of Bomilcar, to paſs the river 


higher up, and in order to conceal their march 
and his deſign from the knowledge of the ene- 
my, he made them ſet out the beginning of the 


third night. He ordered him to go up the ri- 


ver towards its ſource, and to paſs it with the 


troops as ſecretly as poſſible at the firſt place 
where it was fordable, and afterwards to take a 


large compaſs in approaching the enemy, in 
order to fall on them in the rear at the proper 
time. This ſucceeded as he intended. The 
Gauls, whom Hannibal had given them for 
guides, made them march about five and twenty 
miles; at the end of which, they ſhewed Han- 
no a little iſland, formed by the river in di- 
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viding itſelf, which occaſions its not being ſo 
deep. and more eaſy to paſs, in this place. 


They paſſed the river the next day without wy 
reſiſtance, or being perceived .by the enem 


They halted the reſt of the day, and during 


night (which was the fifth) they advanced 1970 


little noiſe towards the enemy. 

Hannibal in the mean time prepared to at- 
tempt the paſſage. The heavy -· armed troops 
were to go on board the greater barks, and the 
light armed infantry in the ſmall. The greater 
were placed above in a long file and upon the 


ſame line, and the leſs below, in order that the 


former ſuſtaining the violence of the ſtream, 
the latter might have leſs to ſuffer from it. It 
was conceived proper to make the horſes follow 
ſwimming; and in order to that, a man in the 
ſtern of each boat held three or four on each 
ſide by the reins. Part of the horſes were made to 
enter the water entirely equipped, in order that 
their riders might immediately charge the enemy 


on landing. By this means a fufficiently great 


number of troops were thrown ago the cone 
fide at the firſt paſſage. 

Hannibal had not began to paſs the river 
with his army, till after he had ſeen a ſmoke 
riſe on the other ſide ; which was the ſignal the 


troops, that had paſſed the river with Hanno, 


was to make. Every thing was immediately 
diſpofed, and ſpoke the prelude of a great bat- 
tle. In the barks ſome murually encouraged 
each other with great cries; whilft others, to 


_ uſe the expreſſion, ſtrove with the violence of 


we ſtream z and the Carthaginians, who re- 


® This is believed 1 bee been between Requemaure Pay 
NN Ehrit. | 1 


mained 
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nions with their voices and geſture. The Bar- 
barians, on the other fide, according to cuſtom, 


raiſed dreadful. cries and howlings, claſhing 


their ſhields together, and already aſſuring them- 
ſelves of victory. At that inſtant, they heard 
a great noiſe behind them, ſaw all. their tents on 
fire, and themſelves vigorouſly attacked in the 


drew up his troops in battle as they landed, ex- 


horted them to behave with bravery, and led ax ks 
them on againſt the enemy. The latter, -terri- © 
fied, and already in diſorder by ſo unforeſeen a 


event, were inſtantly broke, and put to flight. 
Hannibal, maſter of the paſſage, and at the 
ſame time victor over the Gauls, immediately 
took care to make the reſt of his troops paſs the 
river, and incamped that night upon its — 
The next morning, on the report that the Ro- 
man fleet was arrived at the mouth of the Rhone, 


he detached five hundred Numidian horſe to 
diſcover where the enemy lay, their number, 


and what they were doing. 
It remained now to make the . — paſs 
the Rhone; which occaſioned abundance of per- 


plexity s but that was removed in the following 
manner. A. raft of two hundred feet in length 


and fifty in breadth, was brought to the ade of 
the river, and made faſt by —— cables to beams 


planted along the ſnore. This float was cove- 

red all over with earth; ſo that thoſe animals enn 
going upon it, imagined that they went as uſual!l 
upon the land. From this firſt float, which was 
fixed. they paſſed: on to a ſecond, of the ſane 


form, but only an hundred feet in length, and 
made faſt to the other by cords eaſily untied. 


n were made to go foremoſt. The 
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2 other elephants followed them; and when they 
e had paſſed on to the ſecond float, it was let 
looſe from the firſt, and towed to the other ſide 
by ſmall boats. After which it returned to fetch 
the reſt. Some of them fell into the water, but 
got to ſhore to the reſt, ſo that not one of them 

was drowned. r ee ert Ft 
Meeting of In the mean time the two parties ſent out to 


e, view the armies of each other, happening to 


ſcoxt on meet, an action, much more furious and bloody 
both fides. than could be expected from ſo ſmall a number, 
P _ wm. enſued. Almoſt all the men were wounded. 
12. xxi, The number of the ſlain was equal on 
29. both ſides 3 and it was not till a very-obſti- 
nate reſiſtance, that the Numidians fled, and 
abandoned the victory to the Romans, who be- 
gan to be extremely fatigued on their ſide. The 
victors loſt an hundred and ſixty men, Romans 
and Gauls; and of the Numidians more than 
two hundred remained upon the ſpot. This 
action, which was at once, ſays Livy, the be- 
ginning of this war, and the preſage of its 
ſucceſs, made people judge, that if the Ro- 
mans had the advantage in the end, they would 
at leaſt buy their victory dear. After it was 
over, the Romans in pur ſuing the enemy ap- 
proached the intrenchments of the Carthaginians, 
examined every thing with their own eyes, and 
immediately flew to give the Conſul an acco 
of what they had ſeen. eee 
Debus. Fannibal was in doubt, whether he ſhould 
tion of the go to Italy without fighting, or come to blows 
aun, with the firſt enemy he ſhould meet on his 
Polyb. fü. way, Magalus, Prince of the Boii, and chief 
197. of the embaſſy ſent to him by that people, re- 
Liv. xxi. moved that uncertainty. He told him, that 
_ the Bout and the other Gauls called him in to 
1 © 6 their 
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&/ their aid, and promiſed to join him in che 2. . 


5 war againſt the Romans. He took it vpon 
himſelf to conduct his army into Italy by 
5 ways, where it would want nothing, and 

* which' his march would be ſhort and ſafe. He 
* deſcribed:the fertility of the country it was to 
« enter in magnificent terms, and dwelt parti- 
„ cularly upon the diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
, ſtates to take arms in his favour againſt their 
% common enemy. He concluded with ad- 
viſing him to reſerve all his forces for Italy. 
1 and not to give battle, till it arrived there,” 


Fannibal being determined to purſue his Hannibal, 


route to Italy, aſſembled his ſoldiers, and as he 
had perceived ſome coldneſs, eſpecially in re- 


ſets out far 


ſpect to the length of the way and paſſing the barangues 


from report, he made uſe: both of reproaches \, 
and; praiſes, to reanimate their courage. He 
repreſented to them, that having to that 30. 
* day confronted the greateſt dangers with 
** them, he could ſcarce comprehend, from 
<, whence the terror that ſeized them could 
«ariſe, That during the many years they had 
1 ſerved under his father, under Aſdrubal, and 
* himſelf, they had always been victorious. 
That they had paſſed the Iberus with deſign 
to deliver the Univerſe from the tyranny of 
the Romans, and to extirpate the very name 
te of that haughty people. That then none of 
them thought the way too long, tho' it were 
eto be from the extremity of the. Weſt to that 
of the Eaſt. That now, when they had 
* marched the greateſt part of it; had paſſed 
the Pyrenees in the midſt of the moſt ſa- 
„vage nations; had paſſed the Rhone, and 
** ſtemmed the impetuous waves of ſo rapid a 
$2422.47 1 5 river 


Alps, of which they had a — idea . . Ty 
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4% vain: now yo they 


% ho had diſputed the 


— with them in 
themſelves cloſe 
<* to the Alps, of whith the oppoſite ſide to 
** that before them was part of Italy, they 
* wanted ſpirit and reſolution. What im 

„ then did they form of the Alps! Did the7 
+ believe them any thing but high mountains? 
<< That though they were higher than the Py- 


$ renees, there certainly was no land that 
s touched the ſky, or was not to be paſſed: by 


* mankind. That it was certain the Alps were 


ñjinhabited; that they were cultivated; that 


<< they ſubſiſted men and other animals, to 


A * whom they had given birth. That the — 


baſſadors themſelves from the Gauls, whom 


= they ſaw-before their eyes, had no wings; 
* vhen they paſſed them to come thither. 


That the anceſtors: of the fame Gauls, before 


* N cher ſettled in Italy, where they were ſtran- 


gers, had often paſſed them with an innume- 


e rable multitude of women and children, who 
« went with them in queſt of new habitations. 


He concluded with repeating all the aids, 
“ with which the Ambaſſadors of the Gauls had 
engaged to ſupply them.“ 

The ſoldiers would ſcarce give Hannibal ume 
to conclude, but raiſed their hands up all toge- 
ther, and dechred they were ready to follow 
wherever he would lead them. He fixed their 
departure for the next day; and after havin 
made vows and ſupplications to the gods for th 
ſafety of the whole army, he diſmiſſed them, 
recommending it to them, to refreſn and reſt 
5 man. he En out che vent 

Ye 


© 


—.— 


Whatever diligen 
deſign 
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to give Hannibal battle, he did not ar- 
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made, with A. l , 


$ cipio finds 


—— at the place where the Carthaginians had Hannibal! 


paſſed t —— — till three days after they were: 


Det gut. 


marched. Having no hopes of coming up with bon Wen 
them, he returned to his fleet, and embarked'Liv. IXI. 
again, with the reſolution to go and wait for 3 1. 


them at the bottom of the Alps. 


But in order 


not to leave Spain without defence, he ſent his 
brother Cneus thither, with the greateſt part of 


his tr 


to make head àgainſt Aſdrubat; 


and ſet out for Geneva, intending to act with 
the army in Ciſalpine _ „near the Po, a- 


Hannibal. 


Hannibal ſet 4 Fee ke had de- Hanniba! 
clared, and continued his march through Gaul © wy | 
along the river towards the north: not becauſe 5 Pork, Ui. 
that way was the moſt direct and ſhorteſt, but 202. 


that by 


removing from the ſea, he yremowel Liv. xxl. 
from Scipio, and favoured his deſign 


of enter 


ing Italy with all his forces, and without weak - 


eng them by any battle. 


d 0} 


Aſter a march of four dye: he ited at "# He is 


kind of iſland, as it was called, formed by 


the Leſen ar- 


confluence of che 8 Ifarm and the Rhone, which 7 7 le. 


unite in 1 1 ; 


s * &x 7+ 
ts; 


85 hi ifland betcoeen 45 


"to ſay; to er Lions. Fink been 


ſince built. This is pretended. 
In the Greek. 
it as wrote Exwpas , tozhich \ m 


to be en error. 


the+word Apa bas been 


ſubſtituted. Fr. Gronovius 


71, he ſatu it wrote Biſarat 
10 4 nem oY ig: 


7 43 . PP ey 3 
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and that the iſland in queſtion 


tween it 


"Ws he was choſen arbiter brothers, 


211 133% and ſets 


which ber, bit Thats Rho- 70 44e 
danuſque amnes muſt be read. _—_ _ 
inſtead of Arar Rhodanuſque; Pol ob. . 
is formed by the confluence 2135 | 
the Jſara and; Rhone. T © Liv. xxl. | 
ſituation of the Allebro es, 3 1. 

2 re, is an evident 

of of this. 1 do not enter 
into this kind off diſputes.” 'F ' 
thought it neceſſary to _—_— FY 
e ff, 3 | 


wes b7 + 
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Let. between two brothers, who diſputed the crown 
with each other. He adjudged it to the eldeſt, 
conformably to the intention of the Senate and 
principal perſons. The Prince in gratitude for 
that ſervice, ſupplied him abundantly with ny 
viſions and cloathing, of which his army, was 
in extreme want, for covering themſelves a- 
gainſt the inſupportable cold they were to feel | 
on the Alps. 1 
The greateſt ſervice which! Flannibel — a 
From the Prince he had juſt placed upon the 
throne, was his poſting his troops in the rear of 
the Carthaginians, who were in ſome diſtruſt 
and fear of the Allobroges, and his eſcorting. 
D the Place where they were to entef the 
A 
— marching about ik — Nadia, 
- (forty leagues) in ten days, they arrived at the 
foot of the Alps The ſight of thoſe moun- 
tains, which — to touch the sky, and were 
covered all over with ſnow, where nothing was 
to be ſeen but a few wretched cottages, diſperſed 
here and there, and ſituated upon the tops of 
inacceſſible rocks, but lean cattle ſtarved: with 
cold, men with long uncouth hair and beards, 
and of a fierce and ſavage aſpect; theſe ob- 
jects revived the thoughts they had conceived 
Berry beſore, and ſtruck the ſoldiers with 
d 1 
Famous As long as Hannibal had continued in. the 
_ $443: flat country, the Allobroges had not diſturbed 
Hannibal, him in his march, whether becauſe they feared 
Polyb. iii. the Carthaginian cavalry, or that the troops of 
203—209 the King of the Gauls kept them in awe. But 
Liv. xx. yhen that eſcort retired, and Hannibal began 
3237. to enter into the defiles of the mountains, the 
Cut ran in great numbers to ſeize the 


eminences, 
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eminences, that commanded the places through 4. R. 534. 
which his army muſt — ar The MIR 
troops were extremely alarmed, when they per- 
ceived thoſe mountaineers perched upon the 
ridges of their rocks. Had they known how 
to improve their advantage, and keep their 
„ Which was very eaſy to have done, all 
been over with the whole army, which 
might have been entirely deſtroyed in thoſe 
mountains. Hannibal ſtopped, made his troops 
halt, and as there was no other paſſage that 
way, he encamped as well as he could in the 
midſt of a thouſand precipices, and ſent ſome 
of his Gauliſh guides to view- the diſpoſition of 
the enemy. By their means he learnt, that the 
defile where he was ſtopped, was guarded only. 
in the day- time by the inhabitants, — at night 
retired to — ſeveral een This informa» 
tion ſaved the amy: s 
Hannibal, early in the morning, 5 
towards thoſe ſummits, making a feint as if he 
intended to go over them in the day, and in 
the view of the Barbarians. But the ſoldiers, 
overwhelmed with an hail of flints and great 
ſtones, ſtopped ſhort, as they had received or- 
ders. Hannibal, after having paſſed the whole 
day in fruitleſs attempts, but which he deſign» 
| edly repeated to deceive the enemy, incamped 
in the ſame place and intrenched himſelf. As ſoon 
as he was certain that the mountaineers had a- 


bandoned that eminence, he cauſed a great num- | 

ber of fires to be kindled, as if he intended to 
ſtay where he was with his whole army. But 

leaving his baggage, with the cavalry and the 

greateſt part of his infantry there, he ſet out at 

the head of his braveſt troops, paſſed the defile 

with ny and ſeized the ſame ſummits, N | 


To 
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the Barbarians had juſt quitted. At the break 


of day the groſs of the Carthaginian army de- 
camped, and prepared to advance. The enemy, 
at the uſual — had already quitted their 
forts in order to reſume their paſts ; upon the 
rocks, when they perceived part of the Can Cartha- 
ginians over their heads, whilſt the reſt were 
upon their march: but they did not loſe cou- 


rage. Accuſtomed to run over thoſe rocks, 


they came down upon the Carthaginians on their 
march, and haraſſed them on all ſides. The 


Carthaginians had the enemy to fight, and the 


difficulty of the places, where they could ſcarce 
| keep on their legs, to contend with at the ſame 


time. But the greateſt diſorder was, occaſioned 
by the horſes and beaſts that carried the bag- 
gage, that terrified by the cries and howlings 
of the Gauls, which the mountains re-echoed 
in an horrible manner, fell back on the ſol- 
diers, and beat them down along with them in- 


to the — — on the ſide of the way. 
Hannibal had hitherto been only a bunt 


of what paſſed, for fear of augmenting the con- 


fuſion, by endeavouring to remedy it. But 
now ſeeing himſelf in danger of loſing his bag- 
which would be attended with the ruin 
of the whole army, he came down from the 
eminence, and put the enemy to flight: aſter 
which, quiet and order being reinſtated amongſt 
the Carthaginians, he continued his march with- 
out trouble and danger, and arrived at a fort, 
which was the moſt important place of _ 
country. He made himſelf maſter: of it, 


he found great quantities of corn and abundance 
of cattle, that ſerved to ub * 11 vin 
e Nini e N 


Afar 


— 


well as of all the neighbouring towns, in which 
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Aſter a march quiet enough, he had a new 
3 to experience. The Gauls pretending to 
have been taught by the example of their neigh- 
Sou who had ſuffered for having undertaken 

to oppoſe the march of the army, came to com- 
pliment Hannibal, brought him proviſions, of- 
fered to be his guides, and left hoſtages with 
him for their fidelity. Hannibal, without rely- 
ing much upon their promiles, neil] not diſ- 

guſt them however, left they ſhould declare 
themſelves openly againft him, He gave them 
an obliging anſwer, and having accepted of 
their hoſtages, and the proviſions, which them- 


ſelves had cauſed to be brought into the way, he 


followed their guides, not confiding however en- 
tirely in them, but always upon his guard, and 
with abundance of circumſpection and ſecret 
diffidence. When they came into a much nar- 
rower way, commanded on one ſide by an high 
mountain, the Barbarians quitted an ambuſcade 
on a ſudden, attacked the Carthaginians in front 
and rear; pouring a ſnower of darts upon them 
both near and from ſome diſtance, and rolling 
down ſtones of enormous magnitude upon them 
from the eminences. The rear was charged with 
greater vigour" than the reſt, and by a greater 
number of the enemy. This valley had un- 
doubted been the tomb of the whole army, if 
the Carthaginian General had not taken care 
from the beginning, by way of precaution a- 
gainſt treachery, to poſt the Baggage with the 
cavalry in the front, and the heavy armed foot 
in the rear, That infantry ſuſtained the ene- 
my's charge, without which the loſs had been 
much greater; as Hannibal, notwithſtanding all 
his precautions, was upon the he's of being 
entirely defeated, For whilſt was in ſuſ- 

pence, 
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pence, whether he ſhould make his army ad- 
vance in theſe narrow ways, becauſe he had leſt 


his infantry no reinforcement to cover their rear, 


as himſelf did that of the cavalry; the Barba- 


rians took the advantage of that moment of un- 


certainty, to charge the Carthaginians in flank ; 
and having ſeparated the rear from the front of 
the army, they ſeized the ſpace between both, 
ſo that Hannibal paſſed the night Raney from 


his horſe and baggage. 
The next day the mountaineers renewed the 


_ Charge, but wich much leſs vigour than the day 


before; ſo that the Carthaginians joined again, 
and paſſed this defile, where they loſt more of 
their carriage-beaſts than ſoldiers, From thence- 
forth the Barbarians appeared only in ſmall bo- 
dies, more like robbers than real enemies, ſome- 
time on the rear, ſometimes in the front, ac- 
cording as the place favoured them, or the Car- 
thaginians themſelves gave them opportunities 
of ſurprizing them, by advancing too far in the 
front, or keeping too much behind the rear, of 
the army. The elephants which were placed in the 
advanced guard, croſſed theſe rugged and ſteep 
mountains very ſlowly. But on the other ſide, 
wherever they appeared, they coverd the army 
from' the inſults of the Barbarians, that did not 
dare to approach thoſe animals, whoſe igure 


and magnitude were new to them. 


After a march of nine days, Hannibal arri- 
ved at laſt upon the top of the mountains. He 
continued there two days, as well to reſt thoſe 
who had got thither happily, as to give othets 


time to join the main body. During this halt, 
the troops were agreeably ſurprized to ſee moſt 


of the horſes and eee appear 1 
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had tired upon the route, and bad followed the Ae n. 
track of the army. | 

It was then about the End of October, and 
abundance of ſnow had newly fallen, which c- 
vered all the ways, and very much troubled and 
diſcouraged the troops. Hannibal perceived it; 
and Ny ping upon an eminence, ' from whence ' 


all Ttaly might be ſeen, he ſhewed' them the 
fertile countries watered by the Po, where 
they were almoſt arrived, adding, that they 
„had now only a light effort to make. He 
<* repreſented to them, that a battle or two was 

"y 8 the point of putting a glorious 
riod to their labours, and of inriching them 

e * ever, by making them maſters of the ca- 

% pital of the Roman dominions.” This diſ- 
courſe, full of ſuch grateful hopes, and ſuſtained 
by the ſight of Italy, reſtored joy and vigour 
to the dejected army. They continued their 
march in this diſpoſition. But the way was not 
the more eaſy in effect of it: on the contrary, 
as it was downhill, the difficulty and danger in- 

creaſed; and the more, becauſe on the ſide next 
Italy the declivity of the Alps is much greater, 
and more ſteepy. Accordingly, they ſcarce 
found any but N direct, flippery ways; 
ſo that the ſoldiers could not keep their feet in 
walking, nor ſtop themſelves when they made 
a wrong ſtep, hut fell againſt and threw down 
one another, 

They arrived at a place more difficult than 
any they had yet paſſed. The ſoldiers, though 
without arms or baggage, had a great deal of . 
trouble to get down by feeling for, and laying 
hold of, the buſhes and brambles that grew 
there, with their feet and hands. The place 


5 of Piedmont. 
Was 
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Ae 28. was extremely ſteep of itſelf, but was become 
At.. au. more ſo by a late falling in of the earth, in ef- 
fect of which there was an abyſs oppoſite 0 
them of above a thouſand feet in depth. T 
cavalry ſtopt ſhort here. Hannibal ſurprized at 
that ſtand, ran thither, and ſaw that it was ac- 
tually impoſſible to go on. He had thoughts 
of taking a long compaſs; but that war 1 
to be equally impracticable. As ſome days be- 
fore new ſnow of no great depth had fallen upon 
the old, the feet entering it ſupported them-- 
ſelves with eaſe. | But when this new ſnow. was 
melted by the paſſing of the firſt troops and car- 
riage-beaſts, the reſt marched only upon ice, 
where every thing was ſlippery; where there 
was no hold for the feet; and where in caſe of 
the leaſt falſe ſtep, in which the hands and 
knees might be neceſſary for recovering the 
legs, there was no longer either branches or 
roots to lay hold of. Beſides this inconvenience, 
the horſes ſtriking the ice hard in order to — 
footing upon it, plunged their feet into it in ſuch. 
a manner, that they could not draw them out, 
and continued there as if catched in a gin, It 
was therefore proper to have recourſe to ſome 
other expedient, 

Hannibal choſe to make his army incamp, 
and reſt itſelf for ſome time upon the ſummit of 
this hill, which was broad enough, after the 
ground was cleared, and all the ſnow, both. 
new and old, that. covered it, removed, which 

coſt infinite pains. A way was afterwards, cut 
by his order through the ſolid rock, and that 
work carried on with amazing ardour and 
conſtancy. To open and. enlarge this way, 

all the trees round about were cut down, and 


as faſt as that was done, the wood was diſ- 
poſed 
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7 round the rock, after which it was ſet on A. R. 83 


fre. Happily the wind was very high, which 
ſoon kindled a vaſt, flame; ſo. that the rock it- 
ſelf became as red as the fire around it. Hanni- 
bal then, if we may believe Livy, (for Poly- 
bius does not ſay a word of this circumſtance) 
cauſed * vinegar. to be poured upon it, which 
inſinuating itſelf into the clefts of the rock, 
ſplit by the force of the fire, calcined and 
ſoftened it. In this manner taking a compaſs ſo as 
to abridge the declivity, a way was cut along the 
rock that afforded an eaſy paſſage for the troops, 
baggage, and even elephants. Four days were 
employed in this work. The carriage · beaſts 
died of hunger; for there was nothing to ſub- 
ſiſt them on mountains entirely covered with 
ſnow. They at length arrived at cultivated, 
fertile places, which ſupplied the horſes abun- 
dantly with forage, and the men with all kinds 
e BOOTS to WO RADIO oh, 
In this manner Hannibal arrived in Italy, af- 
ter having employed fifteen days in paſſing the 
Alps, and fi ve months in this whole march from 
Carthagena, till the army quitted theſe moun- 
tains. It was then much inferior in number to 
what it was when he ſet out from Spain, where 
we have ſeen that it amounted to near ſixty 
thouſand men. It had already, ſuſtained great 
Many reject this fuc as ſpeaking of the ſexe of E eu- 
at its walls 


* 
} 
: 
' 
bl 
| 


 fuppoſed and impoſſible. Pliny 


however obſerves upon the force 
of vinegar in breaking Hanes 
and rocks. Saxa rumpit in- 


fuſum, quz non ruperit ig- 


nis antecedens, J. xxiii. c. 1. 


For mbich reaſon be calls vi- 


negar; Succus rerum domi- 


tor, J. xxxiii. c. 2. Die 


thera, "ſays, t 
were made to fall __ 7 
the force of vinegar, l. xxxvi. 
p. 8. ; The difficulty, of finding 
a ſufficient quantity of vinegar 


on theſe mountains for ſurh an tit Nylon 


operation, is probably what 
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4. N. 534: loſſes upon the march, either in the battles it 


Ant. C- 218. had been obliged to fight, or in paſſing rivers. 


On its quitting the banks of the Rhone it was 
ſtill thirty thouſand foot, and eight thouſand 
horſe, The paſſing of the Alps diminiſhed it 
almoſt one half. Hannibal had only — 
thoufand foot left, (of which twelve thouſand 
were Africans, and eight thouſand Spaniards) 
and fix thouſand horſe. ' Himſelf had cauſed 
this to be engraven upon a column near'the La- 
cinian promontory. tes bias, prawn 
Grandeur Thoſe who are ever ſo little accuſtomed to 
a Tread hiſtory with reflection, cannot but admire 
Hanni. ſo great, ſo noble, and fo bold a deſign, as this 
3 enter- of Hannibal, who undertakes to croſs four hun- 


| prize. dretl leagues of country, to paſs the Pyreneans, 


the Rhone, and the Alps, in order to attack 
the Romans in the very centre of their empire, 
without being ſtopt by the innumerable difficul- 
ties, with which ſuch a deſign muſt inevitably 
be attended. But when we confider all the dan- 
gers to which he expoſed himſelf and his army, 
eſpecially in paſſing the Alps, where he loſt more 
than half of it, one might be tempted to tax 
his conduct with imprudence and even temerity 3 
eſpecially if we ſuppoſe, that he engaged in fo 
hazardous an enterprize as this, without having 
foreſeen all its conſequences, ' and without bemp 
informed of the diſpoſition of the nations, and 
the nature of the places, through which he was 
to paſs. He would no doubt be inexcuſable, 
had he acted in this manner: but in this reſpect 
he has a good apologiſt, in the perſon of Poly. 
Polyb. iii. bius. Hannibal, ſays that Hiſtorian, conducted 
201. tis great affair with abundance of prudence. 
He had informed himſelf exactiy in the nature 
and ſituation of the places, to which e 


* 


ſed 
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vor. 


poſed to go. He 2 that the nations, thro' A. R. 534+ 


which he was to paſs, waiged only an occaſion to 
revolt againſt the Romans. And laſtly, by way 


of precaution againſt the difficulty of the ways, 


Ant. C. 218. 


he 23%" the people of the country for his guides, 


Who offered themſelves the more willingly: for 
that ſervice, and might be confided in with the 
greater ſecurity. as they had the ſame hopes and 
intereſts, Beſides which, the ang over the Alps 
were not ſo impracticable, as N 1, ro be 


imagined. Before Hannibal a _ | 
7 had paſſed 


the Ganls bordering upon the 


thoſe mountains more than once; as they rol 


very recently to join the Gauls in the neighbour- 
hood of the po anainſt the Romans. And far- 
ther, the Alps themſelves are inhabited by a 
very numerous people, where an army, in con- 
ſequence, may find proviſions and forage. I 
can ſpeak with certainty of all theſe things, ſays 
Polybius at the end of this reflection, becauſe [ 
have informed myſelf concerning them by the 


teſtimony of cotemporaries; and as to what re- 


viſited the Alps, and confidered them attentive- 


gards places, I know. them of myſelf, having 


ly, in ben to Sous an. exact e 


them. 
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Hannibal takes Taurinum (Turin.) Battle of the 
cavalry near the Ticinus, in which P. Scipio is 
.. defeated.” De Gauls come in crowds to join 
Hannibal. Scipio retires, paſſes the Trebia, 
and intrenches himſelf neat that river. Actions 
: - that paſs in Sicily. Naval battle, in which the 
Caribaginians are defeated. ', Sempronius is re- 
called from Sicily into Italy, to aid his collegue. 
Notwithſtanding the remonſtrances of P. Scipio, 
be fights a batile near Trebia, and is defeated. + 
.- Succeſsful expeditions of Cn. Scipio in Spain. 
Hannibal attempts to paſs the Appenines. Se- 
cond battle between Sempronius and Hannibal. 
be Conſul Servilius ſets out for Rimini, The 
: feaſt of the Saturnalia revived. Hannibal diſ- 
 -. miſſes the priſoners taken from the allies of Rome 
; - without ranſom. His ſtratagem to prevent at- 
_ tempts upon his life. He paſſes the marſh of 
Cluſium, where be loſes an eye. He advances + 
-.. towards the enemy, and ravages the whole 
2 country. to draw the Conſul to a battle. Flami- 
nis, contrary to the advice of the council f 
war, and bad omens, engages, Famous battle 
of the lake of Thraſymenus. Contraſt between 
aminius and Hannibal. Bad choice of the 


People the occaſion of the defeat. General af- 
fiction which it cauſes at Rome. a 


A. R. 534. ANNIBAL's firſt care, on quitting 
Toline of the Alps, was to give his troops ſome 
Taurinum. Teſt, of which they were in extreme need. 


Polyb. ii. When he ſaw them in a good condition, the 


Liv. xx. People of the territory of Turin (Taurin) 


39. having refuſed to make an alliance with him, he 
incamped 
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incamped before; their principal city, which he A 1 4 
took in three days, and put all who had oppoſed ws 
him to the ſword. This expedition occaſioned 
ſo great a conſternation amongſt the Barbarians; 
that they all came of themſelves to ſubmit to 
the victor. The reſt of the Gauls would have 
done the ſame, as they were highly diſpoſed 
by inclination, and as they had cauſed Flan⸗ 
nibal to be. aſſured, if the fear of the Roman 
army, which approached, had not reſtrained 
them. Hannibal judged then, that he had no 
time to loſe, that it was neceſſary to advance 
into the country, and to venture ſome exploit, 
that might eſtabliſh a confidence in him amongſt 
the people, who were deſirous to declare 08 

im. 5; 299 

Ihe Romans, in the be * che cam- Battle of 
paign, had expected nothing leſs than to be ob- %. 
liged to ſuſtain the war in Italy. The extra- 8 | 
ordinary rapidity of their enemy, the ſucceſs of gained by 
ſo; hazardous an enterprize as that of: marching Hannibal. 
through ſo many, countries, and of paſſing the Polyb. ar | 
Alps with an army, the diligence and vivacity 1 —1 
of: his motions immediately after his arrival; 3947, 
all this aſtoniſhed Rome, and occaſioned great App. 316 
alarm there. Sempronius, one of the Conſuls, 
received, orders to quit Sicily, and come to the 
aid of his country, P. Scipio, the other Con- 
ſul, had no ſooner landed at Piſa, and re- 
ceived from the Prætors Manlius and Atilius 
the troops under their command, than he ad- 
vanced by long marches towards the enemy, 
paſſed the . and ee eqs) the Y Ti- 


cinus. SEED 
i * [Ali river is eue. M NN | 
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Here the two armies were in view of each 


An. er. The two Generals knew little of, but 


had already conceived an eſteem, arid even ad- 
miration, for each other. On the one fide the 
name of Hannibal had been very famous from 
befote the taking of Saguntum 4 and on the 
other, the Catthaginian judged the merit of 
Scipio, from the choice a hich had been made 
of his perſon to command the Romans : | 
him. What ſtill mutually increaſed this high 
opinion, Was, that Scipio had renounced the 
command of the army in Spain, . 
Gaul to oppoſe Hannibal in 1 
Hannibal had: been ſo bold as to A the 4 
fign of palling the Alps, and fo fortutiate as to 
ut it in execution. 

The Generals on both ſides thought it pioper 
DT before they carne to 

WS, 1 | 3191 (15-3 


Scipio, after having fepreſented to his 


— troops the glory of their country, and the 


—— 
* 1 


166 great actions of their forefathets, told them, 
that victory was in their diwn hands, às they 
e had to deal with Curthaginians, ſo often de- 


| 5 feated, reduecd to be their tributaries and 


c moſt their ſlaves long ago. That Finn, 
« in paſſing the Alps, had Joſt the'belt part o | 
«© his army: that the reſt were exhauſted 
te hunger, cold, fatigues and miſery : that it 
*« would ſuffice only to ſhew themſelves, in or- 
“der to put troops to flight, that reſernbled 
s ghoſts more than men,” All that I fear 
continued he, is that Hannibal will feet 15 75 
been conquered by the Alps, before you come to your 
with him. But it is but juſt that the gods, 

bave been firſt inſulted, Fold alſo © 1m an 
firſt with a people and à leader guilty of 255 
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and the violation of. treaties. - They have only. left A? 45. 
la us, us who haue been | injured but in the ſecond ®* 
Praces the. glory, giving them the laſt. low. Let 

us try; added he, whether, after twenty years, 
the earth on a ſudden bas brought forth. 4 new 


race of Cortheginiqns. or whether they are the 
fame. we defeated at the iſlands Ægates, and in fo 
many. other places. We might have made our vic- 
torious fies ſail for Africa, and, without much 
Pains, have deftr oyed Gar! 
grant ed them peace, and took th 
tection: when they were 2 diſir 
vol. of all Africa. Fur theſe great ſervices they 
are come. lo attack opr.countny under hho leading of 
a young madmay, who bas fewery our deſtruttion. 


For . now it is net Sicily\and Sardinia, but Holy, 


that is in queſtion. ' It is lere that we are io make 
aus utmoſt-efferts, as if uu fouget under the walls 
of Rome themſelves. Let each of you imagine, 
that ba is mot orily defending his own —.— but his 
wife and abildran. And let not your. families only 
engroſs your: thoughts, remember that the. hows 
Senate and Peaple have their eyes fixed upon your 
| a and ee of Rane and be 
empire, y aon your: vigorous 
baviour and valbur. 
by Ga Fo order 6 be the better underftoo 
of a groſs apprehenſion, ſpoke to 
their eyes, before he addreſſed himſelf to their 
ears, and did not think of perſuading them by 


reaſons, till after he had prepared them by ob- 


jects. He gave arms to many of the moun- 


bage their ea, We 
1 
d bythe re. 


taineers he had taken, made them fight two and 
two in the ſight of his army; ptomiſing li- 
berty and a compleat ſuit of armour, with a 


war- horſe to ſuch of chem as came off victo- 
rious. The joy, with which thoſe Barbarians 
10H 4 ? „% ran 
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ran to fight on ſuch motives, gave Hannibal 
* occaſion, from what had juſt paſſed" before 


their eyes, to give his troops à more lively 


image of their preſent ſituation, which leaving 
them no means of going back, laid them 


under the abſolute neceſſity of conquering or 
dying, in order to avoid the infinite miſeries 


prepared for thoſe, who ſhould be abject 


enough to give way before the Romans. He 


6c 


ſer before their eyes the greatneſs of rewards, 


the conqueſt of all Italy, the plunder of 
Rome, that rich and opulent city, illuſtrious 
victory, immortal glory. He depreciated 


the Roman power, of which the vain glare 
ought not to dazzle warriors like them, come 


from the pillars of Hercules into the very 
heart of Italy, through the moſt fierce and 


ſavage nations. As to what regarded him 
perſonally, he would not deſcend to com- 
pare. himſelf with à General of ſix months 
ſtanding; (ſo he defined Scipio) him, who 
was almoſt born, atleaſt nurtured and brought 


up in the tent of his father Amilcar;* him, 


who was the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants of the Alps, and what 
is ſtill much more, of the Alps themſelves. 
He excited their indignation againſt the in- 
ſolence of the Romans, who had preſumed 
to demand, that himſelf and the ſoldiers 
who had taken Saguntum, ſnould be deli- 
vered up to them; and he animated their 


Jealouſy againſt the inſupportable pride of 


thoſe imperious maſters, who believed that 
every thing was to obey them, and that they 
had a right to " . laws ypon Ws whole 


6 earth,” 
* * * * 


After 


Corner rus, SgEMPRON1US, Conſuls. 


After theſe diſcourſes both ſides prepared for Aud 248. 


a battle. Scipio having laid a bridge over _ 
Ticinus, paſſed that river with his troops. Two 
bad omens had ſpread trouble and alarm 
throughout his army. To avert their effects, he: 
made the: uſual ſacrifices, ' The Carth 

were full of ardor. Hannibal made them new 
promiſes, and cruſhing the head of a lamb he 
Was facrificing to pieces, he prayed Jupiter to 
cruſh his own in the ſame manner, if he did not 


give his ſoldiers the rewards he had Juſt ous 


miſed them. : 

There is reaſon to Gi ORE in war every 
thing depends upon the beginnings, and that it 
is a good omen for a General to open the cam- 
paign with a victory. Hannibal had great 
occaſion to begin well, in order to obviate the o- 
pinion people might conceive of his having un- 
dertaken things above his ability. He relied 
much upon the valour of his cavalry, and the 
vigour of his horſes, which were all Spaniſn. 
The two Generals ſet out with all their horſe, 
and with the ſame deſign of taking a view of 
each other, and met in a great plain on this 


Gde the Ticinus. Scipio drew up his troops 


in one line, with the Roman cavalry on the 
wings, and the Gallick allies in the centre, 
which were ſtrengthened by light · armed troops. 
Hannibal regulated himſelf. by this diſpoſition; 
The Numidian horſe were excellent. His ca- 
valry bridled and equipped, were equal in front 
to that of the Romans. As to the“ Numidian 
horſe, he threw them into the wings, and march- 
in dn n een the enemy. | h 


1# The lun, „r 0 neither r bridl ar fat. £ 
| "The 
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T + The Generals and the cavalry. deſiring only 


Ar C, 


218. 


to engage, che charge At firſt, 3 | 
lighttarmed ſoldiets had no ſooner diſcharged 
their firſt darts, than terrified by the Carthagi- 


nian cavalry, which came on upon them, and 


fearing to be wed under foot by the horſes, 
they gave way, and fled through the intervals 


betden the ſquadtons. The: battle was ſuſ- 


tamed a great while with equal vigour. Many 
foldiers diſmounted. on both ſides, ſo that the 
ol became of foot as well as of horſe. Du- 

ring this time the Numidians, that extended 
beyond the Roman cayalry in front, wheeled a- 
bout upon the wings, and whilſt part of them 
charged in flank, the reſt cut to pieces what re- 


mained of the light · armed troops, that had re- 


tired behind the wings, and afterwards attacked 
the horſe in the rear. The Romans being ſur - 
— on both ſides, the diſorder became 

Scipio was wounded in this battle, 


general 
and rendered incapable of action. He was 


brought off from the enemy by the valour 
of his fon, who was then but ſeventgen years of 
age, and was making his firſt campaign, That 


young Hero; diſtinguiſhed/ himſelf ploriouſly 


- hereby an action of yalour, and at the fame 


time of filial piety, in ſaving his father's life. 
This was the great Scipio, Who afterwards ac- 
quired the name of en . $etminaging 
Gas: -war ſucceſsfully. 

The Conſul ns weunded;' recired,; 10 
— and was carried into his camp by 
a large body of the horſe, Who covered him 
with their arms and bodies: the reſt of the 


troops followed him thither. He quitted it ſoon 


after, having ordered his ſoldiers to pack up 
on baggage kcretly, -—_— from the Ti- 
- cinus, 


\ * 
\ 
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einus, moved on expeditiouſly to the banks of 4. N. 54. 
the Po, and made his troops paſs that river 
with abundance of tranquility. They arrived at 

| Placentia, before Hannibal knew that they wert 
decatnped from near the Tieinus. He imme 
diately ſet out to purſue them, but found the 
bridge broke down. He took only ſix hundred 
men 1 who were ſtill on this fide of the 
river, and had not made haſte enough to paſs 
over to the other. Theſe had been left to guard 
the fort built at the head of the bridge. 
Such was the firſt battle between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, which properly ſpeaking was 
only a rencounter of the cavalry, and not a bat- 
de in form. The ſuperiority of the Carthagi- 
nian cavalry was manifeſt in it; and from 
theenceforth the principal force of their army was 
* to conſiſt in it; for which reaſon the 
omans ought to have avoided large and open 
ee ſuch as are thoſe between the Alps and 

e Po. wo 

Immediatel | after the bates of Tleinus, all The Gault 
the neighbouring Gauls,” in emulation of each come in 
other, came in and ſurrendered themſelves te % u 

Hannibal, as they had concerted at firſt, ſup- 22807 
plied him with munitions, and entered them - Polyb. iii. 
ſelves to ferve in his troops, ' And this, as PS. 120. 
Iybitis has already obſerved, was the principal 8. * 
 reaſvi that induced chat wife and able General, 
notwithſtanding the {mall number and fatigue of 
his troops, to azard an action, which was be- 
come his abſolute neceſſity, as | was not in his 
power to return back, had it been ever ſo rmvch 
in his will: becauſe only + a victory could make 
the Gauls declare in his favour, whoſe aid was 
the fole 1 he had in the preſent con- 


Han- ; 
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82 Hannibal having paſſed the Po upon a bridge 
| of boats, incamped near the enemy. The fol- 


lowing night, about two thouſand foot and two 
hundred horſe of the Gauls, who ſerved amongſt 
the Romans as auxiliary troops, after having 
killed the guards of the gates of the camp, 
went over to that of Hannibal. That General 
received them with many profeſſions of amity, 
and having promiſed them great . rewards, he 
ſent them to their reſpective homes, recom- 
mending it to them to engage their countrymen 
in his intereſts, dried, 

Scipio, re- Scipio conſidered FER ne of the Gauls 
= 4 as the ſignal of a general revolt, and did not 
bie, doubt, that they would fly to arms like madmen, 
and in. after having proceeded to ſuch an exceſs of per- 
Ze, fidy. For chis reaſon, notwithſtanding the pain 
1 which his wound gave him, he ſet out ſecretly 
river. towards the end of the following night, and 
having advanced toward the Trebia, a little ri- 

ver near Placentia, he incamped upon the eminen- 

ces, where it was not eaſy for the horſe to ap- 
reel. His retreat was not ſo ſecret as from 

the Ticinus. Hannibal having ſent after. him 

firſt the Numidians, and afterwards all his ca- 
valry, would have infallibly cut off his rear- 
re 8 if the Numidians, through their avidity 
"1 of plunder, had not thrown themſelves into the 
camp, which the Romans had juſt abandoned. 

Whilſt they were ſearching every where with- 

out finding any thing to make them amends for 
the time they loſt, the enemy eſcaped out of 

their hands, And accordingly they immedi: 


ately perceived the Romans employed in in- 
trenching themſelves on the other ſide of 15 
river, which they had time enough to pals 

and. all their advantage was confined to 12 


ſm 
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A ſmall number of ſtragglers; whom they found AR. 536% 
ſtill on the ſame ſide with them. | _ 
Scipio not being able to Tadwote this. Pa 
hich the agitation/ of the march gave him. 
and believing it neceſſary to wait for his col- 
legue, whom he knew had been recalled from 
Sicily, choſe the ground by the ſide of the ri- 
ver where he thought he might continue with 
moſt ſafety, and intrenched himſelf. Hannibal 
was incamped not far from thence. But, if his 
victory over the Roman cavalry, gave him joy, 
the ſcarcity of proviſions, which augmented 
every day in an army obliged to march through 
an enemy's country, without any preparation for 
it on its route, gave him no leſs diſquiet. This 
reduced him to ſend a party to Claſtidium, 
where the Romans had laid up a great quantity 
of corn. The perſon whom he had charged 
with this expedition, tried at firſt to make him- 
ſelf maſter of that place by force. But Daſius 
of Brunduſium, who commanded in it, having 
offered to deliver it up for money, he accepted 
that traitor's propoſal; in conſequence of 
which it coſt Hannibal only four hundred pieces 
of gold for what ſubſiſted his troops during 
the whole time, that he continued in the neigh- | 
bourhoodl of Trebia. He treated the garriſon, - 
which had been put into his hands with the | 
place, favourably, in order to acquire the re- 
putation-of a General of great clemeney ! in the 
beginning; . ' Afions in 
: Whilſt Hantibal was ; carrying on the war Sicily. Ne. 
in Italy by land, the Carthaginians acted by fea 20 battle 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily, and the ol ” e 
and near lay. Of ewenty galleys of five ;hoginians 
8 | r are defeat- 
4 „ Y ſmall tity. between the Po and the dips. e 
1 benches Liv. xxi. 
49, 52. 
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8 benches of oars, which the 
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put to ſea to ravage the coaſts of Italy, nine 
to the iſland of Lipara, and eight to the Vl. 
came. The three others vere carried into the 


ſtrait by a contrary wind. King Hiero, who 
was by accident then at Meſſana, where he ex- 
pected the Conſul, having perceived them, ſent 


out twelve galleys, which took them without 


difficulty, and brought them into the of 


chat city. The priſoners taken in thoſe ſhips 


that OI the fleet yy twenty 
galleys of which were part, were 
thirty-five ſhips more of the ſame kind, which 
were coming to Sicily, in order to ſollicite the 
antient allies of the Carthaginians. That they 
believed this ſecond fleet was principally deſigned 
to take the city of Lilybæum: but that it had 
been driven to the iſlands gates by the fame 


ſtorm as had diſperſed them. 
The King wrote to M. Emi- 


Jus, Prætor of Sicily, to give him this advice, 


and to apprize him of the arrival of the enemy. 
The Prætor immediately ſent Lieutenants and 
Tribunes to * up and the neighbouring 


cities, with orders to keep the ſoldiers in readi- 


neſs, and eſpecially to take care of Lilybæum, 
in which the proviſions and machines neceſfary 


for war were laid up. At the ſame time be 


Publiſhed a decree, by which the mariners and 

ſoldiers, who were to ſerve by ſea, were requi- 
red to prepare proviſions for ten days, to carry 
them on board their ſhips, and to embark the 


moment the ſignal ſhould be given for that pur- 


poſe. He alſo recommended it to thoſe, who 


guarded the coaſts, to redouble their vigilance, 


and to give notice of the arrival of the enemy's 
fleet as ſoon as they perceived it at ſea. In con- 
| ſequence, 
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ene though khe Catthaginians had regü AB: 534. 
—Jated—- courſe ſo as to arrive at 
in the night, they were however deſerted at a 
conſiderable diſtanee, becauſe the moon ſhone 
bright, and they came with their fails flyin; 
The-ſentinels gave their ſignal that inſtant; t 
city too arte, and the ſhips were manned im- 
The ſoldiers were divided, ſo that 
oghe G board the galleys, whilſt the 
reſt defended the 'walls and gates of the city. 
The arthaginians, 1 fide, ſeeing: that 
this enemy were upon their guard, would not 
port before day. They paſſed the 
reſt of the night in failing. their falls and pre- 
ir hips for battle. As ſoon as day 
appeared they ſtood out to ſea, in order to have 
room enough to act themſelves, and to give the 
enemy liberty 20 come out of the port. The 
Romans did not refuſe battle, ' encouraged by 
the advantage they remembered they had gained 
over the Carthaginians almoſt in che ſame place, 
and relying upon the number and valour of 
their S 
When the two fleets weldobth} ſea, the Ro- 
mans, full of ardor and confidence, prepared 
to meaſure their force with that of the Cartha- 
ginians. The latter, on the contrary, endea 
voured to avoid fighting man to man, ſubſtitu- 
ting ſtratagem to force, „ bees their hope was 
founded ſolely on the Jightneſs and agility of . 
their veſſels, and not on their own coutage. 
And indeed they had abundance more ple fo 
work them than to fight; and on rding 
them there appeared far more mariners than 
ſoldiers. T his difference of troops having leſ- 
ſened their boldneſs, and augmented that of the 
Romans, they immedittely fled, leaving _ 
| "i 
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A.R- 834. of their ſhips at the mercy of the enemy, with 
Win ſeventeen — men, as well —— as fol- 
diers, amongſt whom were three Carthaginians 
of the principal nobility. The Roman fleet re- 
tired without having ſuffered any thing, except 
one galley, which had received damage; but 
however regained the port with the reſt. 
The news of this battle had not yet been car- 
ried to Meſſana, when the Conſul Sempronius 
arrived there. In entering the port he found 
King Hiero, who was come to meet him with a 
fleet well equipped. That Prince having quit- 
ted his own ſhip to go on board that of the 
Conſul, expreſſed his joy for his happy arrival 
wich his fleet and army, wiſhed him all poſſible 
ſucceſs in Sicily, and afterwards acquainted him 
with the condition of the iſland, and the enter- 
prize of the Carthaginians. He concluded with 
aſſuring him, that he would ſerve the Romans 
In his advanced age with the ſame zeal and cou- 
rage, as he had given them proofs of in his 
youth. He told him, that he would ſupply 
him gratis with proviſions and cloaths for the 
legions, and the ſoldiers and mariners that ſerved 
on board the fleet: That the enemy intended to 
attack Lilybæum, and the other maritime ci- 
ties; and that there was reaſon to fear that 
the love of novelty would induce a great num- 
ber of Sicilians to ſecond them. The Conſul, 
upon this advice, believing he had no time to 
loſe, ſet out for Lilybæum, accompanied by 
. Hiero and his fleet. They had not been long 
1 | at ſea, when they were informed of the battle, 
. which had been fought near that city, and the 
defeat of the an | 
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When they atrived at Lilybeum, Hiero took 4. ei. 
leave of the Conſul, and retired with his fleet. ns 
Sempronius having recommended the care of 

the 98 to the Prætor, whom he left at Li- 
lybzum, fer fail for Malta, where the Cartha- 

ginians had a garriſon. As ſoon as he appear- 

ed, Amilcar the fon of Giſgo, who command- 

ed in the iſland with about two, thouſand men 

under him, were delivered up to him. Some 

days after he returned to Lilybæum, and him- 

ſelf and the Prætor ſold all the priſoners they 

had taken, except the perſons of diſtin&ion, 

The Conſul, ſeeing that Sicily had nothing fan- 
ther to fear on that ſide, went to the iſlands , 


| Vulcanize, where it was reported, "that we - 5 5 | 


fleet lay in the road. But he did not 

find any of the enemy: they were ſet out from 

thence in order to plunder the coaſts of Ital. 
The Conſul, at his return to Sicily, received Semproniue 

advice of the deſcent and ravages of the ene- 7 — — 

myjꝰs fleet, and at the ſame time letters from the , ltely 

Senate, which informed him of Hannibal's ar- 2 aid his 


rival, and ordered him to return directly to the N 


aid of his collegue. Divided by ſo many dif- Tah b.! = 8 


220. 


ferent cares, his firſt was to embark his army, Liv. Xi. 

which he ordered to repair to Ariminum by the 32 

Upper, or Adriatic ſea. He ſent Sextus Pom- 

ponius his Lieutenant with twenty- -ſeven galleys 

to cover Calabria, and all the maritime coaſt of 

Italy. He left the Prætor M. Emilius a com- 

pleat fleet of fifty galleys. As for himſelf, af-, 

ter having put Sicily into a condition of 3 

fence, he coaſted Italy with ten ſhips, and land- 

ed at Ariminum, where he found his army, and 

marched with it © Join his N near 
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A-R-534 In conſequence the Conſuls were joined with 
wan the. mY s of the e .and 

it was expected, that the two armies. FRAY 
| ſoon come to a battle. Hannibal had approach- 
ed the camp of the Roma 8, from wh kick be prox: 
ſeparated only by the little river. he pres 
mity of the 4 oa fined. PL 
miſhes, in one of which Sempronius, at = 
head of a body of cavalry, gained an. inconſ 
derable advantage over a party of = Cartha- 
ginians 3 but one that much augmented the good 
opinion that General had N conceived ot 
„his ficht Facets fo | 

$ onius 18 111ght cceſs ſeeme compl, 

— to him. boaſted . wit BARR {el hat oy 

417 _ cency of 1815 g beat 50 enemy in the firſt. en- 

legue's re- Counter, in 

menſtran- had been, defeated, r of having thereby re- 

ce: gives vived the languid CQur: 


Kale, termined to come. to a cifive afti on 35 ſoon. as 


254 is de- poſſible, he thou ons 8 it ncſhry 6 17 Sd * 
uta. decency, to con Scipig, who Py — 
Polyb. wt. an entirely fn 17 — 
7 
Liv. xxi; \** repreſented, thay. 1 Lee was huh 2 — 
757. levies to 173 4 5 0 ves during the win- 
App. 317- 44 ter, the , e hls of 
"202 ſervice 1 1 that the natural 
« levity. and, gabe e 7 Gan would by 
bY degrees divide th Em, me + es . __ 
* himſelf was not entir 
** and that when he ſho dies i eee 
2 act, his preſence of ſome — in a 
<« general affair: and Re of pe. with 
« ly defiring him to 17 farther. 


_ How ſolid ſoever e reaſons. were. ** 
pronius could not reliſh them, or at leaſt he had 


no — to chem. He ſaw ſixteen thouſand 
"Romans, 


Anne PP IRAN REY Conkits. | hw 
Romans, and twenty thouſagd! alles der is $229 


command, without including the cavalry : a 
compleat army conſiſted then 
troops, when che two Conſuls were in the field 
The enemy's army, though aug- 
| mented by the Gauls, was not.'ſa-mamerobs, 
The conjuncture ſeemed to him entirely favou- 
| Table... He faid openly, that both aſficers 
< and ſoldiers 1 battle, except” his col- 
00 legue, whoſe coutage being more weakened 
by his wound than his body, could not bear 
. to. hear of coming ta blows. But: was it 
_ < juſt, that every body ſhould grow -languud 
With him? What mere did/heoxpett? Hail 

he any hopes, chat a third Conſul, and n 
new army were to come to his aid? What a 
« grief, ſaid he, would it be to bur anceſtors, 
« „ib chey ſaw; two Conſuls at the head of two 

great armies, tremble before the ſame Car- 
*+ © chaginians, One wept. 
within the very walls of Carthage" ? 

He talked in the ſame manner — 
the ſaldiers, and even in the tent of Scipio. A 
Perſonal view made him think and freak in ds 
manner, The time for the election of new 
Conſuls which approached, made kim fear, that 
a ſaeceſſor would; be ſent. him, before he could 
come to blows with Hannibal ; and he thought 
it neceſſary to take the ad of his cob- 
legue's illneſs, to ſecure all the glory of the 
victory to himſelf. As he did net conſult the 
Proper time for the ſervice, ſays Polybius, but 
for himſelf, — ————— 
meaſures. Accordingly he ordered the 
a themlitd ves in , i aaa. 
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This was all Hannibal defired ; who held it 
for a maxim, that a General who has advanced 
into an enemy's or a foreign country, and has 
formed an extraordinary een werd has no other 
reſource, than continually to keep vp the hopes 
of his allies by ſome new exploit. Knowing 
that he had to do only with new raiſed troops 
of no experience, he was deſirous to take the 
advantage of the ardor of the Gauls, who de- 
manded to fight, and of Scipio's abſence whom 
his wound would not permit to be t in 
the battle. And laſtly, he faw that the poſt he 
ied was the moſt advantagious that could 
be choſen for his numerous cavalry and ele- 
phants, in which the principal force of his army 


conſiſted, to act in. Animated by all theſe mo- 


tives, his only thought was to lay an. ambuſ- 
cade, from which the raſhneſs of Sempronius a 
promiſed him good ſucceſs. 

Between the two armies there was a ſpot, 
which Hannibal judged proper for this- deſign. 


It was an open plain wherein there was a rivu- 


let. Its banks of ſufficient height, were beſides 


covered with buſhes and brambles, and near it 
were hollows of depth enough to hide even ca- 

. He knew that an ambuſcade was often 
more ſure in a flat and level country, but buſhy 


as this was, than in woods, becauſe leſs ſuſpect- 


ed. He ordered Mago his brother to poſt him- 
ſelf here with with two thouſand horſe and foot. 
He made his Numidian cavalry paſs the Tre- 
bia, with orders to advance at on Tous to the 
very gates of the enemy's camp, in order to 


draw them on to a battle; and 4 repaſs the ri- 


ver in retiring, to induce the Romans alſo to 
paſs it; and to enter the plain. What he fore- 
ſaw did not fail to happen. The hot- headed 

Sempronius 
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Sempronius firſt ſent all his cavalry. againſt the AR, $34. 
Numidians, then ſix thouſand light-armed troops, 


who were ſoon followed by all the reſt of the 

army. The Numidians gave way with deſign. 

The Romans purſued them with ardor. 2" 
That day there was a very cold and a- 


bundance of ſnow fell, As the Conſul had made 


the men and horſes quit the camp with precipi- 
tation, and without either having taken any 
. nouriſhment, or given them any other preſer- 
| vative againſt the - inconvenience: of the place 
and ſeaſon, they were benummed with cold, 


which became till more intenſe in proportion as 


they ap roached the river. But when in pur- 

Fr digs wig Numidians, who had fled expreſsly 
to — them on, the foot had entered the water 
up to their breaſts, which the rain had ſwelled. 
extremely the night before, their limbs were 
chilled and penetrated with cold to ſuch a de- 
gree, that they could ſcarce ſupport their arms; 
beſides what they ſuffered by hunger, not hav- 
ing ate the whole day, which: was now much 


advanced. 


This was not the caſe with HanaibaFs fol- 
diem. By his order they had kindled fires be- 
fore their tents, and rubbed all their limbs with 
oil, which was diftributed by companies, in 
order to render them the more ſupple: they had 
alſo refreſhed themſelves entirely at their caſe. 
We fee here the advantage of having a General 
of attention and icy whoſe rigdance no- 
thing eſcapes. 

As ſoon as = Romans had quited the wars 
1 who-waited that moment, made his 
troops advance. The Conſul, ſceing that the 

enemy, in facing about, treated his hor ſe 
: pughly had caufed a retreat to be founded and 

X 3 recalled 
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called them. Both ſides then prepared for 


battle. The two Generals drew up their ariſes 
in the following manner,” 


Hannibal poſted ibo - fingers and Vight-- 4 


armed troops in the front line, who amounted 
to about eight thouſand men. Behind them he 
drew up his infantry in one line, to the number 
of twenty thouſand men, Gauls, Spaniards, and 
—— He divided his cavalry on the two 
which, including the Gauls, amounted 
180 ve ten thouſand men; and ed 
thoſe two wings with his elephants, part of 
which he 122 before the right, and Ente. 
fore the left. 

Semprosius chew up his foor, conſiſting 'of 
ſix and thirty thouſand men, in three lines, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Romans. His ca- 


valry, which conſiſted of four thouſand men, 


on both ſides 
no leſs favourable to the Car 


was divided on the two wings. The light- 
armed troops were poſted along the whole front. 
According to this diſpoſition, the Roman army 
muſt have been much exceeded in ante | 


of the Carthaginians. 
When they advanced, the Hight-armed troops 
began the action, which at firſt-was 


thaginians than diſ- 

advantagious io the Romans. On the fide of 
the latter were ſoldiers who had ſuffered hunger 
and cold from early in che morning, moſt of 
whoſe darts had been diſcharged in attacking 
the Nutaidians ; and thoſe that remained were 
ſo heavy with having been ſoaked in the water, 
that they could be of no uſe. The horſe and 
che whole army were in uo 'betrer cor tte 0 
act. There was of this Kind on the 
_ ach the ene Freſnh, vi , 
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and full of ardor, ans prevented them from 3 
doing their duty. - nc 
| Accordin g, as ſoon as the light. armed troops 
5 ne — 2 intervals of the lines, and 
the heavy-· arme antry were engaged, the 
Carthaginian horſe, which far excheded the 
Roman cavalry in dumber and vigour, fell up- 
on the latter with ſuch force and impetuoſity, 
that they broke and put ſt to fliglit in a moment. 
The tank of the Roman foot being then unco- 
vertd, the light- armed | f the OL 
ginians, and the Numidia horſe; rtturned to th 
charge; fell upon the flanks of the Romans, 
them into diſorder, and made thetn inca- 
e of defending theinſelves againſt thoſe who 
attacked them in front. The battle was hotteſt 
on both ſides in the cetmter of the Heavy armed 
infantry. The Romans deſtnciet ve lr | 
there with a courage, or rather a fury, that no- 
thing could overcome. At this inſtant the Nu- 
 midiats quitted their ambuſcade; charged the le. 
ions, who fought in the centre, and put 55 
| Int6 entreme chf In. 8 85 t 
is to ſay, the troops dfi_the right and left o 
centre; ' Var ked in roll by the elepttitis, 
in Hanke by the light-armed trocpb, die tl2 
vorn headlong into-the-river:! Ag to the centre, 
thoſs who were ifi-the rear, cod not 
their gtbund againſt the Numidians, who had 
charged them behind,” and were efitire ito to 
fight: the reſt; who were in the fror 
the rst line, forted- by am hap} by Ferst 
fight im defpair, after having deſcated the Fx 
and part 0 che APIs; opened themfelves a 
way through the Catthaifinians, ' Then ſering 
that they ebuld neither ald their wings; which 
had! ee put __ rout; i | retlth to 
* edlen 
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5 their camp, which the Numidian cavalry, the 


* river, _ the rain oppoſed, they drew up in 
cloſe order, and took the rout of Placentia, to 
which they . retreated without danger, to the 
number of at leaſt ten thouſand men. 
Moſt of the reſt who ſtaid behind periſhed 
upon the banks of the river, either cruſhed- ta 
by the elephants, or put to the ſword by 
the hotſe. Thoſe who could eſcape, as well 
foot as horſe, joined the groſs of the infantry of 
whom we have juſt ſpoke, and followed it to 
| Placentia. The Carthaginians purſued the ene: 
4 to the river, where the rigor of the weather 
them, and made them return to their 
— AEDs The victory was compleat, and 
the loſs inconſiderable. Only a very ſmall num- 
ber of Spaniards and Africans remained upon the 
place. Ehe Gauls ſuffered moſt, and the whole 
army exceedingly by the rain and ſnaw, Abun- 
dance of men and horſes periſhed with cold, and 
r che elephants could be 


The night ſollowing, che Romans who had 
ſtaid behind to guard the camp, paſſed the Tre- 
bia without being perceived by the enemy, in 
effect of a - rain, which fell with a great 
noiſe. And perhaps exhauſted with the fatigue 

of the Gaye and having abundance of wounded, 
aer only feigned not to perceive them, and 
gave them time to retire =_—_— lacentia. 

The loſs of the battle was only to be im- 
puted to the raſhneſs and blind preſumption of 
the Conſul, who, notwithſtanding the wiſe re- 
monſtrances of his collegue, hurried on to a 
battle in a oonjuncture, when every thing was 
3gainſt him. The bad ſucceſs as a juſt puniſh- 

ent of his vanity, but not the remedy. of it. 
To conceal his ſhame and defeat, he ſent cou- 


riers 
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riers to Rome, who ſaid no more than that a 4. 
battle had been fought, in which the Roman 
army would have been victorious, if it had not 

been for the bad weather. At firſt nobody ſuſ- 
pected the truth of this news. But the whole 
—— of the action arrived. foon after : that 

the Carthaginians had defeated the Conſul's ar- 
my, and taken his camp; that part of the le- 
gions had retired and refuge in the neigh- 
bouring colonies 3 that all the Gauls had made 
an alliance with Hannibal ; and that the army 
had no munitions, but what came from the fea 
by the Po. 

Rr hopes occaioned ſo much terror in "he crab. 
city, people every moment expected to #727 9cc4- 

| ſee the victorious army arrive before their walls, . , 
without having any means for defending them- 47 Rome. 
ſelves. They ſaid, that after the defeat of Sci- Polyb. iii 
pio at the Ticinus, they had recalled Sempro- 117. . 
nius from Sicily, and ordered' him to go to the 57. 
aid of his — But after the defeat of two 
Conſuls, and two Conſulary armies, what other 
leaders, What other legions, could they nous 
to the victorious enemy! | 

Theſe fad reflections did not Jong enigrali Prepara- 
the Romans. They conſidered how to prevent e 
the conſequences of ſo unfortunate an event., nas, 
Great preparations were made for the following 

campaign: garriſons were put into the towns, 
and troops were ſent into Sardinia and Sicily, as 

alſo to Tarentum, and all the important —— 

Sixty galleys were fitted out of five benches. of 
oars, and de diſ to Hiero to de- 
mand aid. That King ſent them five hundred 

and a thouſand heavy armed foot. To 
| conclude, no meaſures were omitted, that the 

Ae made — For, adds N 

ius, 


374 
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e bius, ſuch are the Romans in general and par- 


48. ti cular; the more reaſon they have 16 feat, 
_ they did, was to make the Conſul 


the 
more formidable they become. The firſt ching 


return from the army to preſide in the altetnbly, 
for the election of Conſuls. On. Servilius and 
C. Flaminĩus were choſen. We ſnall ſoon fee 


of what character the latter was, aſtet we: have 


Saccefs of þ 


ſeen what paſſed the ſame year in Spam. 
Cn. Cornelius Scipio, to whom Publius his 


Cx. Scipis hrother had left the eommand of 'the naval ar. 


in Spain. 
Polyb. iii. 
228. 
Liv. xi. 
60, 61. 


my, having ſet out from the mouthis of the 
Rhone with all his fleet, arrived at“ Empotiæ. 

He beſieged all the cities upon that coaſt as far 
as the Iberus that refuſed to ſurrender; and treat- 
ed thoſt who ſubtnitted voluntarily with abuts . 
dance of lenity. He took great care, that the 


latter Mould fuffer no hurt, and put good gar. 


riſons into the new conqueſts he Had made. Then 
penetrating into the country at the head of His 


army, that had already been augmented By a 
great number of the Spaniſh people, who be- 
catne his allies in proportion as he advanced in4 
to the country, he ſometimes feeeived eities mt6 


dis alliance, and ſometirties took chem by force, 


s they lay on his route, | 


mould have declared for them, he 


Hannibal had given the 3 of thil 
province on this ſide of the Iberus to Hanne, 
and ordered him to keep ir in the intereſts 3 
the Carthaginianns. To put a ſtop to the N | 
greſs of the Romans, beſofe the” cd ẽpͥ 

in 


their view, 1 Spe e. 
cepted it with joy, becauſe- not being 'able tö 

wwoid having both Aſdrubal' and Hanno e 

meer un 82 

* Nee called Bmipuring is c,,. mL 0g 

with, 
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with, he choſe rather to fight them ung. A. R. 574. 
than to have them both upon his hands at 
ſatme time. The victory coſt them little. — 
killed fix thouſand of the enemy, took the Ge- 
neral himſelf with ſome of his principal officers, 
and two thouſand priſoners, with thoſe who had 
been left to guard che camp, of which he made 
himſelf maſter, as well as of * Seiſſis a neighh- 
bouring city, which the took by ſtorm! The 
plunder of it was very conſiderable, becauſe. 
choſe who had gone with Hannibal to fra 5 
had left their equipages in it. 
| "Before the neus of chin defeit hud for Af 
drubal- had paſſed the Iberus with 55g thou- 
ſand foot and a thouſand horſe, in order to meet 
Scipio, imagining that he was only juſt arrived 
in Spain. But when he was apprized of Han- 
_ vs loſs of the battle and his — Sciflis, 
he turned towards the ſea,” Nox far from + Ta- 
raco he found the mariners and ſoldiers of Sci- 
py fleet, negligently diſperſed: about the coun- 
try, in effect of the ſecurity, wien which the 
2 of their land-army had inſpired 
and having detached his horſe againſt 
a great number of them were put to the 
— and the reſt driven to their ſhips. He 
afterwards retired; and repaffing the Iberus 
With his army, took up his 5 in 
New Carthage, where he apple himſelf wholly 
in making new preparations, and in Guarding: 
the country on that fide of the river. 
- Ch. Scipio, on returning to his fleet, pu- 
niſhed* thoſe who had neglected their duty; 
and Mving united doch arfite that of the fea 


Seen in eaten erer. 
eee Het eee e = 
wi 
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Det with the land- forces, he took up his winter- 
quarters at Taraco. There dividing the ſpoils; 
amongſt the ſoldiers with a ſtrict regard to 
juſtice, he gained their affection, and made them 
ardently deſire the continuance of a war, from 
which they derived ſuch great advantages, *. 
this was the ſtate of affaits in Spain. 
— — the battle — Trebia, went 
merches upon ſome other itions, but of no | 
2 of the ſeaſon obliged 
Liv. xzi, him to give his troops ſome reſt after ſo many 
58. labours. As ſoon as the leaſt ſign of ſpring ap- 
peared, he drew them out of their winter-quar- 
ters to make them march into Hetruria, with 


_ deſign either to bring over the inhabitants of that 
country by gentle methods, or to ſubject them 
by force, as he had the Gauls and Ligurians. 

He paſſes 2 gr purpoſe it was neceſſary for him to 
are. a nnine mountains, where he was ſur-. 
nary by. o dreadful a ſtorm, that what he had 
ſuffered in paſſing the Alps, ſeemed leſs terrible 
in the compariſon. A prodigious high wind, 
mingled with rain, drove directly into their 
faces with ſuch violence, that they were reduced 
either to abandon their arms, or to be beat down. 
if they attempted to oppoſe the impetuoſity of 
the hurricane. But, when the wind took away 
their breath, they turned their backs, and ſtood 
ſtill for ſome time in that condition. The chun⸗ | 
der and lightning with which its dreadful. cla 
were attended, deprived them at once of 
uſe of their eyes and ears, ſo that they were ſtruck 
with terror, and remained in a manner im- 
moveable. The rain at length ceaſed: but, ag 
is the uſual conſequence, the wind riſing ſtil! 
higher, they were obliged to incamp in the ſame 
place where the ſtorm furprized them. This 
| Was 
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was a new and as arduous a fatigue to them as Wel 
| hs firſt. For they could neither ſpread nor pitch 
the tents, the wind either tearing them out of 
their hands, or driving them out of their places. 
And at the fame time the water, which the 
wind had e having on and froze 
on the tops of the mountains, ſo great a 

tity of ſnow and hail fell, that A pred. 
ineffectual labour, they all threw'themſelves on 
the ground, overwhelmed under the weight of 
their tents and habits, rather than covered by 
them. The cold which enſued was ſo ſharp and 
| Penetrating, that the horſes as well as the men 
endeavoured in vain to riſe; during a great 
while, their nerves being becore ſo Riff, tharft 
was impoſſible for them to bend or make uſe of 
their members. When they had recovered 4 
little ſtrength and courage, in effect of the pains 
and agitation they gave themſelves, they began 
to kindle fires from ſpace to ſpace, which Was 
a great relief to them, and ſeemed to reſtore 
them to life.” Hannibal remained two days in 
this place as if beſieged, and did not quit it till 
after having loſt a great number of men and 
horſes, with ſeven of the elephants, which had N 
ſurvived the battle of Trebia. 24 

On his deſcent from the Appenines, is in- Battle be- | 
Spe! ten miles from Placentia. The next {2** 

he marched in queſt of the enemy with — 

twelve thonſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. Hannibal. 
Sempronius, 'who was already returned from Liv. xxi. 
Rome, did not decline the battle. The two 59: 
armies were then but a league diſtant from each 
other. The next day they marched, with equal 
ardor to battle which was long diſputed, and 
in which both ſides had alternately the advan- 
1 In the firſt charge, the Romans were ſo 


much 
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perior to the Carthaginians, that after 
' having put chem 40 flight, they purſued them 
as far as their camp, and even endeavoured to 
force it, But Hannibal having poſted a ſmall 
body of troops at the gates, however 
to defend the entrance, ordered the reſt to keep 
in cloſe order in the middle of the camp, till he 
gave them the ſignal to ſally, and attack the 
enemy. It vas now about three in the aſter- 
dr. When neee having fatigued his 


Romans retiring, he made his cavalry 

out on the right and left. The action had beep 

moſt bloody, if the day had permitted it to be 

of any. continuance. Night ſeparated the com- 
tants, dreadfully furious againſt each other, 


Che number of the dead in conſequence did not 


anſwer the animoſity with which they fought, 


dred foot, and three hundred horſe ; but that of 


® præſec- 


The loſs on both. ſides did not amount to fix hun- 


the Romans was conſiderable more by the gan 
than number of their dead; becauſe. | many 


Knights, five legionary Tribunes, and three 


? Generals ef nd ale vere leſt e 


— Alter this battle, Hannibal retired into, N + 


- - guria, where the inhabitants, as a proof of their 
fidelity, upon his arrival delivered up ta him 


C. Fulvivs and C. Lucretius two Quæſtors, twa 


legionary Tribunes, and five Knights, * 
all of them Senators. Sempronius retired. to- 


Predigias. 
Liv. xxi. 
62, 


wards Lucca. 
During (a) this, winter, ſeveral prodigies hap: 


(a) Rome aut Sres.urbem let motis ſemel in religionem 
multa, ei hieme, prodigia animis) multa nunciata, & 
faQa : aut (quod evenire ſo- temer> credita ſunt. Liv. 


pened 
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19: ſpeak more. juſtly, 4 . number were 1 „ 
ported. to, which prente gaue credit lightly 3 
44 ik happen, when once ſuperſpition has taken pg: 
Jelfion. of their Ne meg The words of Livy are 
ble, and ſhew, that he yas neither {9 
credulous nor ſo ſuperſtitious as many have imay 
Siet him. AH the ceremonies preſcribed, in 
e caſes were very ſcrupulouſly DOVER 
and. the minds of the people much quieted, 
der ſacrifices were Offered, and yams made. to. 
gods, ee a Ot ec ce Sul 


1 


lac. 


349 
pened at Rome, and in the neighbourhood 0 Ale ly 156 248 


: Cn, Servilius and C. Flaming, were e Conduls Raſpneſi 


elect, The. latter had made himſelf k non e 
Haminius. 


Liv. xxi. 


with wiſdem, ot of giving: 82 up. alter haying 63. 


long; before far his arb ſeditiqus diſpo 
ſition, incapable: either of tab ing his meaſure 4, 


nee; reſolved upon them. 


engaged in, yiglent conteſts mith the Senate du 


eng his Tribypeſhip.;, and again in his firſt 
Conſulſhip, firſt concerning che Conſulſbjp itſeli, 
which they were for having him er and 


then on account of his triumph, of w bich hep 


undertook to deprive him, Hehadat rendered 

himſelf odjous-to, them, upon the occafion of a 
new-law, which Q Claudius had carried againſb 
their order, Flaminius having been the only 
perſon. of the, Senators that had ſupported him 
in that enterpriae. By this law it was, prohibi- 


for any Sghator to, havg a bark of mpre 


than three hyndeed. aphora, in burden, which 


was about 15625 pounds, o ab — wy — | 


ſea-compuration. Q. Claudius,congeived a veb- 
ſe of theſe dimenſions ſufficient, for bringing the 
n of the Senators lade, 10 Rome, an 


— ras > 
8 2 = 
— aw. — — 
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#, 
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4-R- 534 that it was unworthy of their rank to make 

Aat.C- 418. uſe of ſhips of burthen to carry the grain and 
fruits of others for hire. The hatred of the Se- 
nate ſerved _ to acquire him the favour of 


the People, who, out of a blind affection for 
oy raiſed him a ſecond time to the Conſul- 
N 


He was i that the Senate, is be pe 
venged of him, would keep him at Rome, either 
by alledging bad omens, obliging him to cele- 
brate the Feria Latine, or having recourſe to 
fome of the uſual pretexts for retarding the de- 
parture of the Conſuls. Reſolved to cut ſhort | 
all thoſe difficulties, he pretended- buſineſs in 
the country; and having left Rome, he ſet out 
ſecretly for his province, whilſt he was ſtill in 
a private- ca 5 This evaſion, when made 
public, exaſperated the Senators the more, who 
were already _ incenſed againſt him. They 
talked publlckly, „That Flaminius had de- 
& clared war, not only againſt the Senate, but 
© the Gods themſelves. That having been 
made Conſul the firſt time contrary to the 
„ auſpices, which oppoſed his election, he had 
* derided both the Gods and men, who united 
<< in forbidding him to give battle. That now, 
* aftuated by the reproaches which his con- 
** ſcience made him of his impiety, he had a- 
** voided appearing in the Capitol, and per- 
forming there the auguſt ceremony of entering 
< into the Confulſhip, that he might not be ob- 
** liged to invoke great Jupiter on ſo ſolemn - 
< an occaſion ; that he might neither ſee nor 
* conſult the Senate, whom he was the only- 
© one that was hated of all the Romans, and by 


| Dur ALES, _ 
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„„the might withdraw himſelf from the moſt A. R. SM. 
„ auguſt and moſt indiſpenſible ceremonies; **© 
s that he might avoid making the uſual vows 
<« in the Capitol for the proſperity of the Com- 

„ monwealth and himſelf; and afterwards ſet 
cut for his province with the honourable 

« marks of his dignity. That he had quitted 
*© Rome by ſtealth, like the meaneſt ſervant in 
* his army, without being preceded by the 
„ Lictors, without having the Faſces carried 
before him, almoſt as if he left his country in 

order to go into baniſhment. Did he believe 
* it more honourable and decent for himſelf 
and the Roman Commonwealth to perform 
** fo facred and ſo ſplendid a ceremony at Ari- 

„ minum than at Rome, and in the houſe of 
*6 a ſtranger, than in the wy of his Bon. 
„ ſhold gods.“ 
The complaints of the hols Sen 9 
the Deputies ſent to him to oblige him to re- 
turn, had no effect upon him. He entered up- 
on office at Ariminum; and having received 
two legions from Sempronius, one of the laſt 
year's Conſuls, and two from the Prætor C. 
Atilius, he paſſed the . in order to | 


enter Hetruria, 
On. Cana; ma hoe bd, a ae 
C. FLAMINIUS II. 0 NN 


Servilius entered upon office at Rome on the 73+ Conſul 
Ides, that is to ſay, the 15th of March, the Sereilivs 
day fixed then for that ceremony 3 and aflem- f 2 | 
bled the Senate, in order to conſult them con- i.. 

 cerning the operations of the campaign which Liv. zxi, 
he was going to open. This deliberation gave l- 
room for renewing their a” againſt Fla- 


Vol. IV. | minius. 
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Tess 215 minius. They complained, that they had cre- 

5 ” ated two Conſuls, and had but one. That Fla- 
minius could not be deemed as ſuch, having 
ſet out from Rome without either authority or 
auſpices. That it was at the Capitol that the 
Conſuls received thoſe ure as ems in the 
preſence of the gods and of the Roman citizens, 
after having celebrated the Latine games, and 
offered the cuſtomary facrifices upon the Alban 
mountain, and to the moſt high Jupiter; and 
not in his province, and a ſtrange country, 
Wwhither he went only in quality of a private 
perſon. Servilius, r having received their 
inſlructions, repaired with his troops to Arĩimi- 
num, in order to ſhut up! the paſſes even 
againſt the enemy. 

He left Rome in great perplexity. The fears 
of the public were increaſed by the prodigies re- 
lated from all parts. Sacrifices, proceſſions, and 

833 Prayers were ordered to be made in all the 
ed. temples. Amongſt many other acts of religion, 
a public feaſt was given, . the *'feaft' of Sa- 
turn, which continued a day and a night, was 
proclaimed. This ceremony was made an an- 
mual feſtival, which the People were ordered to 
Hannibat Celebrate for ever. I ſhall relate che Circuit 
diſmiſſes ſtances of it at the end of this ſection. 
the pri- Hannibal wintered in Gallia Ciſalpina, where 
4 gn he treated the priſoners of war in a different 
the — manner, according to their being Romans or 
ie allies. He kept the Romans in priſons, and 
Remans. ſcarce allowed them the . neceflaries of liſe: 
— whereas he acted with all poſſible lenity in re- 
G Ye Res: He aſſembled them one 


1 This feſtival wi itut 4 le. 'three hundred 
e. Liv. 1 21. "war OR — 


ay, 
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, and told them, that he had not come 4%, 
nder with intent to make war upon them, 9 
* but to take their defence upon him againſt 
* the Romans: that therefore if they under- 
<<, ftood their own intereſts, they ought to ef- 
, pouſe his party, as he had paſſed the Alps 
„ with no other view than to reinſtate the Ita- 
$< lians:in their liberty, and to aſſiſt them in re- 
covering the cities and countries out of 
<« which they had been driven by the Romans? 
After this diſcourſe, he ſent them home to their 
own countries without ranſom. This was a 
ſtratagem, to ſeparate the people of Italy from 
the Romans, to induce them to join him, and 
to make all thofe, whoſe cities or ports had 
been ſubjected by the Romans, take arms in his 
favour. ] pf ** e „ : 5 1 ER 
It was in the ſame winter- quarters that (he $:ratagem 
conceived a truly Carthaginian ſtratagem. He ie be 
was ſurrounded by a fickle and inconſtant peo- Ne - 
ple, and. the tie contraſted with them was ſtill tempt s upon 
entirely recent. He had reafon to apprehend; hi /ife. 
that on à change of diſpoſition in 'reſpe& to Polyb. ii. 
him, they might form deſigns againſt him, and at- 11, ..:;- 
tempt upon his life. For his ſecurity therefore 1. 
he cauſed perukes and habits to be made for all App- 316. 
different ages; and fometimes wore one kind 
and ſometimes another, and diſguiſed himſelf 
ſo often, that not only thoſe, who only ſaw him 
go backwards and forwards, but even his friends, 
could hardly know him. | 1 
The Gauls in the mean time ſuffered the war Hannibal. 
to be made in their country with great impa- , _, 
tience. The hopes of booty had been their > . 
ſole inducement to follow Hannibal. They Polyb. 11. 
ſaw, that inftead of enriching themſelves at the 230. 
expence of others, their country, become the * es 
'E-2 theatre 
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Teen, minius. They complained, that they had cre- 
ated two Conſuls, and had but one. That Fla- 
minius could not be deemed as ſuch, having 
ſet out from Rome without either authority or 
auſpices. That it was at the Capitol that the 
Conſuls received thoſe two qualifications, in the 
preſence of the gods and of the Roman citizens, 
after having celebrated the Latine games, and 
offered the cuſtomary facrifices upon the Alban 
mountain, and to the moſt high Jupiter; and 
not in his province, —— a ſtrange country, 
hither he went on ity of a private 
| Servilius, a "(lining received their 
inſlructions, repaired with his troops to Arimi- 
num, in order to ſhut up the paſſes ange 
againſt the ene. 
He left Rome in great perplexity. The fears 
of the public were increaſed by the prodigies re- 
lated from all parts. Sacrifices, proceſſions, and 
Foturna- Prayers were ordered to be made in all the 
ed. temples. - Amongft many other acts of religion, 
a public feaft was given, and the *'feaft of Sa- | 
turn, which continued à day and a night, was 
proclaimed. This ceremony was made an un- 
mual feſtival, which the People were ordered to 
Hunniba! Celebrate for ever. I ſhall relate che Circum- 
Aiſniſes ſtances of it at the end of this ſection. 
the pri- Hannibal wintered in Gallia Ciſalpina, where 
4er ge he treated the priſoners' of war in a different 
lin manner, according to their being Romans or 
if the. Allies. He kept the Romans in priſons, and 
1 ſcarce allowed them the . neceflaries of liſe: 
2b. fl. whereas he acted with all pofſible lenity in re- 
9 e their allies. He aſſembled them one 


1 -®. This faftivat was infituted elmeft three e ven | 
. Lx. ü. 21. ae, 


48 oy, 
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day, and told them, that he had not come 4. 5.28. 
&© thither with intent to make war upon them, 
* but to take their defence upon him againſt 
tlie Romans: that therefore if they under- 
<<, ftood their own intereſts, they ought to ef- 
$6 pouſe his party, as he had paſſed the Alps 
* with no other view than to reinſtate the Tra- 
$6. lians-in their liberty, and to aſſiſt them in re- 
„ covering the cities and countries out of 
e which they had been driven by che Romans.” 


F . he ſent them home to their 


own countries without ranſom. This was a 
ſtratagem, to ſeparate the people of Italy from 
the Romans, to induce them to join him, and 
to make all thoſe, whoſe cities or ports had 
been mos by the Romans, take arms in his 
favour. 

It was in the ſame winter-quarters that * Stratagen 
conceived a truly Carthaginian ſtratagem. He #4ic> be 
was ſurrounded by a fickle and inconſtant peo- e a 
ple, and. the tie Aber with them was ſtill ;copr; upon 
entirely recent. He had reafon to apprehend; +i- /ife. 
that on à change of diſpoſition in 'reſpe& to Pohyb. ii. 
him, they might form deſigns againſt him, and at- 8 
tempt upon his life. For his ſecurity therefore 1. 
he cauſed perukes and habits to be made for all App. 3 16. 
different ages; and ſometimes wore one kind 
and ſometimes another, and diſguiſed himſelf 
ſo often, that not only thoſe, who only ſaw him 
go backwards and forwards, but even his friends, 
could hardly know him. 

The Gauls i in the mean time ſuffered the war Hannibat | 
to be made in their country with great impa- , 22 =, 
tience. The hopes of booty had been their _ 
ſole inducement to follow Hannibal. They Polyb. iii. 
ſaw, that inſtead of enriching themſelves at the 230. 
expence of others, their country, become the E ü. 

| 2 theatre 


— 
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Sp theatre of the war, was equally haraſſed, by the 
inter- quarters of both armies. Hannibal had 
every thing to fear from this diſcontent, which 
already broke out in murmurs, and complaints 
ſufficiently public. To prevent their effects, 
as ſoon as winter was over he made haſte to de- 
camp. He knew, that Flaminius was arrived 
at Arretium in Hetruria, and directed his march 
that way. He began by conſulting thoſe Who 
knew the country beſt, in order to judge what 
route he ſhould take for approaching the enemy. 
Many were pointed out to him, which did not 
pleaſe him, 5 too long, and becauſe they 
expoſed him to being traverſed by the enemy. 
There was one which lay through certain marſhes. 
This was moſt to his liking, becauſe it agreed 
beſt with the ardent deſire he had of coming to 
blows with the Conſul, before his collegue could 
have joined him; and he gave it the preference. 
On its being nber in the army, every body 
was terrified. There was not a man that did 
not tremble at the thoughts of the fatigues and 
dangers they ſhould undergo, in paſſing thoſe 
marſhes, which the Anio boliden: had Fan 
ee for ſome dayͤs. 

He poſs _ Hannibal, having been a el that 
men, the bottom was good, decamped, and com- 
4 ' poſed his . — guard of Africans, Spa- 
Cloſes an eye. niards, and all his beſt troops. With theſe he 
Polyb. ii. mixed the baggage, in order, if they were ob- 
Tia liged to ſtop, that they. ſhould be in want of 
2. nothing. The main body was compoſed of 
Gauls; and the cavalry formed the rear- guard. 
He had given the command of it to Mago, 
with orders to make the Gauls advance either 
WM fair means or * in * they ſnould take 
diſguſt 


Ante: 
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| bar. ugh through derror, and be - ue going 


The Spaniards and Africans ger over with ns 
great difficulty, becauſe as nobody had paſſed 
the marſh before them, it was tolerably firm un- 
der foot. Beſides which they were ſoldiers enu- 


red to fatigues, and accuſtomed to this kind of 
toils. It was not the ſame when the Gauls _ 
paſſed. The marſh/had been poached by thoſe 
who had gone over it before. They could not- 


advance without extreme difficult; and, as 


they were little uſed to ſuch laborious marches, e 


they did not ſupport this without the utmoſt im- 
ence. However, it was impoſſible for them 
to go back: the horſe preſſing them forwards 
continually. It muſt be owned, that the whole 
army had abundance to ſuffer. During four 
days and three nights they never had their feet 
out of water. But the Gauls ſuffered more than 
all the reſt, moſt of the carriage · beaſts periſhed 
in the mud, and even then did not ceaſe to be 
of ſome uſe. Upon their packs out of the water 
the ſoldiers ſlept at leaſt ſome part of the night. 
A great 7 of horſes loſt their hoofs. Han- 
nibal himſelf, upon the only elephant that re- 
mained, had all the difficulty in the world to 
get out of it. A defluQion, that fell upon his 
eyes, occaſioned as well by the alternate heats 
and colds uſual enough in the beginning of the 
ſpring, as by being continually awake, and the 
groſs vapours of the marſh, tormented him ex- 
ceſſively. And as the conjuncture would not 
ſuffer him to ſtop, in order to his re 
cured, this accident coll him an . 12 


. ee 


Hann ibal 
advances 
towards 


the enemy, 


and rava- 
ges the 
to hole 
country to 
draw the 
Conſul on 
to a battle. 
Polyb. ui. 


worthy of a great Captain, and of one that does 


z. could be brought to his Gp z 
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When he had with great difficulty got over 
* cheſs wet and marſhy lands, he incamped in the 
- dry place he found, in order to give his 
troops ſome refreſnment. Having been in- 
non by his ſcouts,” that the army of the ene- 
my was till in the neighbourhood of Arretium, 
he applied himſelf. 1. with infinite attention to 
know, on the one fide, the deſigns and charac- 
ter of the Conſul, ,and on the other, the ſitua- 
tion of the country, the means he was to uſe for 
having proviſions, the ways by which they 
and all the 
things in general that could be of advantage to 
him in the preſent conjuncture: cares highly 


not act by chance, He knew in conſequence, 


that the country between * Feſulæ and Atretium 


was the moſt fertile of Italy; that it had cattle, 
corn, and all the fruits, which the earth pro- 
duces for the nouriſhment of man, in abundance. 
As to Flaminius, that he was 4 man of an hap- 
py turn for inſinuating himſelf into the favour 
of the populace ; but who, without any talents 
either for government or wat, had an high opi- 


nion of his own capacity for both, and for that 


reaſon neither conſulted any body, nor hearkened 
to any advice: for the reſt, that he was hot, 
fiery, and bold even to raſhhebs. * Hannibal 
concluded from hence, that if he ruined the 
country before his eyes, he ſhould infallibly 
draw him on to a battle. | 

Hie negle&ed nothing that could provoke the 
rl temper of his adverſary, and afluredly 
hurry him into the vices natural to him. Ac- 


* Cities of Tuſtary. Hod. Figfle & drizzs 
cordingly 
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cordingly leaving the Roman army on the left, 4. R. 535% 
he moved on the right towards. Feſulæ; and n7 
putting all to fire and fword in the fineſt coun- 
try of Hetruria, diſplayed to the eyes of the 
Conſul as much ravage and defolation as was 
_ poſſible, Flaminius was not of a diſpoſition to 3 
remain quiet in his camp, even though Hanni- — 
bal had lain ſtill in his. But when he ſaw the 107 92.7 
lands of the allies ravaged before his face, and / bis coun- 
that the pillage of them was carried off with © > for | 
impunity, and the ſmoke on all fides denoun- „ners. 
ced the entire ruin of the country, he believed give: bat- 
it a diſgrace to him, that Hannibal ſhould march 7. _ 
triumphantly through the middle of Italy, ready 2 
to advance to the very gates of Rome, without Liv. xxii. 
any refiſtance. It was to no purpoſe, that thoſe z. 
who formed the council of war endeavoured to App. 319. 
perſuade him ** to prefer the fafeſt choice to 
that which ſeemed the moſt glorious z to 
“ walt for his collegue, in order to act in con- 
<© cert with all the forces of the Commonwealth; 
© and to content himſelf in the mean time with 
«« detaching the cavalry and light-armed foot, 
to prevent the enemy from ravaging the 
country with ſo much licence and impunity.” 
Flaminius could not hear this wiſe diſcourſe 
Without indignation, He quitted the council 
_ abruptly, and at the ſame time gave the ſignal 
for the march and battle. 22s, no doubt, ſaid 
he, let us ſtay here with our arms acroſs before the 
Walls of Arretium, For this is our country; our 
bouſhold gods are here. Let us ſuffer Hannibal, 
eſcaped out of our hands, to ruin Maly with impu- 
nity, and putting all to fire and fivord before him, 
to arrive at the gates of Rome. And as for us, 
let us take great care not to ftir from hence, till a 
decree of the Senate comes to fetch Flaminius from 
Kl gels we! Arretium, 
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Arretium, as of old Camillus from Veii, io the 
aid of his country. 5 e e. 
On ſaying theſe words, he leaped upon his 
horſe. But the beaſt fell down, and threw him 
head foremoſt to the ground. All who were 
preſent were frightened by this accident, as a 
bad omen. As ſor him, he took no notice of 
it. The officer, who preſided at the auſpices 


having informed him, that the chickens would 


not eat, and that it was neceſſary to put off the 
battle to another day : and ſuppoſe they ſhould 
take a fancy not to eat then, ſays Flaminius, what 


muſt one do, proy ? Keep ſtill, replied the officer. 


O wonderful auſpices, cried Flaminius ! F the 


| chickens are hungry, one may give battle ; but if 
' they wont eat, becauſe they have had their fill, one 


muſt by all means take care not to fight, He then 
gave orders to pull up the colours, and follow 
him. At that inſtant one came to tell him, 
that a ſtandard-bearer with all his force could 

not pull his enſign out of the ground, where it 
had been fixed in the uſual manner. Flaminius, 


without expreſſing the leaſt ſurprize, turning 


towards the perſon who brought him this news: 


Don't you alſo bring me letters from the Senate, 


ſaid he, 10 prevent me from giving battle, Be- 
gone; and tell the ſtandard- bearer, if fear has 
froze his hands, io dig round the ſtaff of his en- 
fien, and hell pet it out, I warrant bim. 
The army Tan began to march. Whilſt the 
GeneraPs preſumption inſpired the ſoldiers with 
a kind of joy, who were ſtruck with his air of 
confidence, without being capable of weighing 
his motives for it; the principal officers, who 
had been of a contrary opinion in the council, 
were the moſt terrified by the two prodigies, of 
which they had juſt been witneſſes. 
Hanni 
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Hannibal, in the mean time, advanced con- A. R. 535. 


Ant. C. 
N towards Rome, with Cortona on his Pans, 


left, and the lake of Thraſy menus on his right, battle near 


When: he aw that the Conſul approached, 
ſtudied his ground, in order to give battle a 


e e lake of 
7 braſyme- 


his advantage. On his march he came to a Polyb. iii. 
very level and ſpacious valley, ſkirted on each W e 


ſide with two ridges of mountains, and cloſed 
at the end with a ſteep hill, of difficult acceſs. 


Liv. xxii. 


Plut. in 


At the entrance lay the lake, between which and Fab. 1 75. 


the foot of the mountains there was a narrow 
defile, which led into the valley. Through this 
paſs he filed off, gained the hill at the bottom, 


and poſted himſelf t there with the Spaniards and 


22 On the right behind the eminences, 

8 his Balearians and other troops, armed 
with miſſive weapons. As to the cavalry and 
the Gauls, he . them behind the eminen- 


ces on the left, and extended them in ſuch a 


manner, that at the extremity. they reached al- 
moſt to the defile at the entrance of the valley. 
He paſſed an whole night in laying his ambuſ- 


cades; after which he waited quietly till he 


ſhould be attacked.  - 
'The Conſul marched behind with an extreme 


defire of coming up with the enemy. The firſt 


day, as he arrived late, he encamped near the 


lake. It required no great experience in war 
to perceive, that engaging himſelf in ſuch a de- 


file, was to court his own deſtruction. Howe- 
ver, the next morning before day - break, with- 


out taking the precaution to have the places 
viewed, and without ſtaying till it was light 


enough to diſcern objects, he made his troops 


enter it. He even carried his ſenſeleſs confidence Polybius, 


to ſuch an height, as to make a. troop of the 
fervants of the army follow him with chains, 
| | wich 
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A R. 535. with which he intended to load the Africans, 
A O. a1. already conquered in his imagination. A very 

thick fog had aroſe that morning. When the 
Conſul had made his troops enter the plain, he 
believed he had only the Carthaginians he ſaw 
in his front to deal with, at the head of whom 
was Hannibal. He never imagined that there 
might be other bodies of troops in ambuſcade on 
each ſide behind the mountains. Hannibal 
having ſuffered him to advance above half the 
length of the valley, gave the fignal of battle, 
and ſent orders to thoſe who were in ambuſcade 
to attack the enemy at the ſame time on all 
fides. One may judge the confufion of the 
Romans, - 241 
They were not yet drawn up in battle, and 
| had not prepared their arms, when they ſaw 
themſelves charged on all ſides, in the front, 
flanks, and rear. Flaminius, though void of 
all the other qualities neceſſary to a General, 
had courage. He was the only intrepid perſon 
in fo univerſal a conſternation, animated his ſol- 
diers with his hand and voice, and exhorted 
them to open themſelves a way with their ſwords 
through the enemy, But the tumult, that pre- 
vailed on all fides, the dreadful cries of the 
combatants, and the fog, which had roſe, pre- 
vented him from being either heard or ſeen, 
However, when they perceived, that they were 
incloſed on all fides, either by the enemy, the 
lake, or the mountains, the impoſſibility of ef- 
eaping by flight, reanimated them, and they be- 
gan to fight on all ſides with aſtoniſhing fury. 
The animoſity of the two armies was ſo great, 


that nobody perceived an earthquake, which at 
that inſtant threw down almoſt whole cities in 
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many countries of Icaly, and produced amazing 4 4. R. 6.17% 
effects. 


The action continued three hours. Flamini- 

us having been killed by an Inſubrian Gaul, the 
Romans began to give way, and afterwards fled 
outright. A great number in order to eſcape, 
threw themſelves into the lake. Others having 
taken the way of the mountains, came into the 
Le of the en e, N y were endeavouring to 
Only ſix thouſand opened themſelves a 

— through the victors, pw retired to a 
place of ſafelty: but they were ſtopped, and 
made priſoners the next day by Maherbal, who 
beſieged and reduced han: to ſo great an ex- 
tremity, that they laid down their arms, and 
farrendered themſelves upon a promiſe, which 
was made them, that they ſhould have liberty 
20 retire, 

Such was the famous battle of Thraſymenus, | 
which the Romans reckoned in the number of 
their greateſt misfortunes ; and ſuch the fruit of 
the raſhnefs of Flaminius. It coft him his own 

life, and Rome the loſs of ſo many brave ſol- 
diers, who had been invincible under another 
General, The Romans loſt fifteen thouſand 
men in the battle itſelf. About ten thouſand 
got to Rome by different ways; and only fif- 
teen hundred were killed on the ſide of the 
Carthaginians; but a great number of their men 
died of their wounds, Hannibal treated the 
Roman priſoners very cruelly, and even thoſe 
who had ſurrendered to Maherbal; pretending 
that officer had no right to treat with them with- 
out having firſt conſulted him. As to the La- 
tine allies. of the Romans, he diſmiſſed them 
without ranſom. He cauſed the body of Fla- 


mijniys to be ſought for in vain, in order to give | 
1 
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"It honourable interment. . He paid the laſt du- 
ties to the officers and ſoldiers of his army, that 
had fallen in the battle; after which he 15 * 
troops into quarters of refreſhment. 

It is not neceſſary, that I ſhould collect het 
all the faults of Flaminius into one point of 
view. They are evident, groſs, and cannot eſ- 

cape the leaſt diſcerning eye. We ſee in him 
the effects of a blind eſteem for one's ſelf, and 
a ſenſeleſs preſumption, which is diffident of 
nothing, which would believe it a diſgrace either 
to aſk or follow counſel, which always flatters 
itſelf with good ſucceſs, without having taken 
any meaſures to make it ſure, and which ſees 
no danger, till it is impoſſible to avoid it. 

What a contraſt is there in Hannibal, who 
ſhews in the action we are ſpeaking of, all the 


qualities of a great Captain: vigilance, acti- 
vity, foreſight, profound knowledge of all the 


rules of the art-military, and of all the ſtrata- 
gems of war, indefatigable attention to inform 
himſelf in every thing; and laſtly, a wonder- 
ful addreſs in improving occaſions of times, 
places, and perſons; and in making them all 
ſubſervient to his views. 
I cannot pardon the Roman dende for hav 
ing, through prejudice for a factious perſon that 
knew how to flatter them, oppoſed ſo formida- 
ble an enemy with ſo contemptible a General 
as Flaminius. Such choices, and they are not 
uncommon, oſten rn a State to the very brink 
of deſtruction. 

As ſoon as the news of the defeat of the army; 
near the lake of Thraſymenus was brought to 
Rome, the whole people went to the Forum 
with abundance of terror and conſternation. 


at 
Pol Poly. ill. The ladies running to and fro about the ſtreets, 


Liv xxii. | 
7. 


aſked 
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N 


aſked all they met, what was the bad neus, 4 R. 536. 


which had juſt happened, and in what condition 
the army of the Commonwealth was. The 


multitude aſſembled round the tribunal of ha- 


rangues; and the Senate and magiſtrates were 
deſired to repair thither, in order to inform 
them of what had paſſed. At length, towards 
the evening, the Prætor M. Pomponius ap- 
5 in public. He ſought no evaſions to 

ſuch mournful news: the;misfortume was 
too great to admit of palliatives. Mi have loft: 
a great battle, ſaid he. Though he did not en- 
ter into any particulars, ſome perſons from con- 
fuſed rumours, related however different cir- 


cumſtances: That the Conſul had been kil- 


« led; that the greateſt part of the troops had 


fallen in the battle; that only a ſmall nun- 
te ber of ſoldiers, diſperſed by flight into He- 
< truria, or made priſoners by the Wine. did | 


10 eſcaped with life.??? 


Thoſe, whoſe Ni had Gated cakes the 
Conſul Flaminius, were divided in thought by 
as many various anxieties; as there are different 
misfortunes, > to which conquered troops are ex- 
poſed; and nobody yet knew What they were 
either to hope or fear. The next and the fol. 


lowing days, a multitude of citizens were ſeen 
at the gates, but far more women than men, 
who waited there the return of their relations, or 
of ſuch as might give ſome account of them. 
And, if any one of their acquaintance arrived, 


they immediately ſurrounded him, and did dot 
Th him, till they had learnt all the ' particulars 


ey deſired to know from him. They after- 


wards returned to their homes with grief or joy 


in their looks, according to the news they had 
5110 heard, 


Ant. C. 227. 
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2 255 heard, accompanied by others who either con- 


7. oratulated, or condoled with, them. 

The women diſtinguiſhed their grief or 
Joy ſtill more than the men. One is ſaid to 
have died at the gates of the city on the-unex- 
pected appearance of her ſon, that returned from 
the army : and another, who had been falſely 
informed of the death of het's, to have expired 
the very moment ſhe ſaw him enter her houſe, 
where ſhe had given herſelf up to grief. For 


ſeveral days, the Prætors kept the Senate afſem- 


| bled from morning till evening, to deliberate 
upon the meaſures it was neceſſary to take, and 
to determine with what General, and what troops, 
they ſhould be able to oppole the victorious 
Carthaginians. 

Before they had fixed upon any meaſures, the 


feat f four news of a new misfortune was brought them. 


_ Hannibal had defeated four thouſand horſe, 
; Whom the Conſul Cn. Servilius had ſent to the 
aid of his collegue, but who had ſtopt ſhort in 
Umbria, as ſoon as they had been appriaed of 
what had paſſed near the lake of Thraſymenus. 
Fhis loſs made different impreſſions upon the 
people. Some conſidered it as flight in compa- 
riſon with that ſuſtained before, which wholly 
engroſſed them. (2) Others did not judge of 
this event from the loſs in itſelf: but as the 
_ lighteſt accident ſuffices to depreſs a body al- 
ready weakened by a Cangerour illneſs, whilft 


(a) Pars, non id quod ac- vitati quodcumque adverſ 
ciderat, ſe ——— ſed , non rerum magni- 
ut in affecto corpore quam- tudine, ſed viribus extenua- 
vis levis cauſa magis, quim tis, quz nihil quod aggrava- 
valido gravior, ſentiretur; ret pati poſſent, æſtimandum 
ita tum ægræ & affectæ ci- elle. Liv. 45 


| Digreſſan upon the SATURNALLA, 


one in perfect healch can reſiſt a much ruder 4 8 535. 
ſhock ; ſo they believed, that the defeat of this 


cavalry was not to be conſidered in itſelf, but 
according to the relation it had to the erlnuſt. 


ed ſtrength of. the Commonwealth; which 
made it incapable of ſuſtaining the moſt i incon- 
fiderable blow. In ſo ſad à conjuncture they 
had recourſe to a remedy, which had not been 
employed a great while, and reſolved to create 
a Dictator. e eee _ | 
on whom 3 e 


1 5 
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1 Upon 'the SATURNALIA. 


-T HE gar Gs Urs were a feaſt int 
1 tuted in honour of Saturn. Fable, which 
has made a god of him, conceals the truth of 
his hiſtory 
believed to have been a very powerful King. 


under different fictions. Saturn is 


After various events, being conquered by 8 = 


ſon Jupiter, who poſſeſſed himſelf of his throne, 
he retired to the court of Janus, King of the 


Aborigines in Italy, who gave him a good re- 
ception. (a) In conjunction with him, he go- 
verned that people, who were almoſt ſavage, 


civilized their manners, gave them laws, taught 
them to cultivate the earth, and invented the 


(a) Italia cultores primi rint, velati unum eunctis 
Aborigines ſuere: quorum patrimonium eſſet. Ob cu- 
rex Saturnus tantæ juſtitiæ jus exempli memoriam cau- 
fuifſe traditur, ut neque ſer - tum eſt, ut Saturnalibus exz- 
vierit ſub illo quiſquam, ne- quato omnium jure paſſim in 
que quicquam privatæ rei conviviis ſervi cum dominis 
habuerit; ſed omnia commu- recumbant. Jaſtin. xliii. 1. 
nia, & indiviſa omnibus fue- 5 
p ; ſickle, 
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| fickle, which was afterwards his ſymbol. The 
_ and plenty which they enjoyed during his 
reign, occaſioned thoſe happy times to be called 
the Golden Age; and it was: to perpetuate the 
remembrance of it, that che feaſt of the Sn 
lia was inſtituted. | 

The particular intent of this feaſt was to re- 
preſent the equality which prevailed in the time 
of Saturn amongſt men, who lived according to 
the laws of nature, without diverſity of condi- 
tions; flavery being introduced into 0 the world 

* by violence and tyranny. 

This feaſt began, . in the time 
of Janus, who ſurvived Saturn, and 3 | 
him in the number of the gods. It was ori 
nally only a popular ſolemnity. Tullus Hofti 
lius gave this cuſtom in Rome the ſanction. of 
the public authority, and raiſed it to the rank of 
a feſtival eſtabliſhed by law: at leaſt he made 

Dion. Hal. ſach a, vow. It appears, that this vow was not 

Bi. 175. performed till the Conſulſhip of A. Sempronius 

Li. i 21. and M. Minucius, in whoſe time a temple was 

dedicated to Saturn, which became the public 

treaſury of the Roman People, (erarium) where 

the public money and acts were kept. At the 

fame time the feaſt of the Saturnalia was inſti- 

tuted in all the forms. The celebration of them 

as probably diſcontinued afterwards, and re- 

eſtabliſhed in perpetuum, in the ſecond Punic 

Lir. xxii, war, and the Conſulſhip of Servilius and Fla- 
1. minius, as we have ſaid before. © 

They (a) were days of rejoicing, which were 

paſſed in feaſting. The Romans then laid aſide 

the Toga, and appeared in public in the Tu- 

nien, or dreſs uſed at table. They ſent each | 


(a) Hilara ſand Saturnalia. Ci. Brie ad Attic. v. 20. 
other 


\ 
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other preſents, in the manner of newyear's gifts, . 
which were called Aponboreta, an he, gave their 

name to the. laſt. book of Martial's epigrams, 

Games of chance, prohibited at other times, 
were then allowed, 'The Fi. ya e the 


affairs of the bar and the 
ſchools were. ſhut, Th was chought a Omen 
to begin a war, and to Puniſh criminals „ quring 
a time ſacred to pleaſure. 
The children Sig the fealt, by. runs 
ning Orang the ſtreets the day before, ee | 
g out Jo Saturnalia. . There are medals. ſtill 
in being with thoſe words upon them. The ſe- 

"4 vere raillery, which the famous Narciſſus, Clau- Dio. tx; 
diugs freedman, ſuffered,: is founded on thoſe 677. 
Words. When that Emperor ſent him into the 
Gauls to appeaſe a ſedition, which had aroſe 
amongſt the troops: upon his aſcending the tribu- 
nal in order to nh the army, the ſoldiers 
cried out J Saturn by way of implying, 
that it. was the feaſt of the OT Rr when the | 
Daves acted as maſters, _ - 5 

This feſtival continued only one N at ft . 
but in E of time it laſted three, then five, 
and at length ſeven, including the two days of 

- a contiguous feſtival in it. It was celebrated in 
the month of December xiv. * Kal, Ian. 
| The moſt ſingular and remarkable of the cuſ- 
toms. obſerved, during the Saturnalia, is that 
which relates to the ſlaves; and. it is for that 
reaſon I have reſerved it for the end of this head, 
L have already obſerved, that this feaſt had 


* The vio, Kal. So in blen of the. gov Ti by 
he year of Numa, when'the Caſar, which gave 31 days 
- month of December had only to that , 70 was 100 | 
29 days, was the 17th of nineteen it. 
Dec, er. Afer: the Refor- % Tino . Aan 


Vor. IV. 1 wal 


£4 
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been principally inſtituted to preſerve” the re- 


' membrance of the primitive and natural equa- 


lity, which fubſiſted between all mankind. 


It (a) was for this reaſon, that the power of the 


maſters over the ſlaves was ſuſpended at that 


time. They made it a diverſion to change con- 


dition and dreſs with them. They gave them 


authority over the whole houſe, which obeyed 


Athen. 
xiv. 639. 


is the privi 
ſlave Davus to uſe, who deſired to tell him 


them like a little Republic. They ordered them 


do be treated with the fame reſpect and duty as 


themſelves. They not only admitted them to 
their tables, but, according to Athenæus, ſerved 
them there. To conclude, they gave them the 
liberty to By and do all they thought fit. This 

ilege, which Horace permitted his 


abundance of things, but was afraid of offend- 


ing him. Uſe, ſays his maſter to him, 1be li- 


berty which the month of December gives iber. 


Sat. vii. 1.2. 


Rb Ape: libertate Decembri 
( Quando, ita majores voluerunt) were : natra. 


The ſupreme power, which maſters had over 
their ſlaves, Lo ealily degenerate into cruelty 
and tyranny. The cuſtom, of which we are 
ſpeaking, had been wiſely eſtabliſhed to make 
them remember, that (5) ſlaves were men as 
well as themſelves, and conſequently ought to 
be treated with humanity, and conſidered by 
their maſters as a kind of companions and friends 


(a) Inſtituerunt diem fe- fillam rempublicam eſſe judi- 


„ quo non ſolùm cum caverunt. ' Senec. Epif. 47. 
ſervis domini veſcerentur, (0) Servi ſunt? imò homi- 
ſed quo utique honores illis nes. Servi ſunt ? imò contu- 
in domo gerere, jus dicere bernales. ' Servi ſunt? imd 
permiſerunt, & domum pu- humiles amici. Sexec. Ep. 47. 


of 
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* 
” i 1 


of an inferior claſs; (a) It was for the fans | 


reaſon, that at Rome, in the ſolemnity moſt 
capable of inſpiring ſentiments of vanity and 
haughtineſs, 1 mean the triumph, wherein the 


victor, ſeated in his pompous chariot} exhibited 


himſelf as a ſpectacle to the whole people, care 
was taken to place a ſlave behind him, who on 
him in mind from time to time, to reme! 
thathe was a man. 4 OL, 
Every body knows how cruelly the Laced&s 
tholiths treated the Helots, who were their 
ſlaves. This was not the. practite at Rote; 
and Plutarch gives a very natural and ſenſible 
reaſon for it. At that time,“ ſpealking of 
the infancy of the Commonwealth, 2 Aer d were 


© uſed with abundance of humatiity, their 


5. maſters conſidering them rather as their com- 
<« panions. than their bondmen'; becauſt they 
66 worked, and lived with them in the coun- 


** try. For that reaſon they. behaved 'with 'a 


e great deal of goodneſs to them, and af 


du in 


Coriolan. 


p. 225. 


* forded them à kind of freedom and familia- 
* rity, that very much ſoftened their condi. 


& tion.“ 


Not to mention views of religion; © maſte 
only gain by a mild and humane treatment 5 5 


their ſervants. (b) Love ſerves with'a quite dif- 
ferent zeal and fidelity from fear. Seneca 2 


(4) 888 ſe eſſe etiam rosr Tz. 1 
triumphans in ſublimifimo i ENT TE ETIAAM. r 
illo curru admonetur. Sugge - Apolug. cap. 3 3 5 

ritur enim A tergo: Rar! CE | ea 


Et ſibi Conſul 


Ne placeat, farvus curru portatur eodem, Fev- 8 K. 


00) Fidelius & gratius ſem- proficiſcitur, Hieron. ad Ce- 
per obſequium eft, quod ab /antiam, 


amore, quam quod metu 


Z 2 gratulates 


* 
9 
2 
N * 
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gratulates one of his friends upon his kind and 
gentle uſage of his ſlaves; and exhorts him 
ſtrongly not to regard the (a) frivolous and un- 
juſt reproaches of thoſe, who diſlike his famili- 
arizing himſelf with his ſervants, and his not 


making them ſenſible of his ſuperiority by a 


price and inſolence of his behaviou. 
Beſides. this there were flaves at Rome I ex- 
traordinary merit, both for natural parts and the 
ſciences,” for virtue and fidelity. (G) Slavery 
extends no farther than the body; the ſoul is 
not within its power. The body may be bought 


and ſold: but the ſoul is free and independant. 


Mem. de 


This is ſo true, ſays Seneca, that we have nel- 


ther a right to exact obedience from them, nor 


are they obliged to obey us, in all things. They 


are not to execute orders againſt the State, nor 
to perpetrate any crime at our bidding. 
Part of what I have ſaid upon the Saturoalia 


Acad. it! is extracted from a brief memoir on the ſame 


Belles Ld. 


Tame IT 17. 


Ls 


ſubject, which is treated at large in Macrobius, 
and in the e of ne upon that = 


tival. 


/ 


(e) Non eſt quad faſtidioſi 
te deterreant, quo minds ſer. 
vis tuis hilarem te præſtes, & 
non ſuperbe e Se- 
nec. Epiſt. 

(5) 

itutem in totum homi- 
nem deſcendere: · pars meli- 


or ejus excepta eſt. Corpora 


obnoxia ſunt, & aſcripta do- 
minis: mens quidem ſui ju- 


e wy "ny 2 2 


rrat, & quis exiſtimat 


publicam im 


* fortuna tradidit: has 
emit, hoc vendit. Interior 


& illa pars mancipio dari. non 
poteſt. 


Ab hac quicquid ve- 
nit, liberum eſt. Non enim 
aut nos omnia jubere poſſu- | 
mus, aut in omnia ſervi pa- 

rere coguntur. Contia rem- 
ta non faci- 
ent; nulli ſceleri manus com- 
modabunt. Sener. de * 
175 lit. 20. 
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1 0 „ TOY e. 9 bv3 
1 F vas not N reaſon, that the Kenn 
People were extre 75 

by the impious refufal o the Conſul Flaminius 
to obſerye. the religious. ceremonies, enjoined 
the · Conſuls, before, they ſet out from Rome for 
the War. One of the moſt common of them 


was to make vows, and offer ſacrifices in the 


pitol, in order to draw down the divine 


. upon their arms. 1 9 ne- 


„ 


undertaken till that was firſt . In the very 
war of which we have been ſpeak ing, the 
(a) Prætor made vows, in the name and by the 
order of the Roman People, in caſe the Com- 
monwealth ſhould continue during ten years in the 


enraged, and alarmed, 


344 - 
4t 


fate wherein it then attually was; When the Liv.xxxvi 


Roman People made war againſt Antiochus, Bs 


they promiſed to cauſe the great Roman games 
in honour of Jupiter to be celebrated during ten 
day $ ſucceſſively, . if that war was. ſucceſsful, 
00 The ae. often, in the very heat of 
battle, made vows when the army was in dan- 


For the time to (c) addreſs yows to the Di- 


vinity is when there is no reſource to be had from 


man. The n nie e Vie fats of 


this kind. 


GEE Ree an ace vidoriam ral alt ego tibi 
juſſus, fi in decem annos Ref- templum voveo.. Liv. 


1 5 * < 1 I — 


publica eodem ſtetiſſet ſtatu. (e) Tum precipue voto- 


* xi. 62. rum locus erat, eũm ſpęi nul- 
0) Bellona, fi hodie nobis luseſſet. Pia. vii 16. 


2 3 But 


neceſſary to life; or of ſtipulating with him, 


Refiexion upon the Vows made by tbe Romans. 
But the cuſtom of making vows was not 
culiar to the Roman People. It is of all times 
and all nations, and conſequently is derived 
from revelation, For ar; univerſal cuſtom is a 
manifeſt proof of a general tradition come down 


from the firſt family, from which all mankind 


are deſcended. And not only States and Re- 
publics, but private perſons, © have in all times 
made it a practice to make 'vows to God, in 
order to obtain from him even their temporal 
wants. 

To conſult only the ſight of buen reafon, 
one might pre ps believe, that it is not treat- 
ing the Divinity with ſufficient reſpect, to make 
him deſcend to ſuch inconſiderable particulari- 
ties, as the care of ſupplying us with the thin 


that, if he will vouchſafe to take Met care upon 
him, we on our fide will diſcharge certain du- 
ties, to which we oblige ourſelves only on that 
condition. But thoſe who o Judge i in this cans 


of vows, are in an error. 


God, by this means, has thought ft to p 


ſerve in the minds of all the people of the ea . 


a clear idea of his Provides of the care which 


Benet. iv. 


he takes of all men in particular; of the ſupreme 
authority which he reſerves to himſelf over all 
the events of their lives; of his entire liberty to 
ſubſtitute nature and all things'to his wilt; and 
of his attention to thoſe who call upon him, a and 
have recourſe to him in their need. 
The Pagans have acknowledged this truth. 
Seneca, in refuting Epicurus, who pretended, 
that the Divinity Ta not interfere in any kind of 


human affairs, employs the common opinion 


and univerſal cuſtom of ;manking 1 int this Point, as 
an 


| Digreſſn upon "the Sa 

an invincible argument againſt him. (a) To 
think as Epicurus does, fays he, one muſt be 
ignorant that in all places, in all times, amongſt 
all nations, men have lifted up their ſuppliant 
hands, and made voys to heaven, for the attain · 
ment of its graces; Would they act in this 
manner, would they all be fo ſtupid and extra- 
 Vagant to addreſs their prayers and vows to a 
- Divinity; whom the believed deaf and 1 impo- 
tent? And is not this general concurrence a 


certain proof of their internal con viction, that 


God "ea hears and Sate their requeſts: ? | 


D 1 G R R248; 10 N. 
Upon the, Puk loans. 


* 


next volume, I think myſelf obliged to 
give the reader ſome {light idea of them. I 
{hall reduce what I have to ſay upon this head 
to two articles, In the firſt, 4 ſhall treat of the 


revenues of the Roman People; in. the ſecond, 


of the Publicans, who were the farmers c or re- 
ceivem of thok revenues. 


05. Hoe qui delt, non. rem omn mortales con- 
exaudit ptecantium voces, ſen üſſent, a quendi ſurda 
unique” bla ſublatis' in, celum numina & ine 
manibus vota facientium pri ·  niſi-nofſent illorum beneficia 
vata ac publica. Quad pro · nunc este. nunc oran · 
beds non heret, SF 8c ne 8 


1 i 148. 3200 . 
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Of the Revenues of. the, Ronan bal 


1 H E revenues of che Roman People Gone 
W 


$3. 
* 


ſiſted principally i in two kinds of impoſts. 

ich were raiſed either upon the citizens, or 
the allies of the empire: Tributum and VzHigal.: 
I ſhall call them Taxes and Tributes, though per. 
haps thoſe words do not exactly render the 


Latin terms, We ſhall G their difference In 
the De a 


Of the Yanks. 5 . 


ns tax, Tyibutum, was a perſonal contri- 
bution, which Princes or Commonwealths 


raiſed upon their 9 to ee che ex- 


ces of the State. | 
The tax at firſt was | Rome equally and 


by the head, without diſtinction either of eſtãte 


or condition. Servius Tullius, the ſixth King 
of the Romans, aboliſhed this cuſtom, and re- 
gulated the contributions by the eſtates of every 
particular; as we have ſhewn in ſpeaking of the 
inſtitution of the Cenſus. They were not con- 
ſiderable at firſt. But when Rome began to 
give the ſoldiers pay, who till then had _ 
at their own expence, the contributions 

tually augmented with the occaſions of the State, 
They were of two kinds : the one ordinary _ | 
fixed; the other extraordinary, which were 
raiſed only in the emergencies of the Common- 


Lie, xiv, wealth 3 as happened the 538th year of Rome 


11. 


in 
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in the Conſulſhip of Q. Fabius Maximus and 

M. Claudius Marcellus, when particulars were 
taxed a certain ſum 8 1 to their eſtates, 
for equipping à fleet, and upply ing it with 
mariners. 

Tpheſe taxes continued to be raiſed upon pri- Cic. de 
vate perſons, till the 38 öth year of Rome. Pau- Offic. ii. 
lus Emilius at that time cauſed ſuch conſidera- 76. 
ble ſums of gold and ſilver to be carried into 

2 treaſury, of the ſpoils taken from 

the laſt King of Macedonia, that the 

— was in a condition entirely to 
take off all taxes from the citizens; and they 
enjoyed that exomption, till the year vw the N 
death of Julius Cæſa. 

I cannot forbear inſerting in this place Lak * 
cnſtance, which Cicero adds to what I have 
juſt been ſaying of Paulus milius, and which 
is highly for his honour. After having re- 

lated, that he cauſed immenſe ſums to be car- 8 
ried into the public treaſury; As to him- 
« ſelf, ſays he, he carried nothing into his 
own houſe, except immortal glory. At hic 
nibil domum ſuam præier memoriam nominis im- 
mortalem detulit. How noble and entraordi _ 

\ ne 99 k 


* 
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" Of te Tributes or Inpots.. |, 


O I call what the Romans term veigills. 
Theſe revenues in the early times of the 


Commonwealth were of chree ſorts, and were 


raiſed either upon lands; paſturages belonging 
» the Commonwealth ; or cuſtoms ſor the 


mportation or exportation of merchandize: 
theſe were called Duca, AGING, ag xd 
Num. 

Dpeviee,: or e; When dhe . 
mans had conquered a people, either in or out 


of Italy, they deprived them of part of their 


territory, part of which they diſtributed amongſt 
citizens who ſettled there as a colony, and re- 
ſerved the proj of the reſt to the State, 


which they to particulars, upon condi 


tion of paying a tenth of the profit"ok ſuch 


lands to the Roman People. 


The tenths were not raiſed in ch faire line 
ner in all the provinces. From ſome a certain 
quantity of grain, or fixed ſum of money, was 
exacted, as in Spain, and Africa; and this 


impoſt was calied Vectigal certum ; becauſe it 


was always the fame, whether the year were good 
or bad, or the lands produced much or little, 
Other provinces, as Aſia, were treated more 


_ favourably, and paid only the tenth preciſely ;_ 
fo that the Roman People ſhared in the mif- 


fortune of barren years. " Sicily was treated in 
the fame manner, and with ſtill greater favour. 


Corn was brought from Sicily (as alſo from 


the other provinces) under three denomina- 


tions; which corn, according to thoſe three 
differences, 
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AT was called ker a ᷣ ee, * 


n Or Eſtimatum. 


Frumentum Fn,” Mok the tenth of the 
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corn produced by each huſbandman'slands, with 


People gratis. 


1 Bmptum- wasithe corn. which the Roman. Poo- - 55 


ple bought for the occaſions of the State, on 
which they ſet the price themſelves. hh 


which he was <bliged: 10 ſupply che Rowan 


Alindtum was the corn conſumed in the Id Hor roots 


2 houſe, with which the province was 
obliged to ſupply him. He ſometimes received 
it in money, and fixed the value on it himſelf. 
Tbe tenths of wine, oil, ane Os loner ſpe- 

cies of grain were alſo paid. 
_ - $CRIPTVURA. This was the * mh 
he Roman People raiſed upon the paſture-lands, 


Mig in 


of which the property was in the Common- 


wealth, and which. was farmed to particulars, 
It was ſo called, becaufe the number of cattle, 
which particulars were to put into thoſe paſtu; 
_ were ly fans they eng it was by that num- 
e year t engaged to pay were 
regulated. l 
Pokrokiun. The: duties Jaid upon mer- 
chandize brought- through the gates. of cities, 
2 ports, or carried out of them, were 


There was alſo . — ipod diſtinct from 
che foregoing, which was called vice/ima manu- 
mifſorum : 
Which each ſlave made free was eſtimated, and 
which was carried into the public treaſury. It 
was eſtabliſhed by the Conſul Cn. Manlius in 


- the camp; a thing unprecedented. -Fhe Se- 
nate, however, paſſed that law, becauſe that 


jmpoſt brought 1 in a get? revenue to the Com- 
monwealth, 


this was the twentieth of the value at 


Liv. vil. 
16. 


 Digreſſon upon the PunLtcAns, | 
monwealth. (a) Cicero obſerves, that it An | 
— in his time, even after all Italy was ex- 
mpt from taxes and duties. 7 Emperor 

i. Caligula doubled that duty one half. 
The Romans had alſo a revenue ſrom the 
making and ſale of ſalt. This tax is what the 
French now called la Gabelle. The King Ancus 


Marcius was the firſt who eſtabliſhed falt-works; 


. Thoſe who farmed them, ſelling the ſalt too 
dear, the duty was taken out of their hands; 


and to eaſe the people; they were afterwards 
e 


the. public by commiſſio- 


uſed in the nam 


ners, who rendered an account of their admi- 


niſtration. This was in the year of Rome 246. 


Liv. xxix. 


3} 


This change was made for the advantage of 
the people, and ſalt, during more than three 
hundred years, continued exempt from all du- 
ties. In the 548th year of Rome, a tax was 
laid upon it for the firſt-time in the Cenſorſhip 
of M. Livius and C. Claudius. The price of 
falt had been till then at Rome and chrapghour 


Italy, the ſixth part of the A., which is not 


quite ſo much as the ſixth of our penny: Sex- 


zante ſal & Rome, & per totam Taliam erat. 


Livy does not explain what quantity of ſalt was 
engel by the word ſal : it is to be underſtood 
of his own times. Livius is believed to have 
been the author of oY impoſt, and to have in- 
ſtituted it by way of revenge upon the le 
for the unjuſt judgment they had el 
ſed againſt him; and for that reaſon he was ſur- 
named Salinator. We do not ind! in 2 au- 


Bu On to what this duty amounted. 


75 welticum, preter e Ip ad u. il 16, 


4) Portoriis llie ad yeAigal _ * 
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The mines of iron, filver and gold, . were in 


5 proceſs of time a very great revenue to the Ro- 
mans. Polybius, as Cited by Strabo, tells us, Strab. iii, 


that in his time there were forty thouſand men 247+ 
employed in the mines in the neighbourhood of 
Carthagena 3 and that they every day produced 
the Roman People five and twenty thouſand 
drachmas, that is about ſix hundred pounds. 
The public treaſury of Rome was conſidera- 
bly enriched by the ſpoils brought into it by the 
Generals at their return from their victories, eſ- 
pecially when they were as diſintereſted as Pau- 
Jus Emilius, of whom we have ſpoken before. 
It is a misfortune, that antient authors have 
left us no particular detail either of the amount 
of the ſeveral taxes and tributes paid to the Ro- 
mans, or of the groſs of the revenues of the 
State. They were undoubtedly very moderate 
in the beginning: but towards the end of the 
Commonwealth, they had augmented in pro- 
portion to its conqueſts and dominions. Appi- 
an, in an expreſs work, treated all that related 
to the forces, revenues, and expences of the 
Empire: but that book is loft, with, the greateſt 
part of his hiſtory. . 


Plutarch tells us, that N in his tri- Plut. * 
umph over Mithridates, cauſed inſcriptions in N 


great characters to be carried, wherein was read, 
that till then the public revenues had atbounted 
annually to only five thouſand myriads, or fifty 
millions of Attic drachmas, that is to ſay, to 
about one million two hundred thouſand pounds 
and that from his conqueſts the Romans had aug- 
mented their revenue eight thouſand five hun- 
dred myriads, or fourſcore and five millions of 
drachmas, that is to fay, about two millions 
one 1 thouſand pounds ſterling. Theſe 


Wo 
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Suet. in 
Cæſ. xxv. 
Eutrop. 
I. vi. 


Vell. Pat. 
ü. 39. 
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two ſums added together, made about three mil- 
lions three hundred thouſand pounds fterting; 
Aſia only is here in queſtion, - The conqueſt of 
the Gauls, and that of Egypt, farther augment- 
ed the revenues of the Roman People. The 
tribute impoſed by Cæſar upon the Gauls, ac- 
cording to Suetonius and Eutropius, amounted 
to ten millions of drachmas, or about two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. And, 
according to Velleius Paterculus, Egypt paid 
almoſt as much as Gaul. | | of 
After having ſpoken of the revenues of the 
Roman People, it is neceflary to add ſomething 
in reſpect to thoſe who were appointed to collect 
them, Wh b 


ARTE EE 7 
Of the Pu BLI CANS. 
"PH OSE, who collefted the public reve- 


= nues, were ſo called, and were much the 
fame as the Fermiers Generaux, Receivers-genes 


ral, in France. The Roman Knights uſually 


exerciſed this function. The order of Knights 
were in great conſideration at Rome, and a kind 
of middle rank between the Senators and the 
People. Their inſtitution was as early as Ro- 
mulus. They did not attain the great offices, 
nor enter the Senate, as long as they continued 
in the order of Knights: which made them the 
more capable of employing themſelves in col- 
lecting the revenues of the Roman People. 

They conſiſted of ſeveral different ſocieties, 


Into which three ſorts of perſons were admitted: 


Mancipes, or Redemptores, who took the farms 
in their names; Predes, thoſe who were ſe- 
| curity 


— 
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curity for them; Soci, Aſſociates, who entered 
into a kind of partnerſhip with the reſt, and 
divided the loſſes and gains with them. 


The farms of the public revenues, whether of 


Italy-or'the/provinces, could be configned only 
at Rome, and in the preſence of the People: 
and this was done by the Cenſors. 

When any difficulty aroſe, either in reſpect 


to che diminution or cancelling a leaſe, or any 


thing of ehe like nature, the affair was referred 
to the Senate, who decided ſupremely in ſuch 
caſe. For theſe farmers ran great riſks. Cicero, 


in his fine diſcourſe to the People, to induce 
them to give Pompey the command of the war 
againſt Mithridates, repreſents in a very lively 
manner the extreme danger, to which that war 


expoſed thoſe, who collected the public revenues 


in Aſia. (a) That province excelled. all the 
reſt of the empire, as well for the fertility of 
the countries, and variety of their productions, - 
as the extent of its paſtures, and multiplicity of 


merchandizes exported from thence to other 
| Now the rumour only of war, and 
the-neighbourhood of an enemy's troops, ruins 


an whole country, even before they have made 
any irruption into it; becauſe at that time the 


care of breeding cattle, and the cultivation of 
lands, are abandoned; and commerce by ſea 
entirely interrupted. Thus all the ſources, from 


(a) Afia tam optima eſt & navigatio conquieſcit. Ita 
fertilis, ut & ubertate agro- neque ex portu, neque ex 
rum, & varietate fructuum, decumis, neque ex ſeriptura 
& magnitudine paſſionum, vectigal conſervari poteſt. 
& multitudine earum rerum Quare ſæpe totius anni fruc- 
qua exportantur, facile om - tus uno rumore periculi, at- 
nibus terris antecellat — que uno belli terrore, amit- 
Pecora relinquuntur, agricul - titur. Pro, Leg. Manil. 14, 
tura deſeritur, mercatorum 15. 8 


which 
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which the product of the farms is derived, be · 
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ing ſtopt and dried up, the farmers are incapa- 


ble of perſorming their engagements,” and of 
paying the ſums agreed on for their leaſes,  _ 


Cicero inſiſts much upon this inconveniences 


and ſpeaks of the farmers-general in a manner, 


that ſhews the exceeding conſideration he had 


for them. If (a) we have always believed, 


<« ſays he; that the revenues ariſing from taxes 
and impoſts, are the nerves of the Common- 


«© wealth, we ought to conſider the Order, that 


% takes upon itſelf the care of raiſing them, as 


the ſupport of all the other bodies of the 
+ State.” Cicero uſes the ſame language e 
where in his diſcourſes, And indeed they did 


the Commonwealth great ſervice, and were 
often its reſource in calamitous times, and on 
preſſing occaſions, Livy relates, (as we ſhall 
after him) that aſter the battle of Cannæ, the 
Prætor Fulvius, having repreſented the incapa- 
city of Rome either to ſend the proviſions and 


cloathing, that were abſolutely neceſſary, to 


Spain, (b) exhorted the people of buſineſs, who 
had augmented their fortunes by the farms, to 
aſſiſt the Commonwealth which had — 


them, by making advances for its ſervice, 
that ſhould be punctually reimburſed. And 


this they did with a readineſs and joy, that ar- 
gued their zeal for the public good. 

It was not deerned criminal in them-to have 
acquired riches by collecting the public re reve- 


(a) Si vectigalia nervos ef- + (5) b qui re- 


ſe Reip. Semper duximus, derapturis auxiſſent patrimo- 


eum certẽ ordinem qui exer - nia, ut reipublice, ex qua 
cet .illa, firmamentum cete- creviſſent, tempus commo- 
rorum ordinum reclẽ eſſe di- darent. Liv. XXXUli, 48. 

Cemus. Lid. | 


nues. 


aues. Nothing is more juſt and legal than 
ſuch gains when moderate; and they ſeem to 
have been thought ſo in reſpect to the perſons, 
of whom we are now ſpeaking; as hey are 
only faid to have augmented their patrimony, 
gui redempturis auxiſſent patrimonia, The pro- 
feſſion therefore of buſineſs, far from being re- 
proachable in itſelf, ought to be conſidered as 
abſolutely neceſſary to a State. Princes, to ſup- 
port the charges of it; to defend it againſt ene- 
mies abroad, and to maintain tranquility at 
home, are obliged to lay taxes and impoſts up- 
to deſign to aboliſh them entirely, and to make Ann. xili. 
ſo glorious a preſent to mankind: Idgue puleber- 5 
rimum donum generi mortalium faceret. The Se- 
nate, in praiſing ſo generous a thought, repre- 
ſented to him, that putting it in execution, 
would be to ruin the empire. It is againſt their 
will, that princes find themſelves reduced to this 

fad neceſſity, with which not being able to dif- 

8 penſe, their intention is, that, both in the 
impoſing and levying of taxes, their ſubjects 
ſhould be treated with all poſſible humanity 3 
and they readily agree in their ſentiments with a 
King of Perſia, who anſwered a Governor of a 
provuice, that thought to make his court to him 
by augmenting the impoſts, bat be was for 
hearing, and not for flaying, bis ſbecpr. 
The misfortune is, that the intention of Princes 
is not always followed; and that thoſe to whom 
they confide their authority, ſometimes abuſe it 
in a ſtrange manner. And this often rendered 
the name of Publican odious. Cicero, who de- Ep. 1. ad 
clares fo much in their favour, confeſſes that Quinct. 
«© Traly and the provinces reſounded with com Frat. 
Mor. IV. Aa * plaints 
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; ; f 0 84. obſequemur, funditus, 
eos r n | 


J upon 
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<< plaints againſt them; (a) and that it was leſs 


the account of the impoſts, than their 
+. cruel and unjuſt manner of exacting 
It is in his fine letter to his — who 


them.“ 


had then the government of Aſia, that he ex- 


Plains himſelf thus; a letter, which is a maſter- 
Piece, and which all 
ought always to have before their eyes. 


rs and miniſters 
„He 


4e tells his brother, that he will find the publi- 


© cans a great obſtacle to the 


protection he dor 


* ſigns to afford, and the good he deſires to 


Pre ſer vation 


rum injuri is querebantur. 


do, the peop le of his province. He exhorts 


1.4 him to act with all poſſible reſerve in reſpect 
A to an order of — to whom his brother 
and himſelf. have very great obligations; but 


<< ſo however, that the publick good may not 
< ſuffer by it. For, adds be, (5) if you — 
a blind complacency for them in all things, his will 
be the means ta ruin inevitably thoſe whom the Ro- 
man People have confided to your care, that you 
might not only be vigilant for their ſafety and the 
their lives, but for the intereſts -of 
tbem all, and that you might procure them all the 
advantages that 5 on you.” 70 Judge rightly 
of things, this is the only difficulty you will find in 
#he government of your province, | 0 Ania 
+ The wiſe advice which Cicero gives his bros 
ther in a letter, wherein he opens his heart freely 
to him, ſhews, what his real thoughts were of 


* pablicans, and detracts 1 much danch 


(a) Non tom 1 portorio, 


dan modZ uu ſed Wein 
quàm de nonnullis portito- 


commodis conſulere debe - 
mus. Hæc eſt una . to vere 
cogitare volumus) 
W tuo diffcaltat 


(5) Sin autem omnibus in 


S K 5 | 4 bes 
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praiſes he gives chem in che public. diſcourſes, | 


wherein he talks as an Qrator.. - 
Accordingly. we ſhall be obliged, 15 the fo 


II. 
Eh oh 


quel of this hiſtory, to relate ſeveral facts not 
much for their honour: and ſome of the great - 
eſt men of the Commonwealth have recom- 
mended themſelves by agthing mote, than their 


reſolution and vigilanee in redreſſing the griev- 


andes, Which the publicans made the ſubjects of 
the Empire ſuffer. Amongſt others, Q. Mutius 


Scevola had been charged with the government 
of Aſia in the quality of Prætor. When he 


arrived. in bis e nothing. Was 1 but 


Diod. in 
Excerpt. 
Valeſ, 


P. 394. 


the cry of the whole people againſt the unjuſt a 


exactions — inhuman! cruelty of che publicans. 


He found, upon a ſerious examination into 


them, that theſe complaints were only. too well 


founded, and that his predeceſſors, either to 
curry favour with the order of Knights, which 


was very powerful then at Rome, or to inrich 


themſelves, had entirely given the reins to the 


inſatiable avidity of the men of buſineſs. He 


believed ſuch notorious rapine could only be put 
a ſtop to, by an example of ſeverity capable of 
ſpreading terror amongſt them, and hanged one 
of the principal commiſſioners, that preſided in 


collecting the public revenues. Is a robber up- 
on the highway more criminal than a man, who 
_ abuſes the authority confided to him, to plunder 


and ruin nations? 
Often indeed it was not the publicans them- 
ſelves, who committed theſe rapines, and had 


the advantages of theſe thefts, but their ſubſti- 


tutes: but this excuſe, admitting it to be true, 
did not t juſtify them. They W be told 
A 


4 2 with | 
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with Cicero, (a) Your confederates were your 
bande; your deputies, officers,” clerks,” tindred, 
friend, dependants, all were your hands. © You 
are reſponſible for their tondut# to the citizens, al - 
ties, and the Commonwealth. Their crimes are 
yours. | If ve would be deemed innocent, we muſt 


not only abſtain from crimes ourſelves, but 6 tron 
all in office under us from committing them. 


This 1 is the rule? Bur where i it obſerved | 


Om 


44 Conites ill tui dect, Kinentes, ſed An endes 
manus erant tua: præfecti, comites præſtare debemus. 
ſeribæ, accenſi, præcones, Ver. ili. n. 277 28. 
manus erant tuæ: ut quiſ- Circumſp lciendum eſt di- 
que te maxime cognatione, ligenter, ut in hac cuſtodia- 
affinitare, neceſſitudine ali. provinciæ non te unum, ſed 
qua attingebat, ita m omnes miniſtros imperii tui 
manus tua putabatur Si. ſociis, & civibus, reipub- 
enim innocentes exiſtimari - lice præſtare videare. Cic. 
volumus, non ſolum nos ab- Epiſi. 1. ad Quint. Frat. 


DIGRES- 


Digreffon upon the dens of the Romans, 


5 DIGRESSION 
Upon the babits of the Rowaxs J 


REFORE 1 \ſghele. of. chicchabdls: of che 
Romans, I ought: to obſerve, that there is 


hardly any ſubject either. more confuſed, or up- 
on which —— leſs agree, than this. I ſhall 
not take upon me either to refute, or reconcile 
them. The end I propoſe is to relate, as briefly 


as poſſible, what ſhall appear moſt: js to 


ae and molt uſeful to my n 
Habits f the Men. 


The Tooa was, roper! peaking, the ba 
bit of the Romans. F perl 


 Romanos rerum Domines, genus egen. 
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It was fo uliarly an habit of peace, that 

peace was expe by the word 28 ; 2 
 Cedant arma ig. 


The Toga was a kind of very e chin, 
and according to the moſt. received opinion, 
quite open before. It was uſually made faſt up- 
on the left ſhoulder, ſo that the right ſhoulder 


and arm of the ſame» ſide were entirely at li- 


berty. As it was of an extraordinary breadth, 
to prevent it from trailing upon the ground, it 


was wrapt round the body, folded ſeveral ways, 
and the ends gathered-in broad plaits, and car- 


ried upon the arm. 9 (Book XI. 
A a Chap. 


* 


| R 


nation for a rich man of. no birth, who! _— 


ciem enrioſo, 5 


Diegten wpon the habits of the Romans. 


Chap. 3.) explains with great extent in what 
manner the orator ſhould hold his rob in plead- 
ing. (a) Hortenſius, that famous orator, _ 
was curious to exceſs in to the elegan 

and gracefulneſs of his dreſs, looked in a — 
to examine whether the whole was well diſpoſed, 
and took no lefs care in aduſting the folds of 
his Toga, than in turning the periods of his diſ- 
courſe. How often is there ſomething of little, | 
even in OO men | erm; in rebus 


inane. 


In antient marbles and monuments iis habit 
ſeems to have much grandeur and dignity, but 
it could not have been very commodious. The 
T was of a very light ſtuff, white, and uſually 
of wool. They quitted it when in mourning, 
_ times of public ed. to wear 

The meaſure of the 2. 2 was not fixed, but 


according to the fortune or pride of the wearer. 


Horace repreſents a rich man recommending ſe- 
riouſly to one of a very ſmall income, not to 
pretend to ye with him in the We of his 


Ti g. 


— — Jar, Sa. noli 
— Patiuntur epos: tibi par vula res of. 
Ante aut, lau amiten 4 0 ba. 


In andthey place be dehribes the publit * * 


s Þ & $* 


0 Hortenfine-—in. . agb fa 


cinta ponens omnem poneb bak. wh £ neuen to to- 
zem, fuit veſtitu ad mundi- e fic ip 
tʒ &c. 4. 8 
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of his great eſtate and credit, ſwept the ſtreets 
of Rome with a Toga ſix ells wide. 9 get's 


Vides ne Sacrum metiente te'viam ' 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, | 
Ut ora vertat huc & huc euntium ' 

Liberrima indignatio, Epod. 4. 
Seeft thou, when with fix ells of gown _ 
You ſeweep the Mall, how many frown, _ 

| How each that views thee, ſcrews his face | 
And juſtly ſcorns thee for an aſs. CRRRECH. 


The Tun1ca was common to the Greeks and 
Romans: but amongſt the Greeks, it had pretty 
cloſe ſleeves; and amongſt the Romans wide 
ones extremely ſhort, which did not reach to 
the elbow. It came down to the knees or ſome- 
thing lower. The Tunica had no opening be- 
fore. As it was wide enough, . it was kept cloſe 
with a girdle of aſh. It was a diſgraceamongſt 

the Romans to 0 75 in public looſe and with- 
out a girdle, 4% 


ſeinctus ut nepos; or with a Horat. 


(a) tunic, that reached down to the heels, cum Cic. - 


tunica talari ; and in one that had ſleeves which 


reached to the hands, Et thnice manicas & ba. Virg. 
bent redimicula titre. Cæſar wore a Latus- guet. in. 
clavus, that had ſleeves to the wriſts with fringes Cz. c.45. 


to them, and with a faſh only over his Latus- 
clavus, leaving it looſe and ill faſtened on. 
(%) This gave occaſion for Sylla's faying, which 


(c Talares ac manicatas dictum, optimates ſzpius ad- 
tunieas habere, ollm apud monentis, ut malè precinc- 
Romanus Hagitium. . Hug, tum puerum caverent. Hl 
d Det. Chr. then wery eld, trtated Ceſar 
e adde emmmanit Salle 4 a child. 


aA a4 . he 
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Macrob. i. 


6. 


he oſten repeated to the favourers of ariſtocracy 2: 


Beware of the boy with the looſe girdle. Sills © 
thought was, that under that outſide of ſoftneſs 
and effeminacy lay hid unbounded ambition, and 
a genius formed for cabal and faction. | 
The Tunica was worn immediately under the 
Toga. Only the common people appeared abroad 
in Rome in the tunic ; from whence Horace 
calls them turicalas, In the country and the mu- 
nicipal cities, perſons of the greateſt asg 


wore only this habit, 


Beſides this external tunic many wore ano- 


ther next the ſkin. This was called intercyla, 
ſubucula, or induſium : for thoſe three words ſig- 


nify almoſt the ſame thing. This internal tunic 

was made of wool : flax was not yet e to 

that uſe; and that made bathing abſolutely | 
ceflary to the cleanlineſs and health © = 


bod 
e ſee here then three things commonly and 
almoſt generally worn by the Romans: the 


ſhirt, fo 1 call induſium; the tunic, and the toga. 


They had other Habits, according to the diffe- 


- rence of age, rank and condition. 


PRATEXTA. This was a kind of Toga gi- 
ven to the young Romans of quality, when they 


were turned of fourteen. It was ſo called, from 


being edged, and in a manner ſtriped with 
purple. They quitted it for the Toga virilis, 
or robe of manhood, at fixteen or ſeventeen 
years; for opinions differ. | 
Every body knoys the hiſtory of young Pa- 
pirius Prætextatus. He had been preſent, as 

the ſan of a Senator, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe times, at a deliberation of the Senate, 
which had continued a great while. His mo- 


ther 


/ 
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ther earneſtly preſſed him to tell her the ſub- 


ject of it. But the ſon's refuſal ſerved only to 
increaſe the mother's curioſity. At length, as 


if overcome by her inſtances, he told her that 


the Senate had deliberated, whether it would be 
moſt advantagious to give two wives to one 


husband, or two husbands to one wife; and 
that the affair would not be determined, til che 
next day. He concluded with deſiring her 


in the ſtrongeſt terms to keep it a ſecret. The 
whole city had it immediately. The next day 
the ladies in a great alarm came in a body to 
the Senate; who only laughed at the ingenious 
fiction of the young man, and for the future 


36r 


prohibited the admittance of young perſons to | 


their deliberations,” except Papirius, to whom 


that diſtinction was granted, to reward his fide- 
 lity in keeping a ſecret at an age, whilſt he ſtill 


wore the Prætexta; and that gave him the ſure 
name of Pretextatus. © 

The BuLLa may be placed here, though i it 
was not an habit. The Bullz were ornaments 


antiently given to children of quality; but the 
_ule of 9 


frequently in the form of au heart, or round 


they hung at the breaſt, and were hollow, in 


order, ſays Macrobius, that preſervatives againſt 
| envy might be put in them. 

The Pretexta was alſo the robe of the ma- 
giſtrates, as well at Rome as in the colonies and 
municipal cities. 

The Ro E or Mannoonp, Toca VIRILIS, 


| This is that deſeribed firſt. It was alſo called 


Togs pura, becauſe it had no purple in it. 
Ego meo Ciceroni Arpiniuram iqgam _ 


more common in proceſs 
"of -time. They were uſually of gold, moſt 


2 | 
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To put on-this robe gave the youth great joy, 
becauſe they then began to be men for them- 


ſelves, to enter into affairs, to ſhew themſelves 


at the bar if they thought fit; for as long as 
they wore the Pretexta, they were not permitted 
to appear there. % ie An 
The La rus- Avus. This was the orna- 
ment of an habit, which gave its name to the 
habit itſelf. It is agreed it conſiſted of pieces 

of purple inſerted into the tunic : but ſome af- 
firm, that they were of a round form, like the 
head of a nai); and others, that they were 
long pieces in the form of a nail itſelf, How- 


ever that were, the tunic, in which theſe pieces 


were „were peculiar to the Senators: in 
that of the Knights they were leſs, for which 
reaſon it was called Auguſtus- clauus. 

TxAB ERA. It was alſo a robe of honour, 


uſed at firſt by the Kings, and afterwards by 


the Conſuls. The augurs alſo - wore it. It 


was a kind of Toga, or at leaſt ſerved inſtead 


of it. This habit was of purple. Aldus Ma- 
nutius ſays, that it was 4 military habit, worn 
by the Conſuls during war. The Knights alſo 
uſed it at their general review on the 15th of 
The ChLamnys, and PALUDAMENTUMs are 


* Sften enough confounded by authors. It was a 


military habit, open, worn over the tunic, 
faſtened with a claſp, and uſually upon the 
left ſhoulder to leave the right arm at liberty. 
The Conſul and Generals, before they ſet out 
ſor the field, went to the Capitol dreſt in this 
robe, in order tb pray and make vows to: the 
gods, and quitted it at his return, when he 


The 
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The Sault was a caſſock worn in the 8 


amy by offiders: as well as private men: but 

che Sagum of the former was of a finer kind 
of ſtuff than that of the latter. It was origi- 
nally an habit from the Gauls, from who the 

Romans had learnt the uſe of it. 

Me often find in Livy the Toge arkd Tint. 
c, mentioned amongſt the cloathing ſent to 
the army. The latter were uſed there in all 

times, and by all in the ſervice: but the To- 

gz were only for the officers ; and they uſed 
them only within the camp, at a time of reſt, 

and not in action. 155 
The Cixerus Ganries: 2 only a certabr 

nigner of weming We Toga, a part of which 

was brought under the right arm to form 2 Kind 
of girt or binding round the body. 
he Romans uſually went bare headed: ſta- 
toes and marbles almoſt always repreſent them 
fo. When either the ceremony of a ſacrifice, 
the ſun, rain, or cold weather obliged them 
to cover their heads, they made themſelves a 
kind of cap of the corner of their Toga; as 
We ſee in 1 marbles. They had however 
— kinds of hats, to deſend them from the 
1 of the weather, of which they" made lit- 
The Cocoon who 4: Kind of cow! lke 
that of the monks. It was uſually faſtened to 
the Lacerna, a kind of ſurtout or riding 
coat, uſed by the ſoldiers, and — of 
the country. 
The Pil Rus, the form of which was not un- 
like our night-caps. It was given to ſlaves, 
when they were made free, by their maſters. 
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The PzTAsvs. It was uſed by- travellers. 
The Petaſus uſually had brims, but narrower 
than thoſe of our hats. It muſt be owned, that 
ours are infinitely more commodious for keep- 
ing off the ſun and rain. The Turks however, 
and all the nations of the Elte ſtill retain cheir 
turbants. | 

The dreſs of the leg is one of -the moſt . 
ſcure things relating to their habits; and upon 
which authors give us leaſt light, as Father 
Montfaucon owns, has been of great we 
to me in this di 

This dreſs — the legs may be divided i into 
two kinds. Thoſe which covered the foot en- 
tirely, like our ſhoes; calceus, &c: and thoſe 
which were formed of one or more ſoals un- 
der the foot, and ſtrings or ribands which bound 
the naked foot in ſuch a manner at top, that 
part of it remained uncovered ; this is not much 
unlike what we call ſandals : caliga, folea, cre- 


pida, ſandalium. The difference between theſe 


ſeveral kinds of ſandals is little known. Some 
of them went no farther than the ancle : others 
higher, and ſometimes as far as the middle of 
the leg. The caliga was a kind of boot worn 


by the ſoldiery. 


The Ocreæ were alſo a kind of lirtle boots, 
Wer covered part of the legs. 
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Habits 7 the Picks 


The women, as well as the men, had tifee 
garments one over the other. 

The InpusruM was next the Kin, and ſerved 
as à ſhift. 
_ The Brad's; was the ame thing as ths Tu- 


nica of the men, except in being longer, and 


reaching down to the heels. It had ſleeves to 
the elbow, "whereas thoſe of the Tunica were 
'very ſhore. 1101 Hennen de 3603-0103 
The Paris, Ne; Abenden, or -peplam, 
was the outward habit of the women, which 
anſwered to the Toga of the men. It is diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſn the different lignification of 
thoſe names. 


It is not expected from me that I ſhould 
enumerate in, this place the different ornaments | 


uſed by the women in their dreſs, in which 
they have been very curious in "all ages and 
nations, as St. Jerom has thought proper to ob- 
ſerve, in giving the ſex the epithet of e:aixwou@', 


lovers of ornaments. Neither ſhall I expatiate 


upon their head-dreſſes, which in all times 


have been ſubject to abundance of variations: 


for in thoſe times the Mode changed at leaſt 
as Often as in theſe. And indeed, how ſhould 


I be able to deſcribe the head-drefies, which 
are extant upon marbles, - wherein the hair 


riſes before, like a top-knot, in five or fix 
rows of curls, and the whole is reared 


like different ſtories, to the height of half a 


foot above the forehead ; and wherein the 
hair, on the back of the hedd, is made into 
treſſes, or braided in large braids, interwove 

| with 
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with each other, and diſpoſed with amazing 


Tot Lars 88 
| . Zdificat caput. 


| With curls on curls they build ber bead lyfore, | 
And mount it in @ formidable tour. 
Has gndt 2 g * e121 KTD. 


9 fays Father Montfau- 


con, one woman's hair could form ſo many 


braids behind, and ſo many curls. before : per- 


haps falſe 
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hair was uſed in this 


kind of head - 
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